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Evelina in continuation. 


Holborn, June 18th. , 
Miapant Duval roſe very late this morn- 


ing, and at one o'clock, we had but juſt break- 
faſted, when Miſs Branghton, her Brother, Mr. 
Smith, and Monſieur Du Bois, called to enquire 
after our healths. | 

This civility in young Branghton, I much ſuſ- 
pea, was merely the reſult of his father's com- 
mands; but his ſiſter and Mr. Smith, I ſoon 
found, had motives of their own. Scarce had 
the; ſpoken to Madame Duval, when, advancing 
eagerly to me, „ Pray, Ma'am,'““ ſaid Mr. 
Smith, * who was that gentleman ?'? 

« Pray, Couſin,” cried Miſs Branghton, was 
© not he the ſame gentleman you ran away 
with that night at the opera ?” 

© Goodneſs! that he was,“ faid young 

Vor, II. A- 2 Branghton ; 
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Branghton; „ and I declare, as ſoon as ever 1 
ſaw him, 1 thought I knew his face.“ 

«© Pm. ſure Pil defy you to forget him,“ an- 
ſwered his ſiſter, “if once you had leen him: 
he is the fineſt gentleman I ever ſaw in my life; 
don't you think jo, Mr. Smith? 

„Why, you won't give the Lady time to 
ſpeak,” ſaid Mr. Smith.—* Pray, Ma'am, 
what is the gentleman's name?“ 6 

& Willoughby, Sir.” 

85 Willoughby ! I think I have heard the name. 
Pray, Ma'am, is he married?“ 

66 Lord, no, that he is not,” cried Mis 
Branghton 3 „ he looks too ſmart, by a great 
deal, for a married man. Pray, Couſin, how 
did you get acquainted with him ??” 

% Pray, Miſs,” ſaid young Branghton, in the 
ſame breath, ** what's his buſineſs **? 

46 indeed I don't know,” anſwered ]. 

„ Something very genteel, I dare ſay,” added 
Miſs Branghton, „“ becauſe he dreſſes ſo fine.“ 
„It ought to be ſomething that brings in. a 
good income.“ ſaid Mr. Smith, “ for I'm ſure 
he did not get that ſuit' of cloaths he had on, un- 
der thirty or forty pounds; for I know the price 
of Cloaths pretty well; pray, Ma'am, can you 
tell me what he has a year ?” 

Don't talk no more about him,” cried Ma- 
dame Duval, „ for I don't like to hear his name; 
I believe he's one of the worſt perſons in the 
world; for, though I never did him no manner 
of bare. nor ſo much as hurt a hair of his head, 
I know he was an accomplice with that tellow, 
Captain Mirvan, to take away my life.” 

Every body, but myſelt, now crowding around 


her for an explanation, a violent rapping at the 


ſtreet· door was unheard ; and without any pre- 
vious notice, in the midſt of her narration, Sir 
Clement 


*, be WS. 0 5 


Clement Willoughby entered the room. They 
all ſtarted, and, with looks of guilty confuſion, 
as if they feared his reſentment for having liſtened 
to Madame Duval, they ſcrambled for Chairs, 
and, in a moment were all formally ſeated. 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, ſingling out 
Madame Duval, jaid, with his ufual eaſineſs, 861 
have done myſelf the honour of waiting on you, 


M dam, to enquire if you have any commands 


to Howard Grove, whither I am going to-mor- 
row mot ni 

Then, oth the ſtorm that gathered in her 
eyes, before he allowed ber time to anſwer, he 
addreſſed himſelf to me; —“ And, if you, Ma- 
dam, have any with ery you will honour me, 
I thall be happy to execute them.“ 

«© None at all, Sir,“ 

* None! not to Miſs Mirvan l—no meſſage ! 
no letter !—” 

ee wrote to Miſs Mirvan yeſterday by the 

AI. 

My application ſhould have been earlier, 
had I ſooner known your addreſs.” 

« Ma foi,” cried Madame Duval, recovering- 
from her ſurpriſe, ** I believe never nobody 
ſaw the like of this.” 

« Of what! Madam!” cried the CE ARE 


Sir Clement, turning quick towards her, „1 


hope no one has offended you!“ 

* You don't hope no ſuch thing!“ cried ſne, 
half choaked with paſſion, and riſing from her 
chair. This motion was followed by the reſt, 
and, in a moment, every body ſtood up. 

Still Sir Clement was not abaſhed ; affecting to 
make a bow of acknowledgment to 'the company 
in general, he ſaid “ Pray—l beg - Ladies, 
pray Gentlemen, — don't let me diſturb you, pray 
keep your ſeats,” 
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Pray, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Branghton, moving 
a chair towards him, “ won't you fit down your- 
ſelf ?” 

* You are extremely good, Ma'am : rather 
than make any diſturbance—” | 

And ſo ſaying, this ſtrange man ſeated himſelf, 
2s did, in an inſtant, every body elſe, even Ma- 
dame Duval herſelf, who, overpowered by his 
boldneſs, ſeemed too full for utterance. 

He then, and with as much compoſure as if he 
had been an expected gueſt, began to diſcourſe. 
on the weather,—its uncertainty, the heat of the 
public places in ſummer, the emptineſs of the 
town, and other ſuch common topics. 

Nobody, however, anſwered him; Mr. Smith 
ſeemed afraid, young Branghton aſhamed, M. 
Du Bois amazed, Madame Duval enraged, and 
myſelf determined not to interfere. All that he 
could obtain, was the notice of Miſs Branghton, 
whoſe nods, ſmiles, and attention, had ſome ap- 
pearance of entering into converiation with him. 

At length, growing tired, I ſuppoſe of engag- 
ing every body's eyes, and nobody*s tongue, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Madame Duval and to me, he 
ſaid, ** I regard myſelf as peculiarly unfortunate, 
Ladies, in having fixed upon a time for my viſit to 
Howard Grove, when you are abſent from it.” 

« 80 I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſo I ſuppoſe,” cried 
Madame Duval, haſtily riſing, and the next mo- 
ment es haſtily ſeating. herſelf, ** you'll be a want- 


ing of ſomebody to make your game of, and ſo 


vou may think to get me there again; but I pro- 
miſe you, Sir, you won't find it fo eaſy a matter 


to make me a fool: and ꝓeſides that,” raifing 


her voice, © Ive found y@u out, I aſſure you; 
ſo if ever you go to play Jour tricks upon me 
again, I'll make no more ado,” but go directly to a 
juſtice of peace; ſo, Sir, if you cap't think of 

nothing 


0 
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nothing but making people ride about the Coun- 


try, at all hours of the night, juſt for your di- 
verſion, why you'll find I know ſome juſtices, as 
well as Juſtice Tyrrel.” 

Sir Clement was evidently embarraſſed at this 
attack; yet he affected a look of ſurprize, and. 
proteſted he did not underſtand her meaning. 

4 Well,“ cried ſhe, ©* if I don't wonder 
where people can get ſuch impudence ! if you'll 
ſay that, you'll fay any thing; however, if you. 
ſwear till you are black in the face, I ſhan't be- 
lieve you; for nobody ſhan't perſuade me out of 
my ſenſes, that Pll promiſe you,“ 

6c Doubtleſs not, Madam,” anſwered he, with 
ſome heſitation, “ and | hope you do not ſuſpe& 
I ever had ſuch an intention; my reſpe& for 
you—? ; | 

O Sir, you're vaſtly polite, all of a ſud- 
den! but I know what it's all for z—it's only for 
what you can get |—you cou'd treat me like no- 
body at Howard Grove—but now you ſee Pve a 
houſe of my own, you've a mind to wheedle 
yourſelf into it; but I ſees your deſign, ſo you 
nced n't trouble yourſelf to take no more trouble 
about that, for you ſhall never get nothing at my 
houſe,—not ſo much as a diſh of tea :—ſo now, 
Sir, you ſee I can play you trick for trick.“ 

There was ſomething ſo extremely groſs in this 
ſpeech, that it even diſconcerted Sir Clement, 
vu was too much confounded to make any an- 
wer. | | 
It was curious to obſerve the effe& which his 
embarraſſment 'added to the freedom with which 
Madame Duval addreſſed him, had upon the reſt 
of the company: every one, who, before, ſeem- 
ed at a loſs how, or if at all, to occupy a chair, 
now filled it with the moſt eaſy compoſure ; and 

| A 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Smith, whoſe countenance had exhibited the 
moſt ſtriking picture of mortified envy, now be- 
gan to recover his uſual expreſſion of ſatisfied con- 
Ceit. | 

Young Brarghton, too, who had been appa- 
rently awed by the preſence of ſo fine a gentle- 
man, was again himſelf, rude and familiar 
while his mouth was wide diſtended into a broad 
grin, at hearing his Aunt give the beau ſuch a trim- 
ming. 4 | 
Madame Duval, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
looked around her with an air of triumph, and 
continued her harangue : “ And fo, Sir, I ſup- 
poſe you thought to have had it all your own way, 
and to have comed here as often as you pleaſed, 
and to have got me to Howard Grove again, on 
Purpoſe to have ſerved me as you did before ; 
but you ſhall ſee I'm as cunning you, ſo you 
may go and find ſomebody elſe to uſe in that 
manner. and to put your maſk on, and to make a 
fool of ; for as to me, if you go to tell me your 
ſtories about the 'Tower again, for a month toge- 
ther, I'll never believe 'em no more; and Þ ll 
promiſe you, Sir, if you think I like ſuch jokes, 
you'll find Pm no ſuch perſon.” 

J aſſure you, Ma'ain—upon my honour— 
I really don't comprehend—l1 fancy there is ſome 
miſunderſtanding —?? ; 


«© What, J ſuppoſe you'll tell me next, you 


don't know nothing of the matter?“ 
«© Not a werd, upon my honour.*? 
O Sir Clement! thought I, is it thus you prize 


your honour |! 


« Pardie, cried Madame Duval, „ this is 
the moſt provokingeſt part of all! why you 


might as well tell me I don't know my own name.” 


«© Here 
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3 << Here is certainly ſome miſtake ; for I aſſure 
you, Ma'am—“ | 

Don't aſſure me nothing,” cried Madame 
Duval, raiſing her voice, ** I know what I'm 
= 1 and ſo do you too; for did not you tell 
me all that about the Tower; and about M. Du 
Bois? — why M. Du Bois was n't never there, nor 
'F nigh it, and ſo it was all your own invention.” 
May there not be two perſons ot the ſame 
name? the miſtake was but natural" 

| 4 Don't tell me of no miſtake, for it was all 
on purpole ; . beſides, did not you come, all in a 
maſk, to the chariot door, and help to get me 
put in that ditch ?—ÞIl promiſe you, Pre had the 
greateſt mind in the world to take the law of you, . 
and if ever you do as much again, ſo I will, I 
aſſure you l“ 
Here Miſs Branghton tittered; Mr. Smith 
ſmiled contemptuouſly, and young Branghton 
thruſt his handſterchief into his mouth to ſtop his 
laughter. 
The ſituation of Sir Clement, who ſaw all that 
paſſed, became now very awkward, even to him 
ſelf, and he ſtammered very much in ſaying, 
„ ſurely Madam—ſurely you—you cannot do me 
the—injuſtice to think—that I had any ſhare. 
in the—the—the misfortune which —?? 
Ma foi, Sir,” cried Madame Duval, with 
encreaſing paſſion, ** you'd beſt not ſtand talking 
to me at that rate; I know it was you, —and if 
you ſtay there, provoking me in ſuch a manner, 
I'll ſend for a Conſtable this minute.“ | 

Young Branghton, as theſe words, in ſpite of 
all his efforts, burſt into a loud laugh; nor could 
either his fiſter, or Mr. Smith though with 
more moderation, forbear joining in his mirth. 
vir. Clement darted his eyes towards them, 


with looks of the moſt angry contempt, and bens 
| to 
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told Madame Duual, that he would not now detain 
her, to make his vindication, but would wait on 
her ſome time when ſhe was alone. ot 

* O pardie, Sir,“ cried ſhe, “ I don't defire 
none of your company ; and if you was n't the 
moſt impudenteſt perſon in the world, you would 
not dare look me in the face.” 

The ba, ha, ha's, and he, he, he's, grew 
more and more uncontroulable, as if the reſtraint 
from which they had burſt, had added to their vi- 
olence. Sir Clement could no longer endure be- 
ing the object who excited them, and, having no 
anſwer ready for Madame Duval, he haſtily 
ſtalked towards Mr. Smith and young Branghton, 
and ſternly demanded what they laughed at? 

Struck by the air of Importance which he aſ- 
ſumed, and alarmed at the angry tone of his 
voice, their merrimenent ceaſed, as inſtantaneouſly 
as if it had been directed by clock-work, and they 
ſtared fooliſhly, now at him, now at each other, 
without making any anſwer but a ſimple “ No- 
thing, Sir!“ | 

& O pour le coup, cried Madame Duval, 
e this is too much | pray, Sir, what buſineſs 
have you to come here a ordering people that 
comes to ſee me ? I ſuppoſe, next, nobody muſt 
laugh; but yourſelf !”? 


« With me, Madam,” fd Sir Clement, 
bowing, a lady may do any thing, and, conſe- 
quently, there is no liberty in which I ſhall not be 


happy to indulge you :—but'it has never been my 
cuſtom to give the ſame licence to gentlemen.” 
Then, advancing to me, who had fat very qui- 
etly, on a window, during this ſcene, he ſaid,“ 
Aſiſs Anville, I may at leaſt acquaint our friends 
at Howard Grove, that I had the honour _of leav- 
ing You in good health,” and then, lowering his 


voice, he added, „ For Heaven's fake, my 


deareſt 
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deareſt creature, who are theſe people ? and how 


S 74 came you ſo ſtrangely ſituated ??? | 

2 1 beg my relipetts to all the family, Sir,” 
8 anſwered I, aloud, “ and I hope you will find 
e them well.“ 

d le looked at me reproachfully, but kiſſed my 


3 hand ; and then, bowing to Madaine Duval ard 
2} Miſs Branghton, paſled haſtily by the men, and 


made his exit. 
3 I fancy he will not be very eager to repeat his 

| Z viſits, for I ſhould imagine he has rarely, if ever, 
been before in a ſituation ſo awkward and diſa- 
4 greeable. 

9 Madame Duval has been all ſpirits and exulta- 
5 | 


tion ever ſince he went, and only wiſhes Captain 

Mirvan would call, that ſhe might do the ſame by 

1 him. Mr. Smith, upon hearing that he was a 
r baronet, and ſeeing him drive off in a very beau- 
FX tiful chariot, declared that he would not have 
laughed upon any account, had he known his 
rank, and regretted extremely having miſſed ſuch 
Nan opportunity of making ſo genteel an acquaint- 
8 ance, Young Branghton vowed, that, if he had 
known as much, he would have aſted for his cuſ- 
| tem: and his ſiſter has ſurg his praiſes ever ſince, - 
proteſting ſhe thought, all along, he was a man 
of quality by his hook. | 


— EFT 
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Evelina in continuation. 


Tur laſt three evenings have paſſed tolerably 
quiet, for the Vauxhall adventures had given 
Madame Duval a ſurfeit of public places: home 
however, 


| 
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however, ſoon growing tireſome, ſhe determined to- 
night, ſhe ſaid, to relieve her ennui, by ſome 
amuſement; and it was therefore ſettled that we 
ſhould call upon the Branghtons, at their houſe, 
and thence proceed to Marybone Gardens. 

But, before we reached Snow-Hill, we were 
caught in a ſhower of rain: we hurried into the 
ſhop, where the firſt object I ſaw was Mr. Ma- 
cartney, with a book in his hand, ſeated in the 
ſame corner where I ſaw him laſt; but his looks 
were ſtill more wretched than before, his face yet 
thinner, and his eyes ſunk almoſt hollow into his 
head. He lifted them up as we entered, and I 
even thought that they emitted a gleam of joy : 
involuntarily, I made to him my farſt courtely ; 
he roſe and bowed, with a precipitation that ma- 
nifeſted ſurpriſe and confuſion, 

In a few minutes we were joined by all the 
family, except Mr. Smith, who, fortunately, 
was engaged. - _ 

Had all the future proſperity of our lives. de- 
pended upon the good or bad weather of this 
evening, it could not have been treated as a ſub- 
ject of greater importance. Sure never any 
thing was ſo unlucky !—” “ Lord, how provok- 
ing !—” „It might rain for ever, if it would 
hold up now !—”? Theſe, and ſuch expreſſions, 
with many anxious obſervations upon the kennels, 
filled up all the converſation till the ſhower was 
over. | ; 

And then a very warm debate aroſe, whether 
we ſhould purſue our plan, or defer it to ſome 
finer evening; Miſs Branghtons were for the for- 
mer; their father was ſure it would rain again; 
Madame Duval, though ſhe deteſted returning 
home, yet dreaded the dampneſs of the gardens. 

M. Du Bois then propoſed going to the top of 

| the 
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the houſe, to examine whether the clouds looked 
threatening or peaceable ; Miſs Branghton ſtarting 
at this propoſal ; ſaid they might go to Mr. Ma- 
cartney's room, if they would, but not to her's. 

This was enough for the brother; who, with a 
loud laugh, declared he would have ſome fun, 
and immediately led the way, calling to us all to 
follow. His ſiſters both ran after him, but no one 
elſe moved. AT 

In a few minutes, young. Branghton coming 
half way down ſtairs, called out, Lord, wh 
don't you all come ? why. here's Poll's things all 
about the room | 

Mr. Brangbton then went, and Madame Du- 
val, who cannot bear to be excluded from whate- 
ver is going forward, was handed up ſtairs by M. 
Du Bois. | b 

I heſitated a few moments whether or not to join 
them; but, ſoon perceiving that Mr. Macartney 
had dropped his book, and that I engrofled his 
whole attention, I prepared from mere embarraſſ- 
ment to follow them. * 

As I went, I heard him move from his chair, 
and walk flowly after me. Believing that he 
wiſhed to ſpeak to me, and earneſtly defiring my- 
ſelf to know if, by your means, I could poſſibly 
be df any ſervice to him, I firſt flackened my 


pace, and then turned back. But, though I thus 


met him half-way, he ſeemed to want courage or 
reſolution to addreſs me; for, when he ſaw me 


returning, with a look extremely diſordered, he 


retreated haſtily from me. 

Not knowing what I ought to do, I went to the 
ſtreet-door, where I, ſtood tome time, hoping he 
would be able to recover himſelf: but, on the con- 
trary, his agitation encreaſed every moment ? | he 
walked up and down the room ; in a quick, but 


unſteady 
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unſteady pace, ſeeming equally diſtreſſed and 
irteſolute: and, at length, with a deep ſigh, he 
flung himſelf into a chair. 

I was ſo much affected by the appearance of 
ſuch extreme anguiſh, that I could remain no lon- 
ger in the room; I therefore glided by him, and 
went up flairs, but ere I had gone five ſteps, 
he precipitately followed me, and, in a broken 
voice, called out, ©** Madam,—for Heaven's 
ſake—“ 

He ſtopped, but I inſtantly deſcended, reſtrain- 
ing, as well as I was able, the fullneſs of my own 
concern, I waited ſome time in painful expectati- 
on, for his ſpeaking : all that I had heard of his 
poverty, occurring to me, I was upon the point of 
preſenting him my purſe, but the fear of miſtak- 
ing or offending him, deterred me. Finding, how- 
ever, that he continued filent, I ventured to ſay, 
Did you—Sir, wiſh to ſpeak to me?“ 

& I did!”? cried he, with quickneſs, „“ but 
now—l cannot!“ 

% Perhaps, Sir, another time,—perhaps if 
you recollect yourſelf.—“ 

Another time!“ repeated he mournfully, 
& alas l look not forward but to miſery and de- 
ſpair!““ | 

46 O Sir,” cried I, extremely ſhocked, you 
muſt not talk thus |l—if you forſake yourſelf, 
how can you expe&t—? 

I topped. ** Tell me, tell me, “ cried he, 
with eagerneſs, who you are ?—whence you 

come ?—and by what ſtrange means you ſeem to 
be arbitreſs and ruler of the deſtiny of ſuch a 
wretch as I am??? | 

«© Would to Heaven, cried I,“ I could ſerve 
you * | 

Lou can!“ 
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& And how? pray teil me how ?”? 
« To tell you is death to me- vet f will tell 


Fou, -I have a rig to your aſſiſtance, you have 
Weprived me of the only refource to which I could 


1 
12 


apply, — and therefore —“ 


« Pray, prag, ſpeak ;z” cried I, putting my 


Fhand into my pocket, * they will be down ſtairs in 
Ja moment!“ 


4 | will, Madam. — Can you—will you—I 


1 think you will may 1 then he ſtopped and 


pauſed, „ fay, will you--—”" then ſuddenly 
turning from me, “ Great Heaven! I cannot 
ſpeak l' and he went back to the ſhop. 

I now put my purſe in my hand, and following 
him, ſaid, “ If indeed, Sir, I can aſſiſt you, 
why ſhould you deny me ſo great a ſatisfadtion? 

Will you permit me to—” 

[ dared not go on; but with a countenance ve— 
ry much ſoftened, he approached me, and faid, 
«© Your voice, Madam, is the voice of Com- 
paſſion ! —ſuch a voice as theſe ears have long 
been ſtrangers to!“ 

Juſt then, young Branghton called out vehe- 
mently to me, to come up ſtairs ; I ſeized the op- 
portunity of haſtening away : and therefore ſay- 
ing“ Heaven, Sir, protect and comfort you |—?? 
I let fall my purſe upon the ground, not daring to 
preſent it to him, and ran up ſtairs with the utmoſt 
ſwiftneſs. | 

Too well do I know you, my ever honoured 
Sir, to fear your diſpleaſure for this action: I 
muſt, however, aſſure you I ſhall need no freſh 
ſupply during my ſtay in town, as I am at little 
expence, and hope ſoon to return to Howard 
Grove. 

Soon did I ſay, when not a fortnight is yet 

| | | expired, 
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expired, of the long and tedious month I muſt 
linger out here 1, 

I had many Wirticiſms to endure from the 
Brangt.tons, upon account of my ſtaying ſo long 
with the Scotch mope, as they call him; but I at- 
tend to them very little, for my whole heart was 


filled with pity and concern. I was very glad to 1 


find the Marybone ſcheme was deferred, another 
ſnower of rain having put a ſtop to the diſſention 


upon this ſubjet ; the reſt of the evening was 4 
employed in moſt violent quarrelling between 


Miſs Polly and her brother, on account of the 
diſcovery made by the latter, of the ſtate of her 
apartment, | | 

We came home early; and I have ſtolen from 
Madame Duval and M. Du Bois, who is here for 
ever, to write to my beſt friend. 

[lam moſt ſincerely rejoiced that this opportu- 
nity has offered for my contributing what. little re- 
lief was in my power, to this unhappy man; 
and I hope it will be ſufficient to enable him to 
pay his debts to this pitileſs family. 


LETTER III. 

Mr. Villars to Evelina, - IN 

| | 17> ee Berry Hill. 
DiSPLEASURE ? my Evelina l- you have 


but done your duty; you have but ſhewn that 


humanity, without which, I ſhould blufh to own 
my child. It is mine, however, to fee that your 
generoſity be not repreſſed by your fuffering from 
indulging it; I remit to you, therefore, not 
merely a token of my approbation, but an ac- 
knowledgment of my deſire to participate in vour 
charity. | 
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0 my child, were my fortune equal to, my con- 
1 . : 

Hence in thy benevolence, with fac tranſport 
Mould I, through thy means, devöte it to the re- 
If f of indigent virtue | yet let us not repine at 
Wc limitation of our power, for, while our boun— 


is proportioned to our ability, the difference of 
e greater or leis donation, can weigh but little 
the icale of juſtice, 

In reading your account of the miſguided man, 
hoſe miſery has ſo largely excited your compaſ- 


4 on, Lam led to apprehend, that his unhappy ſi- 
Fuation is leſs the effe ct of misfortune, than of 


iſconduct. If he is reduced to that ftate of 


Poverty repreſented by the Branghtons, he ſhould 
Endeavour by activity and induſtry to retrieve his 


affairs; and not paſs his time in idle reading in the 
ery ſhop of his creditor, | 

The piſtol ſcene made me ſhudder: the cou- 
age with which you purſued this deſperate man, 


Wat once delighted; and terrified me. Be ever thus, 


my deareſt Evelina, dauntleſs in the cauſe of diſ- 
treſs ! let no weak fears, no timid doubts, deter 
you from the exertion of your duty, according to 
the fulleſt ſenſe of it that Nature has implanted in 
your mind. Though gentleneſs and Modeſty are 
the peculiar attribute of your ſex, yet fortitude 
and firmneſs, when occaſion demands them, are vir- 
tues as noble and as becoming in women as in men: 
the right line of conduct is the ſame for both ſex- 
es, though the manner in which it 1s purſued, 
may ſomewhat vary, and be accommodated to the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the different travellers. 
There is, however, ſomething ſo myſterious in 
all you have yet ſeen or heard of this wretched 
man, that I am unwilling to ſtamp a bad impreſ- 
ſion of his charaQer, upon ſo light and partial a 
knowledge of it. Where any thing is doubtful, 
the ties of ſociety, and the laws of gs 
| claim 


18 r 
claim a 8 interpretation; but remember, 
my dear cuild, that thoſe of diſcretion have an 
equal claim to your regard. 
As to Sir Clement Willoughby, I know not 
how to expreſs my indignation at his conduct. 
Inſolence fo inſufferable, and the implication of | 
1 ſuſpicions ſo ſhocking, irritate me to a degree of 
W wrath, which I hardly thought my almoſt worn- 
F out paſſions were capable of again experiencing. 
| You muſt converſe with him no more; he ima- 
| gines, from the pliability of your temper, that 


| | he may offend you with impunity ; but his beha- 8 
| viour juſtifies, nay, calls for, your avowed re- m 

* ſentment : do not, therefore, heſitate in forbid- | ap 
| i i ding him your ſight. of 


The Branghtons, Mr. Smith, and young be 
|! Brown, however ill-bred and diſagreeable, are 

ö objects too contemptible for ſerious diſpleaſure: M 1 
1 yet I grieve much that my Evelina ſhould be ex- 
poſed to their rudeneſs and impertinence. 
ö The very day that this tedious month expires, 
| I ſhall ſend Mrs. Clinton to town, who will ac- 
| company you to Howard Grove. Your ſtay 
| - - there will, I hope, be ſhort, for I feel daily an 
þ 


encreaſing impatience to fold my beloved child to 
my boſom |! 
ARTHUR VILLARS, 
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| LGLET TER IYF. 
| Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 
| 


1. I 
. 


Holborn, June 27th, 


I HAVE juſt received, my deareſt Sir, your 
1 kind preſent, and ſtill kinder letter. Surely never 
had orphan ſo little to regret as your grateful 


Evelina l 
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er, velina ! though motherleſs, RY orſe than 
an Wfatherleſs, bereft from anfancy_of the ws firſt and 
greateſt bleſſings of life, never Has ſhe had cauſe 
to deplore their loſs; never has ſhe felt the omiſ- 
ſion of a parent's tenderneſs, care, or indulgence ; 
never, but from ſorrow for them, had reaſon to 
grieve at the ſeparation! Moſt thankfully do I 
receive the token of your approbation, and moſt 
ſtudiouſly will I endeavour fo to diſpoſe of it, as 
— 3 merit your generous confidence in my con- 


Your doubts concerning Mr. Macartney give 
me ſome uneaſineſs. Indeed, Sir, he has not the 
appearance of a man whoſe ſorrows are the effect 
of guilt. But I hope, ere I leave town, to be 
better acquainted with his fituation, and enabled 
with more certainty of his worth, to recommend 
him to your favour. 

I am very willing to relinquiſh all acquaintance 
with Sir Clement Willoughby, as far as it may de- 
pend upon myſelf ſo to do; but indeed, I know 
not how I ſhould be able to abſolutely forbid him 
my fight. 

Miſs Mirvan, in her laſt letter, informs me 
that he is now at Howard Grove, where he 
continues in bigh ſavour with the Captain, and is 
the life and ſpirit of the houſe, My time, fince 
| wrote laſt, has paſſed very quietly ;- Madame 
Duval having been kept at home by a bad cold, 
and the Branghtons by bad weather. The young 
man, indeed, has called two or three times, and 
his behaviour, though equally abſurd, is more 
unaccountable than ever: he ſpeaks very little, 
takes hardly any notice of Madame Duval, and 
never looks at me, without a broad grin. Somgn 
times' he proaches me, as if with an intention to 

communicate 
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communicate intelligence of importance, and then, Yar 
* ſuddenly "Topping ſhort, laughs rudely in mv face, Whou 
O how happy” ſhall 1 be, when the worthy 
Mrs. Clinton arrives | ADL 
1 A | | July 29th. vid 
Yeſterday Morning, Mr. Smith called to ac- Wi 
quaint us that the Hampſtead aſſembly was to be Weer' 
held that evening: and then he preſented Ma- 
dame Duval with one ticket, and brought another me 
to me. I thanked him for his intended civility, 
but told him I was ſurpized he had io ſoon forgot Nor 
my having already declined going to the ball, Di 
6 Lord; Ma' am,“ cried he, ** how ſhould I Main 
ſuppole you were in earneſt ? come, come, don't | 
be croſs ; here's vour grandmama ready to take | 
care of you, ſo you can have no fair objection, 
for ſhe'll ſee that 1 don't run away with you. Be- 
ſides, Ma'am, I got the tickets on purpoſe.” 
lf you. were determined, Sir,“ ſaid I, “ in 
making me this offer, to allow me no Choice of re- 
fuſal or aceptance, I muſt think myſelf leſs oblig- Wa 
ed to your intention, than I was willing to do.“, 
e Dear Ma'am,” cried he, ** you're ſo 
ſmart there's no ſpeaking to you ;—indeed, you ri 
are monſtrous ſmart, Ma' am! but come, your 
Grandmama ſhall aſk you, and then I know you'll 
not be fo cruel.” | | 
_ Madame Duval was very ready to interfere ; 
ſhe deſired me to make no further oppoſition, 
faid ſhe ſhould go herſelf and inſiſted upon my 
accompanying her. It- was in vain that J remon- 
ſtrated; I only incurred her anger, and Mr. 
Smith, having given both the tickets to Madame 
Duval, with an air of triumph, ſaid he ſhould 
call early in the evening, and took leave, 1 
I was much chagrined at being thus compelled to 
ewe even the ſhadow of an obligation to ſo _ 8 
War 
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ard a young man: but I determined that-nothing 


hen, >. 
ice, Whould prevail upon me to dangg wir him, how- 
yer my refuſal might give offence. | 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it was 
th. Wvident that he purpoſed to both charm and aſto- 
ac- Wiſh me by his appearance : he was dreſſed in a 
be Nrery ſhewy manner, but without any taſte, and 
A1- Whe inelegant ſmartneſs of his air and deport- 
her ent, his viſible ſtruggle, againſt education, to 


ut on the fine gentleman, added to his frequent 


got onſcious glances at a dreſs to which he was but 
Nile accuſtomed, very effectually deftroyed his 
| I Waim of figuring, and rendered all his efforts uſe- 
n't Wleſs. Fo 
ke i During tea, entered Miſs Branghton and her 
Mn, brother. I was forry to-obſerve the conſternation 
&- of the former, when ſhe perceived Mr. Smith. 
I had intended applying to her for advice upon this 
in Wocc.fion, but been always deterred by her diſa- 
e- greeable abruptneſs. Having caſt her eyes ſeve- 
8 ral times *trom Mr. Smith to me with manifeſt 
diſpleature, ſhe (cated herſelf ſullenly in the win- 
ſo dow, ſcarce anſwering Madame Duval's enqui— 
Ju ries, and, when I ſpoke to her, turning abſolutely 
Ur away from me. | 
'll Mr. Smith, delighted at this mark of his im- 
portance, fat indolently quiet on his chair, endea= _, 
3 vouring by his looks rather to diſplay, than to 
1, conceal his inward ſatisfaction. | | 
V „Good gracious !*? cried young Branghton, 


© why, you're all as fine as five-pence! Why, 
where are you going?“ | 

6 To the Hampſtead Ball,” anſwered Mr. 
Smith. 12 

% To a ball!” cried he, Why, what, is 
Aunt going toa ball? Ha, ha, ha!” | 

= ; es, 
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oh 8 be ſure,” cried Madame Duval; 


% I don" N] nothing need hinder me.“ 

% And pray, fant, will you dance too?“ 

% Perhaps | man; buil ſuppoſe, Sir, that's 
none of your buſinels whether 1 do or not.” 

„% Lord! „d, I ſhould like to go ! I ſhould 
like to ice Annt dance, of all things! But the 
joke is, I don't b-li-ve ſhe'll get ever a partner. 

© You're the moſt rud- it boy ever I ice,” cried 


Madame Duval, angrily : but I promiſe you, Ul |} 


tell your father what you ſay, for I've no notion 
of juch rudenels; 
«© Why, Lord, Aunt, what are you ſo angry 


for ? there's no ſpeaking a word, but you fly into | 


a paſhon: you're as bad as Biddy or Poll for 
that, for you're always a ſcolding.“ 

4 I defire, Tom,” cried Miſs Branghton, 
you'd ſpeak for yourſelf, and not make ſo free 
with my name.” 

« There, now, ſhe's up! there's nothing but 
quarrelling with the women: it's my belief they 
like it better than victuals and drink.” 

% Fie, Tom, cried Mr. Smith, ““ you ne- 
ver remember your manners before the ladies: 
I'm ſure you never heard me ſpeak ſo rude to 
them.“ 18 0 

% Why, Lord, you are a beau; but that's no- 
thing to me. So, if you've a mind, you may be 
ſo polite as to dance with Aunt yourſelf.” Then 
with a loud laugh, he declared it wouid be good fun 
to lee them, | 

& Let it be never fo good, or never ſo bad,” 
cried Madame Duval, you won't lee nothing of 
it, I promiſe you; ſo pray don't let me hear 
no more of ſuch vulgar pieces of fun; for, I aſ- 
ſure you, I don't like it. And as to my _—_ 
wit 
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|; MW with Mr. Smith, you may ſee wonderfulięt things 
than that any in day the week.” | 

« Why, as to that, Ma*arty””- ſaid Mr. Smith, 
t's looking much ſurpriſed, ** I always thought you in- 

tended to play at cards, and ſo I thought to dance 
11d FF with the young lady.“ | 
he I gladly ſeized this opportunity to make my de- 
claration, that I ſhould not dance at all. 

ed Not dance at all |? repeated Miſs Branghton 
"1 WM © yes, that's a likely matter truly, when people 
on go to balls.” | 

« ] wiſh ſhe may*nt,” ſaid the brother; ** cauſe 
ry then Mr. Smith will have nobody but Aunt for a 
to partner. Lord, how mad he'll be!“ 


or 4 O, as to that,” ſaid Mr. Smith, “I do'nt 
at all fear prevailing with the young lady, if once 

n, get her to the room. 

y Indeed, Sir,” cried I, much offended by 
his conceit, “ you are miſtaken ; and therefore [ 

it beg leave to undeceive you, as you may be aſſured 

y my reſolution will not alter.“ 


© Then pray, Miſs, if it is not impertinent,” 
"K cried Miſs Branghton, ſneeringly, what do you go 
: for?“ 


0 „ Merely and ſolely, anſwered I, “ to comply 
with the requeſt of Madame Duval.” 

- © Miſs, cried young Branghton, Bid only 

e wiſhes it was ſhe, for ſhe has caſt a ſheep's-eye at 

n Mr. Smith this long while.“ | 

n * Tom,” cried. the ſiſter, riſing, * Pve the 


(rote mind in the world to box your ears! 
+ ow dare you ſay ſuch a thing of me?“ 

f © No, hang it, Tom, no, that's wrong,“ ſaid 
r Mr. Smith, ſimpering, “ it is indeed, to tell the 
. lady's ſecrets.—But never mind him, Mils Biddy, 
4 for I won't believe him!“ | 

L „% Why, I know Bid would give her ears to 
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K e the brother; ** but only Mr. Smith 
ikes Miſs 3 does every body elſe.” 

While the ſiſtes gave him a very angry anſwer, 
Mr. Smith ſaid to me, in a low voice, * Why 
now, Ma'am, how can you be ſo cruel as to be ſo 
much handſomer than your couſins? Nobody dan 
look at them when you are by.“ ; 

„ Miſs,” cried young Branghton, *©* what- | 
ever he ſays to you, don't mind him, for he 
means no good; [I ll give you my word for it, | 
he'll never marry you, for he has told me again | 
and again, he'll never marry as long as he lives; 
beſides, if he'd any mind to be married, there's 
Bid would have had him Jong ago, and thanked him 
too.“ | 2 

46 Come, come, Tom, don't tell ſecrets; 
you'll make the ladies afraid of me: but I aſſure | 
you,” lowering his voice, “ if I did marry, it 
ſhould be your couſin.” | ; 

* Should be!—did you ever, my dear Sir, hear 
ſuch unauthoriſed freedom ? I looked at him with 
a contempt I did not wiſh to expreſs, and walked 
to the other end of the room. 

Very ſoon after, Mr. Smith ſent for a hackney- 
coach. When I would have taken leave of Miſs 
Branghton, ſhe turned angrily from me, without 
making any anſwer. She ſuppoſes, perhaps, 
that I have rather fought, than endeavoured to a- 
void, the notice and civilities of -this conceited 

young man. SS 456 

The ball was at the long room at Hampſtead. 

This room ſeems very well named, for I be- 

lieve it would be difficult to find any other epi- | 
thet which might, with propriety, diſtinguiſh it, | 
as it 1s without ornament, elegance,. or any ſort 
8 ſingularity, and merely to be marked by its 
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I was ſaved from the importusbes of 


Mr. Smith, the beginning of tha evening, by 
Madame Duval's declaring her intention to dance 
the two firſt dances with him herſelf. Mr. 
Smith's chagrin was very evident, but as ſhe 
paid no regard to it, he was neceſſitated to lead her 
Out. s 

I was, however, by no means pleaſed, when 


ſhe ſaid ſhe was determined to dance a minuet. 
Indeed I was quite aſtoniſhed, not having hed the 


leaſt idea ſhe would have conſented to, much lefs 
ropoled, ſuch an exhibition of her perſon. 

She had ſome tfouble to make her intentions 
known, as Mr. Smith was rather averſe to ſpeak- 
ing to the Maſter of the ceremonies. 

During this minuet, how much did I rejoice in 
being ſurrounded only with ſtrangers! She danced 
in a ſtyle ſo uncommon ; her age, her ſhowy 
dreſs, and an unuſual quantity of rouge, drew upon 
her the eyes, and, I fear, the deriſion of the whole 
company, Who ſhe danced with, 1 know not ; but 
Smith was fo ill-bred as to laugh at her very 
openly, and to ſpeak of her with as much ridi- 
cule as was in his power. But I would neither 
look at, nor liſten to him; nor would I ſuffer 
him to proceed with a ſpeech which he began, 
expreſſive of his vexation. at being forced to 
dance with her. I told him, very gravely, that 
complaints upon ſuch a ſubject, might, with leſs 
impropriety, be made to every perſon in the room, 
than to me. IETS 

When ſhe returned to us, ſhe diſtreſſed me ve- 
ry much, by aſking what I thought of her minu— 
et. I ſpoke as civilly as I could, but the coldneſs 
of my compliment evidently diſappointed her. 


She then called upon Mr. 225 to ſecure a good 
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place v öng the country dancers; and away 
they went, %ough not before he had taken the 
liberty to ſay to int in _alow voice, I proteſt 
to you, Ma'am, I ſhall be quite out of countenance, 


if any of my acquaintance thould fee me dancing 


with the old lady !” 


For a few moments l very much rejoiced at be- | 
ing relieved from this troubletome man; but | 
ſcarce had I time to congratulate myſelf, ere | 


was accoſted by another, who begged the favour of 
Zopping a dance with we 


1 told him that 1 ſhould not dance at =P but 


he thought proper to importune me, very freely, N 
not to be ſo cruel; and I was obliged to aſſume 
no little haughtineſs ere I conld ſatisfy him 1 was 


ſerious. 

After this, I was addreſſed, much in the fame 
manner, by feveral other young men, of whom 
the appearance and language were equally inele- 
gant and low-bred : fo that I ſoon found my ſitu- 
ation was both diſagreeable and improper ; fince, 
as | was quite alone, I fear I muſt ſeem rather to 
invite than to forbid, the offers and notice I re- 
ceived. And yet, fo great was my apprehenſion 
of this interpretation, that | am ſure, my dear Sir, 
gs would have laughed had you ſeen how proud- 
y grave Þ appeared. . | | 

| knew not whether to be glad or ſorry, when 
Madame Duval and Mr. Smith returned. The 
latter inftantly renewed his tireſome entreaties, 
and Madame Duval ſaid ſhe would go the card- 
table: and, as ſoon asſhe was accommodated, ſhe 
deſired us to join the dancers. | | 

I will not trouble you with the | rapes that 
followed. Mr. Smith teazed me till I was weary 
of reſiſtance; and I ſhould at laſt have. been ob- 
liged to ſubmit, had LI not fortunately hay" 

| | ; the 
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the affair of Mr. Lovel, and told Tp 
that it was impoſſible I ſhould 


in his' abſence. 
He was not contented with being extremely 


was engaged. 


J heard him, made him foon change the ſubject. 


actions of the two former balls at which I had been 
preſent. The party—the converſation—the com- 
pany—how great the contraſt | 

In a ſhort time, however, he contrived to draw 
my attention to himſelf, by his extreme imperti- 
nence; for he choſe to expreſs what he called his 
admiration of me, in terms fo open and familiar, 


that he forced me to expreſs my diſpleaſure with 
equal plainneſs. 


But how was 1 ſurpriſed, when I found he had 


my reſentment to doubts of his honour ; for he 
ſaid, “ My dear Ma'am, you mult be a little pa- 
tient; I aſſure you I have no bad deſigns, I have 
not, upon my word ; but, really, there is no re- 
ſolving upon ſuch a thing as matrimony all at 
once; what with the loſs of one's liberty, and 
what with the ridicule of all one's acquaintance, — 

I aſſure you, Ma'am, you're the firſt lady who 
ever made me even demur upon this ſubject; 


devil le: 
«<< Vour opinion, Sir,“ anfeeted , « of ider 


B 2 by 


per cu tor, 


ce with him, 
even if I wiſhed it, as: [ had refuſed feveral perſons. 


chagrined, but took the liberty, openly and warm 
ly, to expoſtulate with me upon not having ſaid 1 


The total diſregard with which, involuntarily, 
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In truth, 1 had no power to attend him, for all 
my thoughts were occupied in re-tracing the tranf 


the temerity what elſe can I call it? - to impute 


for, after all, my dear Ma” am, W is the 


the married or the ſingle life, can be of no man- 
ner of conſequence to me, and therefore I would 
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ceit, and ſo much ignorance, both aſtoniſhed and 
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by no eans trouble you to diſcuſs their cifecent A, 
merits.” % 

„% Why, really,” Ma'am, as to your being a lit- 
tle out of ſorts, I muſt own I can't wonder at it, Mthir 
for, to be ſure, marriage is all in all with the la- 1 
dies; but with us gentlemen it's quite another HMM 
thing! Now only put yourſelf in my place,—ſup. | 
pole you had ſuch a large acquaintance of gentle- } ? Sh 
men as I have, —and that you had always been uſed | 
to appear a little—a little (mart among them,. — 
why now, how ſhould you like to let yourſelf down | 
all at once into a married man?“ 7 

I could not tell what to anſwer; ſo much con- 


ſilenced me. T 

66 J aſſure you, Ma'am,” added he, ** there F 
is not only Miſs Biddy,—though I ſhould have 
icorned to mention her, if her brother had not | 
blab'd, for P'm quite particular in keeping ladies 
frets. —bur there are a great many other ladies 
that have been propoſed to me, —but I never 
thought twice of any of them, —that is, not in a 


ſerious way, — ſo you may very well be proud,” 81 
offering to take my hand, “ for I aſſure you, ce 
there is nobody ſo likely to catch me at laſt as 
yourſelf.” | 
« Sir,” cried I, 8 my ſelf back as haugh- | 
ily as! could, you are totally miſtaken, if you | 
imagine you have given me any pride | felt not be- ] 
fore, by this converſation z on the contrary, you h 
muſt allow me tv tell you, I find it too humiliat- 1 
ing to bear with it any longer.“ h 
I then placed myſelf behind the chair of Madame t 
Duval; who, when ſhe heard of the partners 1 1 
had refuſed, pitied my ignorance of the Worw's but © 


no longer inſiſted e my elt 5 
| Indeed, 


* 
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Indeed, the extreme vanity of thi mffimakes 
= exert a ſpirit which did not, till now know that 
I; poſſeſſed + but I cannot endure that he ſhould 
think me at his diſpoſal. 

The reſt of the evening paſſed very quietly; as 
Mr. Smith did not attempt again to ſpeak to me; 
except, indeed, after we had left the room, and 
while Madame Duval. was ſeating (herſelf in the 
coach, he ſaid, in a voice of pique, ** Next time 
take the trouble to get any tickets for a youg la- 
dy, I'll make a bargain beforehand that ſhe ſhan't 
turn me over toher grandmother.” | 

We came home very ſafe; and thus ended this 
ſo long projected and moſt diſagreeable aſſair. 
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Evelina in continuation. 


Fs AVE juſt received a moit affe irg letter 
from Mr. Macartney. I will incloſe it, my dear 
Sir, for your peruſal. More than ever have [ 
cauſe to rejoice that I was able to aſſiſt him. 


Mr. Macartney to Miſs Anville. | 
Madam, 


TuerrsseD with the deepeſt, the moſt 
heart-felt ſenſe of the exalted humanity with 
which you have reſcued from deſtruction an un- 
happy ſtranger, allow me, with the humbleſt gra- 
titude, to offer you my fervent acknowledgments, 
and to 1mplore your pardon 705 the terror 1 ha ve ; 
cauſed you. | 
F You bid me, Madam, live: L 1950 now, in- 
F deed, a motive for life, ſince I ſhould not willing- - 
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ly quid e world, while I withhold from the needy 


and diſtce Fed y ſhare of that charity which a dit 


' poſition ſo noble, would, otherwiſe, beſtow upon 


them. | 

The benevolence with which you have intereſt- | 
ed.yourſelt in my concerns, induces me to ſuppo'e } 
you would wiſh to be acquainted: with the cauſe of 
that deſperation from which you ſnatched me, and 
the particulars of that miſery. of which you have, 
ſo. wonderfully, been, a witneſs. Vet, as this ex-. | 
planation will require that I ſhould divulge. ſecrets 2 
of a nature the moſt delicate, I muſt entreat you to 
regard them as ſacred,, even though I forbear to 
mention the names of the parties concerned, F 

I was brought up in Scotland, though my mo- 
ther, who had the ſole care of me, was an Eng- 
liſh woman, and had not one relation in that coun- 
try. She devoted to me her whole time. The 
retirement in which we lived, and the diſtance * 
from our natural friends, ſhe often told me were 
the effect of an unconquerable melancholy with 
which ſhe was ſeized, upon the ſudden loſs of my 
father ſome time-before was born. 

At Aberdeen, where I finiſhed my. education, 1 
formed a friendſhip with a young man of fortune, 
which I conſidered as the chief happineſs of my 
life ;—but,. when he quitted his ſtudies, I: conſider 
ed it as my chief misfortune, for he immediately 
prepared, by direction oh his friends, to make the 
tour of Europe. For my part, deſigned for the 
church, and with no proſpect even of maintenance 
but from. my own induſtry, I ſcarce dared: permit 
even a Wiſh. of accompanying him. It is true, he 
would joy fully have borne my expences; but my 
affe ction was as free from meanneſs as his own, 
and I made a determination the moſt ſolemn never 
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to leſſen. its dignity, by ſubmitting to patniary/ 
obligations. - 

We correſponded, with. great regularity, and the 
moſt unbounded confidence, for the ſpace of two 
years, when, he arrived at Lyons in his way home. 
He wrote me, thence, the moſt preſſing invitation 
to meet him at Paris, where, he intended to rema n 
fon ſome time. My defire to comply with his re- 
queſt, and ſhorten our abſence, was ſo earneſt, 
that my mother, too indulgent tor controul me, 
lent. me what aſſiſtance was in her power, and, in 
an ill-fated moment I ſet out for that capital. 

My meeting with this dear friend was the hap- 
pieſt event. of my life: he introduced me to all 
his acquaintance z and, ſo quickly did time ſeem to 
paſs at that delightful, period, that the ſix weeks I 
had allotted; for my ſtay, were gone, ere [ was ſen- 
ſible L had miſſed ſo many days. But I muſt now 
own, that the company of my friend was not the 
ſole ſubject of my felicity : I became acquainted 
with a young. lady, daughter of an Engliſhman of 
diſtinction, with whom I formed. an attachment 
which I have a thouſand times vowed, a thouſand: 
times. ſincerely thought would be laſting as my 
life. She had but juſt quitted a convent, in which 
ſhe had been placed when a child, and though 
Engliſh. by birth, ſhe could ſcarcely fpeak her na- 
tive language. Her perſon and diſpoſition were 
equally engaging ; but chiefly 1 adored her for the 
greatneſs of the expectations which, for my ſake, 
ſhe was willing to reſign, 

When the time for my reſidence in Paris expir- 
ed, I was almoſt diſtra cted at the idea of quitting 


it; yet L had not the courage to make our attach- 


ment known to her father, who right reaſonably 


form for her ſuch views as would make him re- 
jet, with a contempt which I could not bear to- 
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think N ſuch an offer as mine. Yet I had free 
acceſs to the Nduſe, where ſhe ſeemed to be left 
almoſt wholly to the guidance of an old ſervant, 
who was my faſt friend. 

But, to be brief, the ſudden and unexpected re- 
turn of her father, one fatal afternoon, proved the 
beginning of the miſery which has ever ſince de- 
voured me. I doubt not but he had liſtened to 
our converſation, for he darted into the room with 
the rage of a madman. Heavens! what a ſcene ? 
followed l-what abuſive language did the ſhame Þ 
of a clandeſtine affair, and the conſciouſneſs of 
acting ill, induce me to brook ! At length, how- ? 
ever, his fury exceeded my patience, —he called 
me a beggarly, cowardly Scotchman. Fired at 
the words, I drew my ſword 3 he, with equal 
alertneſs, drew his; for he was not an old man, 
but, on the contrary, ſtrong and able as myſelf. 
in vain his daughter pleaded ;—in vain did I, re- 
pentant of my anger, retreat z—his reproaches 
continued; myſelt, my country, were loaded with 
infamy, —till, no longer conſtraining my rage,— 
we fought, and he fell. 

At that moment I could almoſt have deſtroyed 
myſelf! The young lady fainted with terror; the 
old ſervant, drawn to us by the noiſe of the ſcuf- 
fle, entreated me to eſcape, and promiſed to bring 
intelligence of what ſhould pals to my apartment. 
The diſturbance which I heard raiſed in the houſe 
obliged me to comply, and, ina ſtate of mind in- 
conceivably wretched, I tore myſelf away. 

My friend, who I found at home, ſoon diſcover- 
ed the whole affair, It was near midnight ere the 
woman came. She told me that her maſter was 
living, and her young miſtreſs reſtored to her ſen- 
ſes. The abſolute neceſſity for my leaving Paris, 
while any danger remained, was forcibly urged by 
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ay friend: the ſervant promiſed to acquait him / 
of whatever paſſed, and he, to tranſiiſit to me her 
information. Thus circumſtanced, with the al- 
ſtance of this dear friend, I effected my depar-, 
ture from Paris, and, not long after, I returned to, 
Scotland. I would fain have ſtopped by the way, 
that I might have been nearer the ſcene of all wy 
concerns, but the low ſtate of my finances denied 
me that ſatisfaQion. 1 

The miſerable ſituation of my mind was ſoon 
diſcovered by my mother; nor would ſhe reſt till 
| communicated the cauſe. She heard my whole. 
ſtory with an agitation, that aſtoniſhed me ;— 
the name of the parties concerned, ſeemed to 
ſtrike her with horror ;—but when I faid, We 
2M fought, and he fell ;—< My fon,” cried ſhe, 
“you have then murdered your father!“ and ſhe 
FF ſunk breathleſs at my feet. Comments, Madam, 
IT upon ſuch a ſcene as this, would to you be ſuper- 
fluous, and to me agonizing : I cannot, for both 
our ſakes, be too conciſe. When ſhe recovered, 
ſhe confeſſed all the particulars of a tale which ſhe 
had hoped never to have revealed, —Alas l the 
loſs ſhe had ſuſtained of my father was not by 
death !l-bound to her by no ties but thoſe of ho- 
nour, he had voluntarily deſerted her |-—Her ſet- 
tling in Scotland was not the effect of choice, —ſhe 
was baniſhed thither by a family but too juſtly in- 
cenſed ;—pardon, Madam, that I cannot be more 
explicit | | | 

My ſenſes, in the greatneſs of my miſery, aQtu- 
ally forſook me, and for more than a week I was 
wholly delirious. My unfortunate mother was yet 
more to be pitied, for ſhe pined with unmitigated 
ſorrow, eternally reproaching herſelf for the dan- 
ger to which her too ſtrict ſilence had expoſed me. 
When I recovered my reaſon, my impatience to 

1 hear 
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\ hear ff6m Paris almoſt deprived me of it again ll fv" 
and though the length, of time I waited for letters ne. 
might juſtly be attributed to contrary winds, [ | hae 
could not bear the delay, and was twenty times 
upon the point of returning thither at all hazards. 
At length, however, ſeveral letters arrived at 
once, and from the moſt inſupportable of my af 
fictions F was then relieved; for they acquainted : 
me that the horrors of paricide were not in reſerve Z 
for me. They informed me alſo, that as ſoon as 
the wound was healed, a journey would be made 
to England, where my unhappy ſiſer was to be | 
received by anaunt with whom ſhe was to live. 
This intelligence ſomewhat quieted the violence 
of my ſorrows. I inſtantly formed a plan of meet- 
ing them in London, and, by revealing the whole 
_ dreadful ſtory, convincing this irritated parent that I 
he had nothing more to apprehend from his daugh- | 
ter*s unfortunate choice. My mother conſented, 
and gave me a letter to prove the truth of my aſ- 
ſertions. As I could but ill afford to make this 
Journey, I travelled in the cheapeſt way that was 
poſſible, I took an obſcure lodging, I need not, 
Madam, tell you where,—and boarded with the 
people of the houſe. 

Here I languiſhed, week after week, vainly 
hoping for the arrival of my family; but my im- 
petuoſity had blinded me to the imprudence of 
which I was guilty in quitting Scotland ſo . 
My wounded father, after his recovery, relapſed; 
and when I had waited in the moſt comfortleſs ſi- 
tuation for ſix weeks, my friend wrote me word, 
that the journey was yet deferred for ſome time 
longer. | 

My finances were then nearly exhauſted, and I 
was obliged, though moſt unwillingly, to beg fur- 
ther aſſiſtance from my mother, that I might re- 
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turn to Scotland, Oh]! Madam !—my anſwer was 4 
not from herſelf,—it was written by a lady hd 


„ I had long been her companion, and acquainted me 
nes that ſhe had been taken ſuddenly ill of a fever, — 
ds. and was no more 
at The compaſſionate nature of which you have 
af. given ſuch noble proofs, aſſures me I need not, if 
ed I Gcould, paint to you the anguiſh of a mind over- 
ve whelmed with ſuch accumulated ſorrows. 
as Incloſed was a letter to a near relation which 
de ſhe had, during her illneſs, with much difficulty, 
be written, and in which, with the ſtrongeſt mater- 
nal tenderneſs, ſhe deſcribed: my deplorable ſituati- 
ce on, and entreated his intereſt to procure me ſome 
t- preferment. Yet ſo ſunk was I by misfortune, , 
le that a fortnight elapſed: ere I had the courage or 
at ſpirit to attempt delivering this letter, I was then 
1 coiapelled to it by want. To make my appear- 
, ance with ſome decency, I was neceſſiated, my- 


ſelf, to the melancholy taſk of changing my co- 
loured cloaths for a ſuit of mourning ;—and then 
proceeded to ſeek my relation. 

I was informed that he was not in town, 

In this deſperate ſituation, the pride of my 


; heart, which hitherto. had not bowed to adverſity 
7 gave way, and I determined to entreat the aſſiſ- 
: tance of my friend, whoſe offered ſervices I had a 
r thouſand' times rejected. Yet, Madam, ſo hard 


is it to root from the mind its favourite princi- 
ples, or prejudices, call them which you pleaſe, 
that I lingered another week ere I had the reſolu- 
tion to ſend away a letter which I regarded as the 
death of my independence, 

At length, reduced to my laſt ſhilling, dunned 
inſolentiy by the people of the houſe, and almoſt 
famiſhed, I ſealed this fatal letter, and, with a 


heavy heart, determined to take it to the poſt- 
| office. 
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office! But Mr. Branghton and his ſon ſuffered me 
| vot to pals through their ſhop with impunity ; they | 
inſulted me grotsly, and threatned me with im- 
priſonment, if I did not immediately ſatisfy their | 
demands. Stung to the ſoul, I bid them have but 
a day's patience, and flung from them, in a ſtate 
of mind too terrible for deſcription. 3 

My letter, which I now found would be receiv- 
ed too late to ſave me from diſgrace, I tore into a 
thouſand pieces, and ſcarce could I refrain from put- 
ting an inſtantaneous, an unlicenſed period to my 
exiſtence. 3 

In this diforder of my ſenſes, I formed the hor- 
rible plan of turning foot- pad; for which purpoſe 
I returned to my lodging, and collected whatever of 
my apparel I could part with, which I immediately 
ſold, and with the profits purchaſed a brace of piſ- 
tols, powder and ſhot. I hope, however, you 
will believe, when I moſt folemnly aſſure you, 
my ſole intention was to frighten the paſſengers 1 
ſhou!d aſſault, with theſe dangerous weapons, 
which I had not loaded, but from a reſolution, — 
a dreadful one, I own,—to ſave my/elf from an ig- 
nominious death if ſeized. And, indeed, I thought 
if I could but procure money ſufficient'to pay Mr. 
Branghton, and make a journey to Scotland, I 
ſhould ſoon be able, by the public papers, to diſ- 
cover whom I had injured, and to make private 
retribution. ; 

But, Madam, new to every ſpecies of villany, 
my peturbation was ſo great that I could with dif- 
ficulty ſupport myſelf : yet the Branghtons obſerv- 
ed it not as I paſſed through the ſhop. 

Here I ſtop: what followed? is better known to 
yourſelf. But no time can ever efface from my 
memory that moment, when in the very action of 
preparing for my own deſtruction, or the lawleſs 
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ſeizure of the propert? of others, you tuſhéd in-“ 
to the room, and arreſted my arm [It was, in? 
deed, an awful moment [the hand of Providence 
ſeemed to intervene between me and eternity; I 
beheld you as an angel !—l thought you dropt 
from the clouds ;—the. earth, indeed, had never 
before preſented to my view a form ſo celeſtial | — 
What wonder, then, that a ſpectacle ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing ſhould, to a man diſordered as I was, appear 
too beautitul to be human ? 

And now, Madam, that I have performed this 
painful taſk, the more grateful one remains of re- 
warding, as far as is in my power, your generous 
goodnels, by aſſuring you it ſhall not be thrown 
away. You have awakened me to a ſenſe of the 
falſe pride by wich I have been aCQtuated, —a 
pride which, while it ſcorned aſſiſtance from a 
friend, ſcrupled not to compel it from a ſtranger, 
though at the hazard of reducing that ſtranger to 
a ſituation as deſtitute as my. own. Yet, Oh! 
how violent was the ſtruggle which tore my con- 
flicting ſoul, ere I could perſuade myſelf to profit 
by the benevolence which you were ſo evidently 
diſpoſed to exert in my favour |! 

By means of a ring, the gift of my much-re- 
gretted mother, I have for the preſent ſatisfied Mr. 
Branghton; and by means of your compaſſion, I 
hope to ſupport myſelf, either till I hear from my 
friend, to whom, at length, I have written, or till 
the relation of my mother returns to town. 

To talk to vou, Madam, of paying my debt, 
would be vain; I never can ! the ſervice you have 
done me exceeds; all power of return; you have 
reſtored me to my ſenſes, you have taught me to 
curb thoſe paſſions which bereft me of them, and, 
ſince I cannot avoid calamity, to bear it as a man! 
An interpoſition ſo wonderfully circumſtanced can 


never 
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* be recollected without benefit. Yet allow k 
me to ſay, the pecuniary part of my obligation | 


muſt be ſettled by my firſt ability. 


I am, Madam, with the moſt profound reſpect, 


and heart-felt gratitude, 
| Your: obedient, 
and devoted humble ſervant, 
J. MACARTNEY. 
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LETTER VI. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Holborn, July 1, 5 o'clock in the morn. 


O SIR, what an adventure have I to write !— 
all night it has occupied my thoughts, and I am 
now riſen thus early, to write to you. 

Yeſterday it was ſettled that we ſhould ſpend 
the evening in Marybone-gardens, where M. 
Torre, a celebrated foreigner, was to exhibit ſome 
fireworks, The party conſiſted of Madame Du- 
val, all the Branghtons, M. Du Bois, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Brown. 8 
We were almoſt the firſt perſons who entered 
the Gardens, Mr. Branghton having declared he 
would have all he could get for his money, which, 
at beſt, was only fooled away, at ſuch filly and 
idle places. 9 

We walked in parties, and very much detached 
from one another; Mr. Brown and Miſs Polly led 
the way by themſelves; Miſs Branghton and Mr. 
Smith followed, and the latter ſeemed determined 
to be revenged for my behaviour at the ball, by 
transferring all his former attention for me, to Miſs 
Branghton, who received it with an air of exulta- 
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tion: and very frequently they each - of them, 
though from different motives, looked back, to 
diſcover whether I obſerved their good intelligence. 
Madame Duval walked with M. Du Bois; and 
Mr. Branghton by himſelf; but his fon would wil- 
lingly have attached himielt wholly to me, ſaying 
frequently, Come, Mis, let's you and I have a 


little fun together; you ſee they have all left 


us, ſo now let us leave them.“ Butl begged to be 
excuſed, and went to the other fide of Madame 
Duval. | 

This Garden, as it is called, is neither ſtriki 
for magni ficence nor for beauty; and we were all 
ſo dull and languid, that I was extremely glad 


when we were jummoned to the orcheſtra, upon 


the opening of a concert; in the courſe of which, 
I had the pleaſure of hearing a concerto on the 
violen by Mr. Barthelemon, who, to me, ſeems a 
plaver of exquiſite fancy, feeling, and variety. 

When notice was given us, that the fire-works 
were preparing, we hurried along to ſecure good 
places for the ſight : but, very ſoon, we were ſo 
encircled and incommoded by the crowd, that Mr, 
Smith propoſed the ladies ſnould make intereſt for 
a form to ſtand upon; this was ſoon effected, and 
the men then left us, to accommodate themſelves 
better, ſaying they would return the moment the 
exhibition was over. 

The fire work was really beautiful, and told, 


with wonderful ingenuity, the ſtory of Orpheus 


and Eurydice: but, at the moment of the fatal 
look, which ſeparated them for ever, there was 
ſuch an exploſion of fire, and ſo horrible a noiſe, 
that we all as of one accord, jumped haſtily from 
the form, and ran away ſome paces, fearing that 
we were in danger of miſchief, from the innume- 
rable ſparks of fire which glittered in the air. 1 

| or 
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\ rolf a woment or two, I neither knew nor con- 
ſidered whither I had run; but my recollection 
was foon awakened by a ſtranger's addreſſing me 
with, Come along with me, my dear, and l' 
take care of you. 2A 

| ſtarted, and then, to my great terror, per- 
ceived that I had out-run all my companions, and 
ſaw. not one human being 1 knew ! with all the 
ſpeed in my power, and forgetful of my firſt 8 
fright, I haſtened back to the place I had left; 
—but found the form occupied by a new ſet of þ 

people. 

In vain, from-ide to ſide, .I looked for ſome 
face I knew; I found my ſelf in the the midſt of a 
crowd, yet without party, friend or acquain- 
tance, I walked, in diſordered haſte, from place 
to place, without knowing which way to turn, or 
whither I went. Every other moment, I was 
ſpoken to, by ſome bold and unfeeling man, to 
whom my diſtreſs, which, I think, muſt be very 
apparent, only furniſhed a pretence tor impertinent 
witticiſms, or free gallantry. 

At laſt, a young officer, marching fiercely up 
to me, faid, «© You are a {weet pretty creature, 
and I enliſt you in my ſervice ; and then, with 
great violence, he ſeized my hand. I fcreamed 
aloud with fear, and, forcibly ſnatching it away, 

I ran haſtily up to two ladies, and cried, ** For 
Heaven's ſake dear ladies, afford me ſome pro- 
te &ion!“ 

They heard me with a loud laugh, but very 
readily ſaid, “ Ay, let her walk between us; 
and each of them took hold of an arm. 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice, 
they aſked what had afrightered my little Ladyſhip ? 

I told them my adventure very fimply, and en- 
treated 


* 


\ 
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on- eated they would have the goodneſs to affiſt 
tion Me in] finding my friends. 18 a 
me O yes, to be ſure, they ſaid, I ſhould not want 
I'll Por friends, whilſt I was with them. Mine, I 

aid, would be very grateful for any civilities 
"Frith which they might favour me. But imagine, 


ber- 
and y dear Sir, how I muſt be confounded, when 1 
the Pbſerved, that every other word | ſpoke produced 
irſt loud laugh ! However, Iwill not dwell upon a 
ft; Monverſation, which ſoon, to my innexpreſlible 


of horror, convinced me I had ſought protection 
rom inſult, of thoſe who were themſelves moſt 

ne ikely to offer it! You, my deareſt Sir, I well 

"a now, will both feel for, and pitty my terror, 

n- which I have no words to deſcribe. 

ce Had I been at liberty, | ſhould have inſtantly 


or run away from them, when I made the ſhocking 


as diſcovery; but, as they held me faſt, that was 
tO Wutterly impoſſible : and ſuch was my dread of their 
WV reſentment or abuſe, that I did not dare to make 


any open attempt to eſcape. 
bey aſked me a thouſand queſtions, accom- 
panied by as many ballows, of who I was, what 
| was, and whence I came, My anſwers were 
very incoherent, —but what, good Heaven | were 
my emotions, when a few moments afterwards, 
I perceived advancing our way, Lord Orville! 
Never ſhall I forget what I felt at that inſtant : 
had I, indeed, been junk to the guilty ſtate, 
which ſuch companions might lead him to ſuſpe&, 
I could icarce have had feclings more cruelly de- 
preſſing. | | 
However, to my infinite joy, he paſſed u 
without diſtinguiſhing me; though I ſaw that, in 
a Careleſs manner, his eyes furveyed the party, 
As ſoon as he was gone, one of thele unhappy 
women laid, ** Do you know that young fellow?“ 
| Not 
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Not thinking it poſſible ſhe ſheuld mean Lord : 
Orville by ſuch a term, I readily aniwered, ** No, 
« Madam.” x f 

« Why then,” anſwered ſhe, “ you have a | 
monſtrous good ſtare, for a little country Mis.“ 

I now found I had miſtaken her, but was glad to 
avoid an explanation. | f 
A few minutes after, what was my delight, to 
hear the voice of Mr. Brown, who called out, 
© Lord, i'n't that Miſs what's her name?“ | 

* Thank God,” cried I, ſuddenly ſpringing 
from 8 both, ** thank God, I have found my 
arty ! | ; 

"_ Brown, was, however, alone, and with- 

out knowing what I did, I took. hold: of his arm. 
Lord, Miſg, cried he, we've had ſuch a 

hunt you can't think | ſome of them thought you 

was, gone home; but I fays, ſays I, I don't think 

lays I, that ſhe'll like to go home all alone, ſayt 
57 


& So that the gentleman belongs to you, Miſs, 
does he-?” ſaid! one of the Women. 

Ves, Madam,” anſwered I, “and now I thank 
you for your civility ; but as ham fate, will not 
give you any further trouble.“ | 

1 courtſied ſlightly, and would have walked: 
away ;, but, moſt unfortunately, Madame Du- 
val and the two Miſs Branghtons juſt: then joined 
Us. | | 

They all began to make a thouſand enquiries, 
to which I briefly anſwered, that I had been 
obliged to theſe two ladies for walking with: me, 
and would tell them more another time: for, 
though I felt great comparative courage, I was yet 
too much intimidated. by their preſence, to dare 


be explicit. 
| Nevertheleſs, 


% 
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rd FF | Nevertheleſs, I ventured! once more,, to wiſh 
them good night, and propoſed ſecking Mr. 
27 Brarghton, Theſe unhappy women liſtened to 

a all that was: ſaid with a kind of callous curioſity, 
and ſeemed determined not to take any hint. But 

my vexation was terribly augmented, when, after 

: having whiſpered ſomething to each other, they 

o very cavalierly declared, that they intended join- 

t, ing our party | and then, one of them, very bold- 

ly took hold of my arm, while the other, going 

g round, leized that of Mr. Brown; and thus, al- 

7 [7 moſt forcibly, we were moved on between them, 

and tollowed by Madame. Duval and the Mais 
> [7 Branghtons. ? 

It would be very difficult to ſay which was 
greateſt, my fright, or Mr. Brown's conſternati- 
on; who ventured not to. make the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance, though his uneaſineſs made him tremble al- 
moſt as much as myſelf. I would inſtantly have 
withdrawn: my arm; but it was held ſo tight, L 
could! not move it; and poor Mr. Brown was cir- 
eumſtanced in the ſame manner on the. other ſide 
for L heard: him ſay, Lord, Ma'am, there's no 
need to ſqueeze one's arm ſo l“ #1 

And this was: our ſituation, for we had not 
taken three ſteps, when, — 0 Sir, we again met 
Lord Orville !—but not again did he paſs quietly 
by us, —unhappily I caught his eye; both mine, 
immediately, were bent to. the ground; but h 
approached me, and: we all ſtopped, | 

I then looked up. He bowed. Good: God, 
with what expreſſive eyes did he regard me] Ne- 
ver were ſurpriſe and concern fo. ſtrongly marked, 

yes, my dear Sir, he looked: greatly concerned; 
and that, the remembrance of that, is the only 
conſolation I feel, for an evening the moſt pain- 


What 
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What he firſt ſaid, I know not; for, indeed, [| 
ſeemed to have neither ears nor underſtanding ; # 
but I recolle& that I only courtſied in filence. He 
pauſed for an inſtant, as it—lI believe fo,-as if 
unwilling to paſs on ; but then, finding the whole { 
party detained, he again bowed, and took leave. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I thought I ſhould have 
fainted, io great was my emotion from ſhame, I 
vexation, and a thouſand other feelings, for which 
I have no expteſſions. I abſolutely tore myſelf 
from the woman's arm, and then, diſengaging 2? 
my ſelf from that of Mr. Brown, I went to Ha- 
dame Duval, and beſought that ſhe would not ſut- 
ter me to be again parted from her. | A 

I fancy—that Lord Orville ſaw what paſſed; |? 
for ſcarcely was I at liberty, ere he returned, 
Methought, my dear Sir, the pleaſure, the, ſur- | 
priſe of that moment, recompenſed me for all the 
chagrin I had before felt: for do you not think, 
that this return, manifeſts, from a character ſo 
quiet, ſo reſerved as Lord Orville's, ſomething 
like ſolicitude in my concerns ?—ſuch at leaſt, was 
the interpretation I involuntarily made upon again 
ſeeing him. 

With a politeneſs to which I have been ſome 
time very little uſed, he apologiſed for returning, 
and then enquired after the health of Mrs. Mirvan, 
and the reſt of the Howard Grove family. The 
flattering. conje ure which I have juſt acknow- 
ledged, had ſo wonderfully reſtored my ſpirits, 
that I believe I never anſwered him ſo readily, and 
with ſo little conſtraint. Very ſhort, however, 
was the duration of this converſation: for we were 
ſoon moſt diſagreeably interrupted. \ 

The Miſs Branghtons, though they ſaw almoſt 
immediately the characters of the women to 
whom | had ſo untortunately applied, were, never- 

5 a thele ſs, 
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1, I tneleſs, fo weak and fooliſh, as merely to titter 
\& . Wat their behaviour. As to Madame Duval, ſhe 
A as really for ſome time ſo ſtrangely impoſed 
s if upon. that ſhe thought they were two real fine 


10le ladies. Indeed it is wonderful to lee how caſily 
e. ; and how frequently ſhe is deceived ; our diſturb-= 
ave YH oce, however, arole from young Brown, who 
ne, X was new between the two women, by whoin his 
ich WY arms were ablolutely pinioned to his ſides: for a 
ſelf few minutes, his complaints had been only mur— 
ing JF mured; but he now Called out aloud, “ Good- | 
la. nc, Lavies, you hurt me like any thing | why 


I can't walk at all, if you keep pinching my 
arms ſo !”? | 


4. This ſpeech raiſed a loud laugh in the women, 
d. and redoubled the tittering oi the Miſs Brangh- 
= ton's. For my own part, | was moſt cruelly con- 
he fulcd; while the countenance of Lord Orville 
k n.aniteſted a ſort of indignant,aſtoniſhment ; and, 
fa from that moment, he ipoke to me no more, till 


— Madame Duval who now began to ſuſpect her 
* company, propoſed our taking the firſt box we ſaw 

empty, belpeaking a ſupper, and waiting till Mr. 
e Branghton ſhould find us. 

Miſs Polly mentioned-one ſhe had remarked, to 

» which we all turned ; Madame Duval inſtantly 
5 ſeated herſelf; and the two bold women, forcing 
-4 the-frightened Mr, Brown to go between them, fol- 
| lowed her example. . | 
q Lord Orville, with an air of gravity thai wound- 
. ed my very ſoul, then withed me good night, I 
£ ſaid not a word; but my face, if it had any con- 

ne ction with my heart, muſt have looked melan- 
: choly indeed: and ſo, I have ſome reaſon to be- 
, lieve, it did; for he added, with much more ſoft- 
- neſs, though not leſs dignity, “ Will Miſs Anville 


he took leave. 


allow 
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allow me to aſk her addreſs, and to pay my re. f e: 
Teas to her before I leave town?“ 

O how I changed colour at this unexpected re- ; 
queſt yet what was the mortification I ſuffered, 
in anſwering, ** My Lord, I am—in Holborn 1 
* He then bowed and left us. 


What, what can he think of this adventure!“ V 
how ſtrangely, how cruelly have all appearance; 8 Y 
turned againſt me] Had I been bleſſed with an) juſt! 
Preſence of mind, I ſhould inſtantly have explain- | =Y tain 
ed to him the accident which occaſioned my ea. the 
in fuch terrible company but I have none we 

As to the reſt of the evening, I cannot relate the ioo 
particulars of what paſſed ; for, to you, 1 only | nme 
write of what I think, and 1 can think of nothing 1 in 1 
but this unfortunate, this diſgraceful meeting. per 
"Theſe two poor women continued to torment us ed, 
all, but eſpecially poor Mr. Brown, who ſeemed a 
to afford them uncommon diverſron, til we were F 2 
diſcovered by Mr. Branghton, who very ſoon | a | 
found means to releaſe us from their perſecutions, {0 
by frightening them away. We ſtayed but a thort WW fo! 
time after they left us, which was all employed in hi: 

explanations. to 
W 


Whatever may be the conſtruction which Lord 
Orville may put upon this affair, to me it cannot he 
fail of being unfavourable; to be ſeen—gracious by 
Heaven !—to be ſeen in company with two women 
of ſuch character I— How vainly, how proudly 
have I wiſhed to avoid meeting bim when only 80 
with the Branghton's and Madame Duval, — but 5 


now, how joyful ſhould I be had he ſeen me to no 5 
ater diſadvantage !-—Holborn, too! what a di- if 
reCtion !—he who bad always—but I will not tor- a 


ment you, my deareſt Sir, with any more of my 

mortifying conje ctures and apprehenſions: perhaps 

he may call, — and then I ſhall have an a 
0 


EVELIN A ay 
pf explaining to him all the moſt ſhockivg part of 


the adventure. And yet, as 1. did not tell him at 


whoſe houſe I lived, he may not be able to diico- 


ver me; I merely faid in Ho#orn, and he, who I 


ſuppoſe ſaw my embarraſſment, forbore to aſk any 


other direction. 


Well, I muſt take my chance ! | 
Yet let me, in juſtice to Lord Orville, and in 


juſtice to the high opinion I have always enter- 


tained of his honour and delicacy,—let me obſerve 
the difference of his behaviour, when nearly in 
the fame ſnuation to that of Sir Clement Wil- 
looghby. He had at leaſt equal cauſe to depreci- 


Inte me in his opinion, and to mortify and ſink me 


in my own: but far different was his conduct; — 
perplexed, indeed, he looked, and much fſurpriſ- 
ed, but it was benevolently, not with inſolence. 
am even inchned to think, that he could not ſee 
a young creature whom he had fo lately known in 
a higher ſphere, appear ſo ſuddenly, ſo ſtrangely, 
ſo diſgrace{ully altered in her ſituation, without 
ſome pity and concern, But, whatever might be 
his doubts and ſuſpicions, far from ſuffering them 
to influence his behaviour, he ſpoke, he looked, 
with the ſame politeneſs and attention with which 


he had always honoured me when countenanced 
by Mrs. Mirvan. 3 

Once again, let me drop this ſubject. 

In every mortification, every diſturbance, how 
grateful to my heart, how ſweet to my recollecti- 
on, in the certainty of your never-failing tender- 
neſs, ſympathy, and protection! Oh Sir, could 
I, upon this ſubject, could I write as I feel, — how 
animated would be the language of | 

: | Your devoted | 

—_ EveLiNaA. 
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LETTER VI. 

Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. i 

5 Holborn, July 1. 1 

LisTLess, uneaſy, and without either ſpirt f 


or Couiage o employ myſelf, from the time I had 
finiſhed my laſt letter, I indolently ſeated myſelf 
"at the window, where, while I waited Madame 
Duval's ummons to breakfaſt, I perceived among | 
the carriages which paſſed by, a coronet coach, 
and, in 4 few minutes, from the window of 
it, Lord Orville! I inſtantly retreated, but not, 
I believe, unſeen; for the coach immediately 
drove up to our door. 1 | 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I muſt own I was greatly 
agitated ; the idea of receiving Lord Orville by 
myſelf, — the knowledge that his viſic was entirely 
to me—the wiſh of explaining the unfortunate 
adventure of yeſterday,—and the mortification of 
my preſent circumſtances,—all theſe thoughts, oc- 
curring to me nearly at the ſame time, occaſioned 
me more anxiety, confuſion, and perplexity, than 
I can poſſibly expreſs. | 

I believe he meant to ſend up his name; but 
the maid, unuſed to ſuch a ceremony, forgot it 

by the way, and only told me, that a great Lord 
was below, and deſired to fee me: and, the next 
moment he appeared himſelf. 

If formerly when in the circle of high life, and c 
accuſtomed to its manners, I ſo much admired and 
diſtinguiſhed the grace, the elegance of Lord 
Orville, think, Sir, how they muſt ſtrike me now, 
—now, when, far removed from that ſplendid 
circle, I live with thoſe to whom even civility 1s 
unknown, and decorum a ſtranger! 


— 


I am 
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I am ſure I received him very awkwardly ; de- 
preſſed by a ſituation ſo diſagreeable, could I do 
otherwiſe? When his firſt enquiries were made, 
„ 1 think myſelf very fortunate,” he faid, „“ in 
meeting with Miſs Anville at home, and ſtill more 
ſo, in finding her diſengaged.” | 

[ only courtſied. He then talked of Mrs. Mir- 
van; aſked how long I had been in town, and 
other ſuch general quettionz, which, happily, 
ave me time to recover from my embarraſiment. 
After which, he ſaid, * If Miſs Anville will al- 
low me the honour of fitting by her a few minutes 
(for we were both ſtanding)” I will venture to 
tell her the motive which, next to enquiring after 
per health, has prompted me to wait on her thus 
early.“ 

We were then both ſeated, and, after a ſhort 
pauſe, he ſaid, How to apologize for ſo great 
a liberty as I am upon the point of taking, I know 
not; ſhall I, therefore, rely wholly upon your 
goodneſs,' and not apologize at all ? 

* I only bowed. | | * 

] ſhould be extremely ſorry to appear imper- 
tinent, — yet hardly know how to avoid it. 

„ Impertinent! O my Lord,” cried I, eagerly, 
© that J am ſure, is impoſſible !”” 


It 66 You are very good, anſwered he, 66 and 
0 encourage me to be ingenuous—“ 


Again he ſtopped ; but my expeQation was too 
great for ſpeech : at laſt, without looking at me, 
1 ina low voice and heſitating manner, he ſaid, 
F Were thole Ladies with whom I ſaw you laſl 
F night, ever in your company before ?—” . 

No, my Lord,” cried I riſing and colour- 

f ing violently, “ nor will they ever be again.“ 
L He roſe too, and with an air of the moſt con» 
* concern, ſaid, Pardon, Madam, the 

OL. Il. 
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abruptneſs of a queſtion which I knew not hon 
to introduce as I ought, and for which I have non 
excule to offer, but my reſpe& for Mrs. Mirvan, Wa 
Joined to the ſincereſt wiſhes for your happineſs: o 
yet Ifear I have gone too far!“ | 
Jam very lenfible of the honour of your 
Lordſhip's attention,” ſaid I, “ but oy 4 
© Permit me to aſſure you,” cried he, finding 
I hefitated, * that officioulneis is not my charzc- 
teriſtic, and that | would by no means have riſked 
vour' diſpleaſure, bad I not been fully fatisfied you 
were too generous to be offended, without a real 
cauſe, of offence.?” - | I 
«© Offendcd !*? cried I, no, my Lord, Tam on- 
ly grieved, —grieved, indeed ! to find wytelf in a 
ſituation ſo unfortunate, as to be obliged to make 
explanations which cannot but mortify and ſhock 
me.“ | | 
© It is I alone,” cried he, with ſome eagerneſs, 
« ho am ſhocked, as it is I who deſerve to be 
mortified; I ſeek no explanation, for I have no 
doubt; but, in miſtaking me, Miſs Anville 1n- 
fures herſelf: allow me, therefore, frankly and 
openly to tell you the intention of my viſit.“ 
T bowed, and we both returned to our feats. 
will own myſclf to have been greatly ſur— 
priſed, continued he, ** when I met you yel- 
terday evening, in company with two perſons 
who I was ſenſible merited not the honour of 
your notice; nor was it eaſy for me to conjec- 
ture the caule of your being ſo ſituated ; yet, be- 
heveme, my incertitude did not for a moment do 
you injury; I was ſatisfied that their characters 
muſt be unknown to you, and I thought with con- 
cern of the ſhock you would ſuſtain, when'you 
diſcovered their unworthineſs. I ſhould not, 
hewever, upon fo fhort an acquaintance, have 
uſurped. | 


„ nn enn ee 
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how ſurped the privilege of intimacy, in giving my 
e no naked ſentiments upon ſo delicate a ſubje&, 
-van ad I not known that credulity is the ſiſter ot in- 
[eſs Ml ocence, and therefore feared you might be de- 

SW cived. A ſomething which I could not reſiſt,” 
your Wrged me to the freedom | have taken to caution 

ou; but I ſhall not eaſily forgive myſelf, if 1 
dire Have been ſo unfortunate as to give you pain.” 
rac. WM The pride which his firſt queſtion had excited, 
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ſked ow ſubſided into delight and gratitude, and I in- 
you Nantly related to him, as well as I could, the 
real Mecident which had occaſioned my joining the un- 


happy women with whom he had met me. He 
Wiſtened with an attention ſo flattering, ſeemed fo 
nuch intereſted during. the recital, and, when I 
ad done, thanked me, in terms fo polite, for 
hat he was plealed to call my condeicenſion, 
hat I was almoſt aſhamed, either to look at, or hear 


eſs, Win. TY 
be Soon after, the maid came to tell me, that 
no Madame Duval deficed to have breakfaſt made in 
in- her ownroom. 1 6 
and I fear,” cried Lord Orville, inſtantly riſing, 
WW that I have intruded upon your time,—yet 
who, ſo ſituated, could do otherwile ?*”” Then, 
uh taking my hand, ** Will Mis Anville allow me 
e chus to ſeal my peace ?“ He preſſed it to his lips, 
ons and took leave. 
of Generous! noble Lord Orville! how difinte- 
80 reſted his conduQ! how delicate his whole beha- 
"MY viour {| willing to adviſc, yet afraid to wound me | 
40 —Can I ever, in future, regret the adventure I 
FRY met with at Marybone, ſince it has been produg- 
bw ive of a viſit ſo flattering? Had my mortificati- 
* ons been ſtill more humiliating, my terrors ſtill. 
ot, more alatming, ſuch a mark of clteem—may L 
ve 113207 C2 | not 


$2 nr 
not call it ſo from Lord Orville, would have 
made me ample amends.. 

And, indeed, my dear Sir, I require ſome con- 
ſolation in my preſent very diſagreeable ſituation; 
for, ſince he went, two incidents have happpened, 
that, had not my ſpirits been particularly En; 
would greatly have diſconcerted me. | 

During breakfaſt, Madame Duval very abrupt- 
ly, aſked if 1 ſhould like to be married ? and ad- 
ded, that Mr. Branghton had been propoſing a 
match for me with his fon, Surprized, and, I 
muſt own, provoked, I aſſured her that, in think- 
ing of me, Mr. Branghton would very vainly loſe 
his time. 

% Why,“ cried ſhe, “ I have had grander views 
for you, myſelf, if once I could get you to Paris, 
and maxe you be owned ; but, it I can't do that, 
and you can do no better, why, as you are both 
my relations, I think to leave my fortune between 
you, and then, if you wacrys you never need want 
for nothing.“ 

I begged her not to purſue the ſubje &, as, I 
aſſured her, Mr. Branghton was totally diſagreea- 
ble to me: but ſhe continued her admonitions 
and refleCtions with her uſual diſregard of what- 
ever | could anſwer, She charged me, very pe- 
remptorily, neither wholly to diſcourage, nor yet to 
accept Mr, Branghton's offer, till ſhe ſaw what 
could be done for me: the young man, ſhe added, 
had often intended to ſpeak to me himſelf, but, 
not well knowing how to introduce the ſubje&, he 
had deſired her to pave the way for him. 

I ſcrupled not warmly and freely to declare my 
averſion to this propoſal; but it was to no effect, 
as ſhe concluded juſt as ſhe had begun, by ſaying, 
that I ſhould not have ws if I could do better. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing, however, ſhall perſuade me toliſten to 
any other perſon concerning this odious affair. 

My ſecond cauſe of uneaſineſs ariſes, very un- 
expectedly, from M. Du Bois, who, to my inh- 
nite ſurprize, upon Madame DuvaPs quitting the 
room after dinner, put into my hand a note, and 
immediately left the houſe. | 
This note contains an open declaration. of an 
attachment to me, which, he ſays, he ſhould ne- 
ver have preſumed to have acknowledged, had he 
not been informed, that Madame Duval deſtined 
my hand to young Branghton, a match which 
he cannot endure to think of. He beſeeches me, 
earneſtly to pardon his temerity, profeſſes the moſt 
inviolable re ipe &, and commits his fate to time, 
patience, and pity. 

This conduct in M Du Bois, gives me real con- 
cern, as I was diſpoled to think very well of him. 
It will not, however, be difficult to diſcourage 
bim, and therefore I ſhall not acquaint Madame 
Duval of his letter, as | have reaſon to believe it 
would greatly diſpleaſe her. 
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LETTER VIII. 


* Evelina in continuation, - 


1 


July 3. 


O SI R, how much uneaſineſs muſt J ſuffer, to 
counterbalance one ſhort morning of happineſs ! 

| Yeſterday, the Branghtons propoſed a party to 
Kenſington-gardens, and, as uſual, Madame Du- 
val inſiſted upon my attendance, 

We went ina hackney-coach to Piccadilly, and 
then had a walk through Hyde Park, which in any 
other company would have been delightful, [ 
1 Was 


| 
| 
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was much pleaſed with Kenſington-gardens, and 


think them infinitely preferable to thole of fl 
Vauxhall, 


with me almoſt by compulſion : 


red me to apprehend. 


iaid, “ I ſuppoſe, Miſs, aunt has told you about 
you know what ?—ha'nt ſhe, Miſs?““— But 1 


turned from him without making any anſwer, 


J 


Young Branghton was extremely trouble ſome; 
he inſiſted upon walking by my fide, and talked i 


however, my te- 
lerve and coldneſs prevented his entering upon the | 
hateful ſubject which Madame Duval had prepa- | 
Once, indeed, when [| 
was accidentally a few yards before the reſt, he 


Neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Brown were of the I 
party; and poor M. Du Bois when he found that 1 


avoided him, looked ſo melancholy, that I was re- 3 


ally forry for him. 


While we were ſtrolling round the garden, 1 j 
perceived, walking with a party of ladies at ſome 
diſtance, Lord Orville] I inſtantly retreated be- 
hind Miſs Branghton, and kept out of ſight till we 
feen by him | 


had paſſed him: for I dreaded being 
again, in a public walk, with a party of Which! 
was aſhamed, 

Happily I ſucceeded in my deſign 
more of him : for a ſudden and violent ſhower 
of rain made us all haſten out of the gardens. 
We ran til} we came to a ſmall green ſhop, where 
we begged ſhelter. Here we' found ourſelves in 
company with two ſootmen, whom the rain had 


driven into the ſhop. Their livery, I thought, I 1 


had before ſeen; and upon looking from the win- 
dow, I perceived the ſame upon a coachman be- 
longing to a carriage, which I immediately recol- 
ected to be Lord Orville's: 

Fearing to be known, I whiſpered Miſs Brangh- 
ton not to ſpeak my name. 


, and ſaw no | 


Had! conſidered but 
a moment 


- 
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nd moment, I ſhould have been ſenſible of the in- 
utility of ſuch a caution, ſince not ohe of the 
IT party call me by any other appellation than that 
of Couſin, or of Miſs; but 1 am perpetually in- 
volved in ſome diſtreſs or dilemma from my own 
heedleſſneſs. 

This requeſt excited very ſtrongly her curioſi- 


bluntneſs of enquiry, that I could not avoid telling 
her the reaſon of my making it, and, conſequent- 
ly, that I was known to Lord Orville: an acknow- 
ledgement which proved the moſt unfortunate in 
the world; for ſhe would not reſt till ſhe had 
drawn from me the circumſtances attending my firſt 
making the acquaintance. Then, calling to her 
ſiſter, ſhe ſaid, Lord, Polly only think! Mils 
has danced with a Lord ! 

„Well,“ cried Polly, “ that's a thing I ſhould 
never have thought of! And pray, Miſs, what 
did he ſay to you ?”? : 

This queſtion was much ſooner aſked than an- 


and earneſt, that they ſoon drew the attention of 
Madame Duval and the reſt of the party, to whom, 
in a very ſhort time, they repeated all they had 
gathered from me. 

* Goodneſs, then,” cried young Branghton, 


his Lordſhip*s coach to take me to town.” 


uſe of a Lord's acquaintance, for it would fave 
us coach-hire.”? | 

Lord, Miſs,” cried Polly, ©* I wiſh you 
would, for I ſhould like of all things to ride in a 
coronet coach!“ 


ty; and ſhe attacked me with ſuch eagerneſs and 
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ſwered; and they both became ſo very inquiſitive. | 


« if I was Miſs, if I would not make free with 


„ Why, ay,” faid the father, “ there would 
be ſome ſenſe in, that; that would be making ſome 
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I promiſe you,” ſaid Madame Duval, „ I'm 
glad you've thought of it, for I don't ſee no ob- 
je &ion; ſo let's have the coach-man called.“ y 

Not for the world,” cried I, very much a- 
farmed, “ indeed it is utterly impoſſible.“ , 

„ Why ſo?” demanded Mr. Branghton ; | 
„ pray where's the good of your knowing a Lord, 
if you're never the better for him?“ . 

«© Ma foi, child,” ſaid Madame Duval, “ you | 
don't know no more of the world than if you was 
a baby. Pray, Sir, (to one of the footmen,) tell | 
that coachman to draw up, for I wants to ſpeak 
to him.“ 3 4 

The man ſtared, but did not move. Pray, 
pray, Madam,” ſaid I, “ pray, Mr. Branghton, 
have the goodneſs to give up this plan; I know |? 
but very little of his Lordſhip, and carnot, upon | 
any account, take ſo great a liberty.” 

© Do'nt ſay nothing about it,“ ſaid Madame 
Duval, „“ for I ſhall have it my own way: ſo if | 
yon won't call the coachman, Sir, Pl] promiſe you 
Vil call him myſelf.” | 

The footman, very impertinently, laughed and. | 
turned upon his heel. Madame Duval, extremely 
irritated, ran out in the rain, and beckoned the 
coachman, who inſtantly obeyed her ſummons. 
Shocked beyond all expreſſion, I flew after her, 
and entreated her with the utmoſt earneftnels, to 
let us return in a hackney-coach : but oh !—ſhe 
is impenctrable to perſuaſion ! She told the man ſhe 
wanted him to carry her dire &ly to town, and that 


| ſhe would anſwer for him to Lord Orville, The 


man, with a ſneer, thanked her, but ſaid he ſhould 
aniwer for himſell ; and was driving off, when 
another footman came up to him, with informati- 
on that his Lord was gone into Kenfington palace, 
and would not want him for an hour or two. 


« Why 
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„ Why then, friend, “ ſaid Mr. Branghton, 


(for we were followed by all the party) ** where 
will be the great harm of your taking us to town ?” 

„ Beſides,” ſaid the ſon, ** Þ'll promiſe you a 
pot of beer for my own ſh:re.” 

Theſe ſpeeches had no other anſwer from the 
coachman than a loud laugh, which was echoed 
by the inſolent footmen. I rejoiced at their re- 
ſiſtance, though I was certain, that if their 
Lord had witneſſed their impertinence, they would 
have been inſtantly diſmiſſed his ſervice. 

© Pardie,” cried Madme Duval, „“ if I don't 
think all the footmen are the moſt impudenteſt 
fellows in the kingdom ! But Vil promiſe you I'll 
have your maſter told of your airs, ſo you'll get no 
good by em. 

„ Why pray,” ſaid the coachman, rather 
alarmed, “ did my Lord give you leave to uſe the 
coach;“ 

4 It's no matter for that,” anſwered ſhe;. 
„ Pm ſure if he's a gentleman he'd. let us have 
it ſooner than we ſhould be wet to the ſkin * but 
il promiſe you he ſhall know how ſaucy you've 
been, for this young lady knows him very well.” 

% Ay, that ſhe. does” ſaid Miſs Polly; “ and. 
ſhe's danced with hjm too. | 

„% Oh how I repented my fooliſh miſma-- 
nagement! the men bit their lips, and looked at 
one another in ſome confuſion, This was per- 
ceived. by our party, who, taking advantage of 
it, proteſted they would write Lord Orville word. 
of their ill behaviour without delay. This quite 
{tartled them, and one of the footmen offered to- 
run to the palace, and aſk his Lord's permiſſion for 
our having the carriage. | 

This propoſal really made me tremble ; and the 
Branghtons all bung back upon it : but Madame 
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palace with this ſtrange meſſage ! 


Duval is never to be diſſuaded from a ſcheme ſhe | 
has once formed. Do ſo,” cried ſhe, and give | 
this child's compliments to your maſter, and tell | 
him, as we ha*n't no coach here, we ſhould be glad 
to go juſt as far as Holborn in his.” 7 

* No, no, no, !“ cried I; ** don't go, I know | 
nothing of his Lordſhip,—1 ſend no meſſage,—l 
have nothing to ſay to him J“ | 

The men, very much perplexed, could with dif- 
ficulty reſtrain themſelves from reſuming their im- 
pertinent mirth. Madame Duval ſcolded me very 
angrily, and then defired them to go direQly, 
« Pray, then,“ ſaid the coachman, ** what name | 
is to be given to my Lord?“ 

& Anville,” anſwered Madame Duval, “ tell 
him Miſs Anville wants the coach; the young lady 
he danced with once.“ ; 

I was really in an agony : but the winds could 
not have been more deaf to me than thoſe to whom | 
I pleaded ! and therefore the footman, urged by the 
Tepeated threats of Madame Duval, and perhaps 
recollecting the name himſelf, actually went to the 


He returned in a few minutes, and bowing to me 
with the greateſt reſpect, ſaid, ** My Lord defires | 
his compliments, and his cartiage will be always at 
Miſs Anville's ſervice.” — 
I was ſo much affected by this politeneſs, and 
chagrined at the whole affair, that I could ſcarce 
refrain from tears. Madame Duval and the Miſs 
Branghtons eagerly jumped into the coach, and de- 
fired me to follow. I would rather have ſubmitted 
to the ſevereſt puniſhment z—but all reſiſtance 
vain. 3 

During the whole ride, I faid not a word; how- 
ever, the reſt of the party was ſo talkative, that 
my ſilence was very immaterial, We ſtopped 

| | at 
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at our lodgings; but when Madame Duval and I 
alighted, the Branghtons aſked if they could not be 
carried on to Snow-Hill? The ſervants, now all 
civility, made no objeCtion. Remonſtrances from 


me, would, I too well knew, be fruitleſs; and 


therefore, with a heavy heart, I retired to my 

room, and left them to their own direction. 
Seldom have l paſſed a night in greater unaſineſs; 

—ſo lately to have cleared myſelt in the good opi- 


nion of Lord Orville, —io ſoon to forfeit it Ito 


give him reaſon to ſuppoſe I preſumed to boaſt of 
his acquaintance,——to publiſh his having danced 
with me ; to take with him a liberty I ſhould have 
bluſhed to have taken with the moſt intimate of 
my friends I— to treat with tuch impertinent free- 


dom one who has honoured me with ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed reſpect !—indeed, Sir, I could have met 


with no accident that would ſo cruelly have tor- 
mented me | 


If ſuch were, then, my feelings, imagine, — for 
I cannot deſcribe, what I ſuffered during the ſcene 


I am now going to write. | | 
This morning, while I was alone in the dining- 


room, young Branghton called. He entered with 
a moſt important air, and ſtrutting up to me, 


faid, “ Miſs, Lord Orville ſends his compliments 
to you,” | 
© Lord Orville!“ - repeated I, much amazed, 


„ Yes, Miſs, Lord Orville; for J know his 
Lordſhip now, as well as you, And a very, civil 


gentleman he is for all he's a Lord.“ 


1 4 | P 
„Why you muſt know, Miſs, after we left 


you, we met with a little misfortune ; but 1 don't 


mind it now, for it's all turned out for the beſt: 


but, juſt a we were agoing up Snow-Hill, plump 5 


We: 
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For Heaven's ſake,” cried I.“ explain your- 
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lived in Berkley- ſquare; fo this morning, I went, 


we comes againſt a cart, with ſuch a jog it almoſt 
pulled the coach wheel off; however, that n't | 
the worſt, for as | went to open the door in a 
huiry, a thinking the coach would be broke down, 
as ill-look would have it, I never minded that | 
the glaſs was up, ard ſo I poked my head fairly 
through it. * Only lee, Miſs, how I have cut my 
r | 8 

A much worſe accident to himſelf, would not 1 
believe, at that moment, have given me any con- 
cern for him : however, he proceeded with his 
account, for I was too much confounded to inter- 
rupt him. 6 | 

% Goodneſs, Miſs, we were in. fuch a ſtew, us 
and the ſervants, and all, as you can't think, for 
beſides the glaſs being broke, the coachman ſaid 
how the coach would'n't be ſafe to go back to Ken- 
fington. So we did n't know what to do; however, 
the footman ſaid they'd go and tell his Lordſhip 
what had happened. So then father grew quite 
uneaſy, like, tor fear of his Lordſhip's taking of- 
tence, and prejudicing us in our buſineſs: to he 
taid 1 ſhould go this morning and aſk his pardon, 
*cauſe of having broke the glaſs. So then I aſked 
the footman the ditection, and they told me he 
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and I ſoon found out the houſe.“ . 

« You did!” cried I, quite out of breath with 
apprehenſion. _ | LENS. x 

* Yes, Miſs, and a very fine houſe it is. Did 
ou ever lee it?“ | 

66 No.“ ; 

«© No!—why then, Miſs, I know more of his 
Lordſhip than you do, for all you knew him firſt, 
So, when I came to the door, | was' in a peck of 
troubles, a thinking what I ſhould ſay to him; 
Iowever, the ſervants had no mind 1 as" 
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him, for they told me he was buſy, but I might 
leave my meſſage. So 1 was juſt coming feen 
when | bethought myſelf to ſay I come from you.” 

« From me 1— 

«© Yes, Miſs, —for you know why ſhould I 
have ſuch a long walk as that for nothing ? Sol 
lays to the porter, ſays I, tell his Lordſhip, ſays 
J, one wants to ſpeak to him as comes from one 
Mits Anville, ſays I.” 

«© Good God, cried I, “ and by what au- 
thority did ) ou take tuch a liberty?“ 

© Goodneſs, Mils, don't be in juch a hurry, 
for you || be as glad as me when you hear how 
well it all turned out: So then they made way 
for me, and ſaid his Lordſhip would fee me di- 
realy ; and there I was led through tuch a heap 

of ſervants, and ſo many rooms, that my heart 
quite miſgave me ; for I thought, thinks I, he'll 
be ſo proud he'll hardly let me ſpeak ; but he's 
no more proud than | am, and he was as civil at 
if Pd been a lord myſelf. So then I faid, I ho- 
ped he would n't take it amiſs about the las, tor 
it was quite an accident: bur he bid me not men- 
tion it, for it did n' ſignify. And then he ſaid he 
hoped you got ſafe home, and was n't frightened ; 
and fo | ſaid yes, and I gave your duty to him.“ 

* My duty to himP” exclaimed IL,—** and 
who gave you leave ?—who deſired you?“ | 


O0, I did it of my own head, juſt to make 
bim think 1 came from you. But I ſhould have 


told you before how the footman ſaid he was go- 
ing out of town to-morrow evening, and that his 
ſiſter was ſoon to be married, and that he was a 
ordering a heap of things for that; ſo it come 
into my head, as he was ſo affable, that I'd aſk. 
him for his clo, So I lays, ſays I, my Lord, 
12 I, if your Lordſhip i'u't engaged particular- 
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ly, my father is a filverſmith, and he'd be very | 
proud to ſerve you, ſays: and Miſs Anville, as 
danced with you, is his couſin, and ſhe's my cou- 
ſin too, and ſhe's very much obligated to you, 
I'm ſure.” | 

“ You'll drive me wild,” (cried I, ſtarting 
from my ſeat) © you have done me an irrepara- 
ble injury ;—but 1 will hear no more !”—and then 
I ran into my own room. 54 

I was half frantic, I really raved ; the good 
opinion of Lord Orville ſeemed now ifretrievably 
loſt: a faint hope, which in the morning I had 
vainly encouraged, that I might ſee him again, 
and explain the tranſaction, wholly vaniſhed, now 
I found he was ſo ſoon to leave town: and [ 
cauld not but conclude that, for the reſt of my 
life, he would regard me as an object of utter 
contempt. _ 

The very idea was a dagger to my heart —I 
could not ſupport it, and—but I bluſh to proceed 
I fear your: diſapprobation, yet I ſhould not be 
conſcious of having merited it, but that the repug- 
nance | feel to relate to you what I have done, 
makes me fuſpe& that I have erred. Will you 
forgive me, if I own that I have firſt written an 
account of this tranſaction to Miſs Mirvan ?—and 
that I even thought of concealing it from you ?— 
Short-lived, however, was. the ungrateful idea, 
and ſooner will I riſk the juſtice of your diſplea- 
ſure, than unworthily betray your generous confi- 
dence. in | REY 

You are now probably prepared for what fol- 
lowe—which is a letter, —a haſty letter, that, 
in the height, of my agitation, I wrote to Lord 
Orville. 1 | | 
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&« Ty Hard Orville. 


c My Lord, 


«& am ſo infinitely aſhamed of the application 
made yeſterday for your Lordſhip's carriage in my 
name, and ſo greatly ſhocked at hearing how much 
it was injured, that | cannot forbear writing a few 
lines, to clear myſelf from the imputation of an 
impertinence which I bluſh to be ſuſpe cted of, and 
to acquaint you, that the requeſt for your carriage 
was made againſt my conſent, and the viſit with 
which you were importuned this morning, with- 
out my knowledge. 

lam inexpreflibly concerned at having been the 


inſtrument, however innocently, of ſo much, 


trouble to your Lordſhip; but | beg you to be- 
lieve that reading theſe lines is the. only part of it 
which I have given voluntarily. 
% am, my Lord, 
= Your Lordfhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


„ EvELINA ANVILLE.” . 


x applied to the maid of the houſe to get this 
note conveyed to Berkeley-ſquare z but | ſcarce 
had I parted with it, ere | regretted having write 
ten at all, and | was flying down ſtairs to recover 


it, when the voice of Sir Clement Willoughby 


ſtopped me. As Madame Duval had ordered we 
ſhould be denied to him, I was obliged to return 
up fairs: and after he was gone, my appli- 
Cation was too . CO the maid had given it to a 
porter. {1 

My' time did not paſs very ſerenely while be 


was gone; however, he brought me no anſwer, 
but that Lord Orville was not at home, Whe- 


ther 
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ther or not he will take the trouble to ſend any; 
—or whether he will condeſcend to call ;—or 


whether the affair will reſt at is, I know not; 


— but, in being ignorant, am moſt cruelly anzi- : 


O Us. 


LETTER IX. 


| Bvelina in bination, 


July 4. 
Yo U may now, my dear Sir, ſend Mrs. Clin- 


ton for your Evelina with as much ſpeed as ſhe 
can conveniently make the journey, for no fur- 
ther oppoſition will be made to her leaving this 
town ; happy had it perhaps been for her had ſhe 
never entered it | 

This morning Madame Duval defired me to go 


to Snow- hill, with an invitation to the Branghtons 


and: Mr, Smith, - to ſpend the evening with her: 
and ſhe deſired M. Du Bois, who breakfaſted 
with us, to accompany me. I was very .unwil- 
ling to obey her, as I neither wiſhed to walk with 
M. Du Bois, nor yet to meet young Branghton. 


And, indeed, another, a yet more powerful rea- 


ſon, "added to my reluctance, — for I thought it 
poſſible that Lord Orville might ſend ſome an- 
ſwer, or perhaps might call, during my ab- 
ſence; however, I did not dare Ree her com- 
mands. 

Poor M. Du Bois woke not a word dation our 
walk, which was, I believe, | equally unpleaſant 


to us both. We found all the family aſſembled, - 


in the ſhop, Mr. Smith, the moment he per- 
ceived 


me, Ma'am.” 


. 
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ceived me, addreſſed himſelf to Miſs Branghton, 
whom he entertained with all the gallantry in his 
power. I rejoice to find that my conduct at the 


Hampſtead ball has had io good an effect. But 
young Branghton was extiemely troubleſome, he 


re peatedly laughed in my face, and looked ſo im- 


pertinently ſignificant, that | was obliged to give 
up my reſerve to M. Du Bois, and enter into 


converſation with him, merely to avoid ſuch bold- 


neſs, 

„ Miſs,” ſaid Mr. Branghton, “ I'm ſorry to 
hear from my ſon that you was n't pleaſed with 
what we did about that Lord Orville ; but I ſhould 
like to know what it was you found fault with, for 
we did all for the beſt.” 

© Goodneſs !“ cried the ſon, * why if you'd 
ſeen Miſs, you'd have been ſurprized,—ſhe went 
out of the room quite in a huff, like.“ 

It is too late, now, ſaid I, “ to reaſon up- 
on this ſubjet; but for the future, I muſt take 
the liberty to requeſt, that my name may never 
be made-uſe of without my knowledge, May I 
tell Madame Duval that you will do her the tavour 
to accept her invitation?“ 

„As to me, Ma'am,”” ſaid Mr. Smith, “ I 
am much obliged to the old lady, but I've no 
mind to be taken in by her again ; you'll excuſe 


All the reſt 
leave: but as I left the ſhop, I heard Mr. 
Branghton ſay, “ Take courage, Tom, ſhe's 
only coy.” And, before I had walked ten yards, 
the youth followed. | 

I was fo much offended that I would not look 
at bim, but began to converſe with M. Du Bois, 
who was now more lively than I had ever _ 

| cen 
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ſeen him; for, moſt unfortunately, he miſinter- 
preted the reaſon of my attention to him. | 

The firft intelligence I received when I came 
home, was that two gentlemen had called, and 
left cards. IL eagerly enquired for them, and read 
the names of Lord Orville and Sir Clement Wil- 
toughby. I by no mcans regretted that 1 miſled 
ſeeing the latter, but perhaps I may all my life 
regret that I miſled ſeeing the former, for proba+ 
bly he has now left town, —and I may ſee him 
no more! 

«© My goodneſs!” cried young Branghton, 
rudely looking over me, “only think of that 
Lord's coming all this way]! It's ray belief he'd 
got ſome order ready for father, and ſo he'd 
a mind to call and aſk you if I'd told him the 
ruh... - 

* Pray, Betty,“ cried I, “ how long has he 
been gone? | 

© Not two minutes, Ma'am.”? 

« Why then l' lay you any wager,” faid 
young Branghton, ©* he faw you and I a-walking 
up Holborn Hill '' FL 

«© God forbid!” cried I, impatiently; and 
too much chagrined to bear with any more of his 
remarks, I ran up ſtairs: but I heard him ſay 
to M. Du Bois. Miſs is fo uppiſh this morning, 
that I think I had better not ſpeak to her again.“ 

I wiſh M. Du Bois had taken the ſame reſolu- 
tion; but he choſe to follow me into the dining- 
room, which we found empty. 

& Vous ne Þ amimex donc pas ce gar pon, Made- 
miſelle ! cried he. | 

« Me!” cried I, „ no, I d:teſt him!” for I 
was quite ſick at heart. | 

« Ah, tu me rends la vie!“ cried he, and 
flinging himſelf at my feet, he had juſt caught 
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my hand, as the door was opened by Madame 
Duval. 151 S e 

Haſtily, and with marks of guilty confuſion in 
his face, he aroſe; but the rage of that lady 
quite amazed me! advancing to the retreating 
M, Du Bois, ſhe began, in French, | an attack 
which her extreme wrath and wonderful volubili- 
ty almoft rendered unintelligible; yet 1 under- 
ſtood but too much ſince her reproaches convin- 
ced me ſne had herſelf propoſed being the object 
of his affe ction. 1 

He defended bimſelf in a weak and evaſive 
manner, and upon her commanding him from her 
ſight, very readily withdrew.: and then, with yet 
greater violence, ſhe upbraided me with having 
ſeduced his heart, called me an ungrateful, deſign- 
ing girl, and proteſted ſhe would neither take me 
to Paris, nor any more intereſt herſelf in my con- 
cerns, unleſs 1 would inſtantly agree to marry 
young Branghton. 

Frightened as I had been at her vehemence, 
this propoſal reſtored all my courage; and I frank- 
ly told ber that in this point I never could obey 
ber. More irritated than ever, ſhe ordered me to 
quit the room. Het von wit bag 

Such is the preſent ſituation of affairs. I ſhall 
excuſe myfelf from ſee ing the Branghtons this af- 
ternoon : indeed, I never wiſh too fee them again. 
lam ſorty, however innocently, that I have diſ- 
pleaſed Madame Duval, yet 1 ſhall be very glad 
to quit this town, for | beſie ve it does not, now, 
contain one perton | ever wiſh to again meet. 
Had I but ſeen Lord Orville, I ſhould regret no- 
thing: I could then have more fully explained 
what I ſo haſtily wrote; yet it will always be a 
pleaſure to me to recollect that he called, 2 [ 
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68 E VE LIN A. 
flatter myſelf it was in conſequence of his being 
ſatisfied with my letter. 

Adieu, my dear Sir; the time now approaches 
when 1 hope once more to receive your bleſ- 
fing, and and to owe all my joy, all my * 
to your kindneſs. 


— — 
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L E TT E R X. 
Mr. Villar to Evelina. 


Berry-Hill, July, i 


W ELCOMLE, thrice. welcome, my darling 
Evelina, to the arms of the trueſt, the fondeſt of 
your friends] Mrs. Clinton, who ſhall haſten to 
you- with theſe lines, will conduct you dire &ly 
hither, for J can conſent no longer to be parted 
from the child of my boſom !—the comfort of 
my age !-—the ſweet ſolace of all my infirmities | 
Your worthy friends at Howard Grove muſt par- 
don me that I rob them of the viſit you propoſed 
to make them before your return to Berry Hill, 
for I find my fortitude n to a longer ſepa- 
ration. 

I I have much to ſay to you, many comments 
to make upon your late letters, ſome parts of 
which gave me no little uneaſineſs; but I will re- 
ſerve my remarks for our future converſations. 
Haſten, then, to the ſpot of thy | nativity, the 
abode of thy youth, where never yet care or ſor- 
row had power to annoy thee.;—O that they 
might ever be” baniſhed this peaceful dwel- 


ling ! | 
9! Adieu, 
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Adieu, my deareſt Evelina | I pray but that thy 
ſatisfa tion at our approaching meeting, may bear 
any compariſon with mine | 

ARTHUR VILLARS. 


* 


LETTER XI. 
Evelina to Miſs Mir van. 
| | Berry Hill, July 14. 
My ſweet Maria will be much ſurprized, and, 


Jam willing to flatter myſelt, concerned, when, 
inſtead of her friend, ſhe receives this letter ;— 
this cold this inanimate letter, which will bur 
ill expreſs the feelings of the heart which in- 
dites it. | | 

When I wrote to you laſt Friday, I was in 
hourly expeQation of ſeeing Mrs. Clinton, with 
whom 1 intended to have ſet out for Howard 
Grove ; Mrs. Clinton came, but my plan was 
neceſſarily altered, for ſhe brought me a letter, — 
the ſweeteſt that ever was penned, from the beſt 
and kindeſt friend that ever orphan was bleſt 
with, requiring my immediate attendance at Ber- 
ry Hill. 

1 obeyed, —and pardon me if I own I obeyed 
without reluctance; after fo long a ſeparation, 
ſhould I not elſe have been the moſt ungrateful 
of mortals ?—And yet,—oh Maria though 1 
wiſhed to leave London, the gratification of my 
with afforded me no happineſs ! and though I 


felt an impatience inexpreſſible to return hither, 


no words, no language can explain the heavineſs 
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of heart with which I made the journey. I be- 
heve you would hardly have known me; —in- 
deed, | hardly know myſelf.” Perhaps had I 
firſt ſeen you, in your kind and ſympathiſing 
boſom I might have ventured to have repoſed 
every ſecret of my foul ; and then but let me 
purſue my journal. 

Mrs. Clinton delivered Madame Duval a let- 
ter from Mr. Villars, which requelted her leave 
for my return, and indeed it was very readily 
accorded : yet, when ſhe found, by my wil- 
lingneſs to quit town, that M. Du Bois was re- 
ally indifferent to me, ſhe ſomewhat ſoftned in 
my favour, and declared that, but for puniſhing 
his folly of thinking of ſuch .a child, ſhe would 
not have eme to my being again buried in 
the country. 

All the Branghtons called to take leave of me : 
but I will not write a word more about them ; 
indeed I cannot with any , patience think of that 
family, to whole forwardneſs and impertinence 
5 in all the uncaſineſs J at this moment ſuf- 
er 

So great was the depreſſion of my ſpirits up- 
on the road, that it was with difficulty I could 
perſuade the worthy Mrs. Clinton I was not ill: 
but alas, the ſituation of my mind was ſuch as 
would have rendered any mere bodily pain, by 
compariſon, even enviable! 

And yet, when we arrived at Berry Hill, — 
when the chaiſe ſtopped at this place, how did 
my heart throb with joy ! and when, through 
the window, I beheld the deareſt, the moſt we- 
nerable of men, with uplifted hands, returning, 
as I doubt not, thanks for my ſafe arrival, — 
Fon God! I thought it would have burſt my 

oſom — I opened the chaiſe-door mylelf, I 
XA flew, 


* 


flew, — for my feet did not ſeem to touch the 


ground, —into the parlour ; he had riſen to meet 


me, but the moment I appeared, he funk into 


his chair, uttering with a deep figh, though his 


face beamed with delight, My God, I thank 
thee !”? 


I iprung forward, and with a pleaſure that | 


bordered upon agony, I embraced his knees, 
1 kiſſed his bands, I wept over them, but could 


not ſpeak : while he, now raifing his eyes in 


thankfulneſs towards heaven, now bowing down 
his reverend head, and folding me in his arms, 
could ſcarce articulate the bleſſings with which 
this kind and benevolent heart — PE 

O Mils Mirvan, to be ſo beloved by the beſt 
of men, — ſhould I not be happy ?—Should 1 
have one wiſh fave that of meriting his good- 
neſs ?—Yet think me not ungrateful ; indeed 
I am not, although the internal ſadneſs of my 
mind unfits me, at preſent, for enjoying as 1 
ought, the bounties of Providence, _ 

] canhot along ; cannot arrange my ideas 
into order. 

How little has ſituntion to do with happi- 
neſs 1 ] had flattered myſelf that, when reftor- 
ed to Derry Hill, T ſhould be reſtored to tran- 
quilty : "far otherwiſe 1 have found it, for never 
yet had tranquility and Evelina ſo little inter- 
courſe. a 

I bluſh for what I have written: Can you; 
Maria, forgive my ery? but 1 reſtrain it fo 
much, and fo painfully, in the preſence of Mr. 
Villars, that I know not how to deny myſelf the 
Conſoletion of indulging it to you. 

Adieu, my dear Miſs Mirvan. 

Yet one thing I muſt add; do not let the 


ſeriouſneſs of this letter deceive. you: do not im- 


pute 
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pute to a wrong cauſe the melancholy I confeſs, by 4 


ſuppoſing that the heart of your friend mourns a 
too great ſuſceptibility; no, indeed | believe 


me it never was, never can be, more aſſuredly } 


her own, than at this moment. So witneſs in 
all truth, 

Your affeCtionate 
EvELINA. 


P. S. You will make my excuſes to the ho- 


noured Lady Howard, and to your dear mo- 
ther. 


LETTER XI. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Berry Hill, July 21. 
You accuſe me of myſtery, and charge me 


with reſerve : I cannot doubt but I muſt have 
merited the acculation;z—yet, to clear mylelf,— 
yu know not how painful will be the taſk. But 

cannot reſiſt our kind entreaties,—indeed, | 
do not wiſh to r<ſift them, for your triendſhip 
and affection will ſoothe my chagrin. Had it ari- 
ſen from any other cauſe, not a moment would 
I have deferred the communication you aſk ;— 
but, as it is, I would, were it poſſible, not only 
conceal it from all the world, but endeavour to 
diſbelieve it myſelf. Yet, ſince I muſt tell you, 


why trifle with your impatience ? 


I know not how to come to the point; twenty 
times have I attempted it in vain bu | will force 
myleit to proceed. 
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Oh, Miſs Mirvan, could you ever have believ- 
ed, that one who ſeemed formed as a pattern for 
his fellow-creatures, as a model of perte&tion, 
one whoſe elegance ſurpaſſed all deſcription, 
whoſe ſweetneſs of manners diſgraced all compari- 
ſon, —Oh, Miſs Mirvan, could you ever have be- 
lieved that Lord Orville would have treated me 
with indignity ? 

Never, never again will I truſt to appearances, 
—never confide in my own weak judgment, -- nc- 
ver believe that perion to be good, who ſeems to 
be amiablel What cruel maxims are we taught 
oy a knowledge of the world! --But while my 
TS own reflections ablorb me, I forget you are ſtill in 
ſuſpence. 
had juſt finiſhed the laſt letter which I wrote 
to you from London, when the maid of the houle 
brought me a note. It was given to her, the laid, 
Ibn a footman, who told her he would call the next 
day for an anſwer. 

This note, but let it {peak for itſelf. 


4. 0 AX Ati... 


& To Miſs Anville. 

“% With tranſport, moſt charming of thy ſex, 
i did I read the letter with Which „ou yeſterday 
d worning favoured mme. I am forry the affair of 
= If cairiage ſhoyld have given you any concern, 
9 but I am highly flattered by the anxiety you ex- 

prels ſo kindly, Believe me; my lovely girl, | 
am truly ſenſible of the honour of yaur good opi- 


y nion, and fcel myſelf deeply penetraied with love 
and gratitude. The correſpondence you have fo 
, 


ſweetly commenced I ſhall be proud of continu- 
ing, and I hope the ſtrong ſenſe I have of the fa- 
vour you do me, will prevent your withdrawing 
it. Aſſure yourſelf that I defire nothing more ar- 


cently, than to pour forth my thanks at your feet, 
Vor. II. "BY ü and 
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and to offer thoſe vows which are ſo juſtly the tri- ll fa 


bute of your charms and accompliſhments. In co 
your next, I entreat you to acquaint me how long ll 
you ſhall remain in town. The ſervant whom I in 


ſhall commiſſion to call for an anſwer, has orders to 
ride poſt with it to me. My impatience for his in 


arrival will be very great, though inferior to that © nil 
with which | burn to tell you, in perſon, how ha 
much I am, mv ſweet girl, Joe 
Your grateful admirer, ha 
Orvictte, Ie 

What a letter ! how has my proud heart {welled | 
every line I have copied! What I wrote to him m: 


vou know; tell me then, my dear friend, do you 
think it merited ſuch an anſwer ?—ard that I have 
; deſervedly incurred the liberty he has taken? [| 
meant nothing but a ſimple apology, which ! 
thought as much due to my own character, as to 
his; yet, by the conſtruction he ſeems to have 
put upon it, ſhould you not have imagined it con- 
tained the avowal of ſentiments which might, in- 
deed, have provoked his contempt. $ 
The moment the letter was delivered to me, I 
retired to my own room to read it, and ſo eager | 
was my firſt peruſal, that, —I am aſhamed to own Þ 
it gave me no ſenſation but of delight. Unſuſpi- 


cious of any impropriety from Lord Orville, [ 5 

perceived not immediately the impertinence it im- 

plied, — I only marked the expreſſions of his own a 
regard; and | was ſo much ſurpriſed, that I was for 
unable, for ſome time, to compoſe myſelf, or read 1 
it again,— I could only walk up and down the room, fair 
repeating to myſelf, Good God, is it poſſible ? has 
am, then, loved by Lord Orville?“ for, 
But this dream was ſoon over, and I awoke to Pe 
far different feelings; upon a ſecond reading I Wa 


thought every word changed, —it did not ar how 
me 
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fame letter, I could not find one ſentence that I 
could look at without bluſhing : my aſtoniſhment 
was extreme, and It was ſucceeded by the utmoſt 
1% indignation. 

If, as I am very ready to acknowledge, [ erred 


. in writing to Lord Orville, was it for kim to pu- 
at niſh the error? if he was offended, could he not 
„have been ſilent? If he thought my letter ill- 
judged, ſhould he not have pitied my ignorance ? 
have conſidered my youth, and allowed tor my in- 
1. experience. | 
d Oh Maria, how have I been deceived in this 
m man ! Words have no power to tell the high opi- 
u! nion | had of him; to that was owing the unfor- 
oY tunate ſolicitude which prompted my writing,—a 


1 lolicitude I muſt for ever repent ! 

ret perhaps I have rather reaſon to rejoice than 
to zrieve, ſince this affair has ſhewn me his real 
J diſpoſition, and removed that partiality, which, 
covering his every imperfection, left only his vir- 
tues and good qualities expoſed to view. Had the 
deception continued much longer, had my mind re- 
ceived any additional prejudice in his favour, who 
knows whither my miſtaken ideas might have led 
me? Indeed I fear I was in greater danger than 
| apprehended, or can now think of without 


trembling, —for oh, if this weak heart/ of mine 
had been penetrated with too deep an impreſſion of 
n his merit, —my peace and happincls had been loſt 
„for ever! 

ad I would fain encourage more chearful thoughts, 
n, bin drive from my mind the melancholy that 


bas taken poſſeſſion of it,—but I cannot ſucceed ; 
for, added to the humiliating feelings which ſo 

to powerfully oppreſs me, I have yet another cauſe 

. 1 of concern;—alas, my dear Maria, I have broken 

he WY the tranquility of the beſt of men! 

me D 2 I have 


* 
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I have never had the courage to ſhew him this 1 f 
cruel letter: I could not bear ſo greatly to depre- 2 
ciate in his opinion, one whom I had, with infinite“ 
anxiety, raiſed in it myſelf, Indeed, my fiſt? 
determination was to confine my chagrin totally 
to my own boſom; but your friendly enquiries) 
have drawn it from me; and now 1 wiſh 1 had? 
made no concealment from the beginning, ſince} 
I know not how to account for a gravity Which! 
2 all my endeavours can entirely hide or te- 
preſs. 
r My greateſt apprehenſion is, leſt he ſhouldÞ3 
imagine that my reſidence in London has given me 
a diſtaſte to the country, Every body I ſee take; 
notice of my being altered, and locking pale ard 
ill. I ſhould be very indifferent to all iuch obler- 
vations, did I not perceive that they draw upon me 
the eyes of Mr. Villars, which gliſten with affe cti- 
onate concern. - 
This morning, in ſpeaking of my London e- 
pedition, he mentioned Lord Orville. I felt vo 1 
much diſturbed, that I would inſtantly have ho- 
changed the ſubject ; but he would not allow me, des 
and, very unexpectedly, he began his panegyric, 


very | not 
extolling, in ſtrong terms, his manly and honou- ſuſ 
rable behaviour in regard to the Mary bone ad- my 
venture. My cheeks glowed with indignation to 


every word he ſpoke ; fo lately as J had myſelt 
fancied him the nobleſt of his ſex, now that I 
was ſo well convinced of my miſtake, I could not BY in 
bear to hear his undeſerved praiſes uttered by x 
one ſo really good, fo 'unſuſpeQiing, ſo pure of 
heart ! J | 
What he thought of my ſilence and uneaſineſs 
I fear to know, but I hope he will mention the 
ſubje& no more. I will not, however, with un- 


gratcful indolence, give way to a ſadneſs mu 
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13 i find infectious to him who merits the moſt 
© cnearful exertion of my ſpirits. I am thankful 
te that he has forborne to probe my wound, and I 
i in endeavour to heal it by the conſciouſneſs that 
ly} have not deſerved the indignity I have received. 
es Yet 1 cannot but lament to find myſelf in a world: 
do deceitful, where we muſt ſuſpect what we 
ce] (-e 1 diſtruſt what we hear, and doubt even what 
ch we feel! 


ay 
12 — . — 
ne 
1 ö e 
* | 
Je Evelina in continuation, 
- 
Berry Hill, July 29. 


'0 By I MUST own myſelf ſomewhat diſtreſſed 
„e how to anſwer your raillery : yet believe me, my 
„dear Maria, your ſuggeſtions are thoſe of fancy, 
not of truth. I am unconſcious of the weakneſs you. 
ſuſpect: yet, to diſpel your doubts, I will animate. 
IJ myſelf more than ever to conquer my chagrin, and 
to recover my ſpirits. 

You wonder, you ſay, ſince my heart takes no 


q part in this affair, why jt ſhould make me ſo 
ot i unhappy ? And can you, acquainted as you are 
7 WJ with the high opinion I entertained of Lord Or- 
by 


ville, can you wonder that (o great a diſappoint- 
ment in his charaQter ſhould affe me? indeed, 
had ſo ſtrange a letter been ſent to me from any 
body, it could not have failed ſhocking me; 
how much more ſenſibly, then, muſt I feel ſuch 
an affront, when received from. the man in the 
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it? 


You are glad I made no reply: aſſure yourſelf, [ 


my dear friend, had this letter been the moſt re- 
ſpeAful that could be written, the clandeſtine 


air given to it, by his propoſal of ſending his ſer- [ 


vant for my anſwer, inſtead of having it direQed 


to his houſe, would <ffeE&ually have prevented 4 
my writing. Indeed, I have an averſion the moſt Þ 


ſincere to all myſteries, all private a&tions; 
however fooliſhly and blameably, in regard to 
this letter, I have deviated from the open path 
which, from my earlieſt infancy, I was taught to 
tread, 

He talks of my having cemmenced a corre ſpon- 
dence with him; and could Lord Orville indeed 
believe I had ſuch a deſign ? believe me ſo for- 
ward, ſo bold, ſo ſtrangely ridiculous ? I know 
not if his man called or not, but I rejoice that J 
quitted London before he came, and without 
leaving any meſſage for him. What indeed, 
could I have ſaid ? it would have been a conce- 
ſcenſion very unmerited, to have taken any, the 
leaſt notice of ſuch a letter. 

Never ſhall I ceaſe to wonder how he could 
write it, Oh, Maria, what, what could induce 
him ſo cauſeleſsly to wound and affront one who 
would ſooner have died than wilfully offend 
im? - How mortifyirg a freedom of ſtyle | how 
cruel an implication conveyed by his thanks, and 
expreſſions of gratitude J Is it not aſtoniſhing, 
that any man can appear ſo modeſt, who is lo 
vain ? 

Every hour I regret the fecrecy I have obſerv- 
ed with my beloved Mr. Villars; I know not 
what bewitched me, but I felt, at firſt, a repug- 
nance to publiſhing this affair that I could not ſur- 
| mount, 


world I had imagined leaſt capable of giving || 
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mount, —and now, I am aſhamed of confefling 
that I have any thing to confeſs! Yet I deſerve to 
to be puniſhed for the falie delicacy which occaſi- 
oned my ſilence; fince, if Lord Orville him- 
ſelf, was contented to forfeit his character, was 


it kor me, almoſt at the expence of my own, to 


ſupport it ? 


Yet I believe I ſhould be very calſy, now the 


firſt ſhock is over, and now that I ſee the whole 


affair, with the reſentment it merits, did not all 
my good friends in this neighbourhood, who think. 
me extremely altered, teaze me about my gravity, 


and torment Mr. Villars with obſervations uporr 


my dejection and falling away. The ſubject is 


no ſooner ſtarted than a deep gloom overipreads . 
his venerable countenance, and he looks at me 
with a tenderneſs ſo melancholy, that I know 


not how to endure the conſciouſneſs of exciting 


It. 
Mrs. Selwyn, a lady of large fortune, who 


lives about three miles from Berry Hill, and who 


has always honoured me with very diſtinguiſhing 


marks of regard, is going, in a ſhort time, to 


Briſtol, and has propoſed to Mr. Villars to take 


me with her, for the recovery of my health. He 


ſeemed very much diſtreſſed whether to conſent 


or refuſe; but I, without any heſitation, warmly 
oppoſed the ſcheme, proteſting my health could 


no where be better than in this pure air. He: 


had the goodneſs to thank me for this readineſs to 
ſtay with him : but he is all goodneſs! Oh that 


it were in my power to be, indeed, what in 
the kindneſs of his heart he has called me, 


the comfort of his age, and ſolace of his infirmi- 

ties! | 
Never do I wiſh to be again ſeparated from 
him, If here I am grave, elſewhere I ſhould be 
D 4 unhappy. 
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unhappy. In his preſence, with a very little ex- 
ertion, all the chearfulneſs of my diſpoſition ſeems 
ready to return; the benevolence of his counte- 
narce reanimates, the harmony of his temper com- 
poles, the purity of his character edifies me | 1 
owe to him every thing; and, far from finding 


my debt of gratitude a weight, the firſt pride, 


firſt pleaſure of my life is the recollection of the 
obligations conferred upon me by a goodneſs ſo 
unequalled, 

Oace, indeed, I thought there exiſted another, 
—who, when time had wintercd ver his locks, 
would have ſhone forth among his fellow-crea- 
tures, with the ſame brightneſs of worth which 
dignifies my honoured Mr. Villars ; a brightneſs, 
how ſuperior in value to that which reſults from 
mere quickneſs of parts, wit, or imagination ! a 
brightneſs, which, not _ contented with merely 
diffuſing ſmiles, and gaining admiration from the 
{allies of the ſpirits, reflects a real and a glorious 
luſtre upon all mankind! Oh how great was my 
error]! how ill did I judge ! how cruelly have l 
been deceived ! 

{ will not go to Briſtol, though Mrs. Selwyn is 
very urgent with me z—but I defire not to ſee 
any more of the world; the few months I have 
already paſted in it, have ſufficed to give me a diſ- 
guſt even to its name. 

J hope, too, I ſhall ſee Lord Orville no more; 
accuſtomed from my firſt knowledge of him, to 
regard him as a being ſuperior to his race, his pre- 
tence, perhaps, might baniſh my reſentment, and 
I might forget his ill conduct, — for oh, Maria! 


I ſhould not know how to fee Lord Orville and to 


think of diſpleaſure! 


As a ſiſter I loved him, — I could have entruſt- 


ed kim with every thougat of my heart, had he 
deigned 
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deigned to wiſh my confidence; ſo ſteady did 1 
think his honour ſo femenine his delicacy, and ſo 


IX amiable his nature; I have a thouſand times ima- 


gined that the whole ſtudy of his life, and whole 
purport of his reflections, tended ſolely to the 


© good and happineſs of others:—but I will talk, 
XJ write, —think of him no more |! 


Adieu, my dear friend! 


LETTER XIV. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Berry Hill, Auguſt 10. 
Yo U complain of my ſilence, my dear Miſs 


Mirvan,—but what have I to write ? Narrative 
does not offer, nor does a lively imagination ſup- 


| ply the deficiency, I have however, at preſent, 


ſufficient matter for a letter, in relating a conver- 
fation I had yeſterday with Mr. Villars. 

Our breakfaſt had been the moſt cheerful we - 
have had ſince my return hither; and, when it 
was over, he did not, as uſual retire to his ſtudy, 
but continued to converſe with me while I worked. 
We might, probably, have paſſed all the morning - 
thus ſociably, but for the entrance of a farmer, 
who came to ſolicit advice concerning ſome do- 
m_ affairs. They withdrew together into the 

udy, 3 

The moment I was alone, my ſpirits failed me; 
the exertion with which I had ſupported them, had 
fatigued my mind: I flung away my work, and 

D 5 leanings .. 
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leaning my arms on the table, gave way to a train 
of dilagreeable reflection, which, burſting from 


the reſtraint that had ſmothered them, filled me 


with unuſual ſadneſs, 
This was my ſituation, when, looking towards 
the door, which was open, I perceived Mr. Vil-Ff 
lars, who was earneſtly regarding me, ** Is Far- 
mer Smith gone, ſir?” cried J, haſtily riſing, and 
ſnatching up my work. | | 
«© Don't let me diſturb you,“ ſaid he, gravely; 
Jill go again to my ſtudy.” | 


„ Will you, Sir ?——1 was in hopes you were 


eoming to fit here.“ 

«© In hopes !—ard why, Evelina, ſhould you 
hope it?“ 

This queſtion was ſo unexpected, that I knew 
not how to anſwer it; but, as I ſaw he was mov- 
ing away, I followed, ard begged him to re- 
turn. | 

% No, my dear, no,“ ſaid he, with a forced 


-* ſmile, ©* Tonly imerrupt your meditations.“ 


Again, I knew not what to ſay ; and while 1 he- 
ſitated, he retired, My heart was with him, 
but I had not the courage to fellow. The idea 
of an explanation, brought on in ſo ſerious a 
manner, frightened me. I recollected the ſuſ- 
picion you had drawn from my uneaſineſs, and [ 
teared that he might make a ſimilar interpreta- 
tion, 

Solitary and thoughtful, I paſſed the reſt of the 
the morning in my own room. At dinner I a- 
gain attempted to be cheerful z but Mr, Villars 
himtelf was grave, and I had not ſufficient ſpirits 
to ſupport a converſation meerly by my own 
efforts. As ſoon as dinner was over, he took a 
book, and I walked to the window. I believe 
I rcmaincd near an hour in this fituation, All 

| my 
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my thoughts were directed to conſidering how I 
might diſpel the doubts which I apprehended Mr. 
Villars had formed, without acknowledging a cir- 
cumſtance which I had ſuffered ſo much pain 
meerly to conceal. But while I was thus planning 
for the future, I forgot the preſent ; and ſo intent 
was I upon the ſubje& which occupied me, that 
the ſtrange appearance of my unuſual inaQivity, 
and extreme thoughtfulneſs, never occurred to me. 
But when, atlaſt, I recolleQed myſelf, and turned 
round, I ſaw that Mr. Villars had parted with his 
book, and was wholly engroſſed in attending to 
to me. I ſtarted from my reverie, and, hardly 
knowing what 1 ſaid, aſked if he had been read- 
ing ? 
He panſed a moment, and then ſaid. ** Ves, 
my * ?—a book that both afflits and perplexes 
me 77 N 

He means me, thought I; and therefore I made 
no anſwer. 

« What if we read it together?” continu- 
ed he, „will you aſſiſt me to clear its obſcu- 
ity 2? 

” knew not what to ſay, but J fighed, invo- 
luntarily, from the bottom of my heart. He 
roſe, aud, approaching me, ſaid, with emotion, 
«© My child, I can no longer be a filent witneſs 
of thy ſorrow is not thy ſorrow my ſorrow > 
——and ought I to be a ſtranger to the cauſe, . 
when I ſo deeply ſympathiſe in the effect?“ 

“ Cauſe, Sir,“ cried I, greatly alarmed,— - 
5 what cauſe ? — 1 don't know, I can't tell,— - 

7» 

« Fear not, ſaid he, kindly, „ to unbo-- 
ſom thyſelf to me, my deareſt Evelina; open 
to me thy whole heart,—tt can have no feelings 

| | toy» 
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for which I will not make allowance. Tell me, 
therefore, what it is that thus afflits us both, 
and who knows but I may ſuggeſt ſome means of 
relief?“ | 1 
Lou are too, too good,” cried I, greatly 
embarraſſed ; but indeed I know not what you 
mean,” 

* I ſee,” ſaid he, “ it is painful to you to 
ſpeak : ſuppoſe, then, I endeavour to ſave you 
by gueſſing ?” 

* Impoſſible ! impoſſible !”” cried I, eagerly, 
«© no one living could ever gueſs, ever ſup— 
poſe—” I ſtopped abruptly | for I then recol- 
lected, I was acknowledging / ſomething was to 
be gueſſed: however, he noticed not my miſ- 
take, | 

& At leaſt let me try,” anſwered he, mildly ; 
% perhaps, I rmay be a better diviner than you 
imagine: if I gueſs every thing that is probable, 
ſurely I muſt approach near the real reaſon. Be 
honeſt, then, my love, and ſpeak without reſerve, 
— does not the country, after ſo much gatety, fo 
much variety, does it not appear inſipid and tire- 
ſome ? | 

„ No, indeed ! I love it more than ever, and 
more than ever.do I wiſh I had never, never quitted 
it!“ | | 

«© Oh, my child ! that I had not permitted 
the journey | My judgment always oppoſed it, 
but my reſolution was not proof againſt perſua- 
fion.”? 

6 J bluſh, indeed,” cried I, ©* torecolle& my 
earneftneſs ;—— but I have been my own pu- 
niſner! ? | ” : | 

It is too late, now,” anſwered he, “ to re- 
fle ct upon this ſubje&t 35 let us endeavour to a» 


'void repentance for the time to come, me 
- tha 
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ſhall not have erred without reaping ſome inſtrue- 
tion.“ Then ſeating himſelf, and making me ſit 
by him, he continued: I muſt now guels again; 
perhaps you regret the loſs of thole friends you- 
knew in town, — perhaps you mils their ſociety, 


and fear you may ſee them no more D — perhaps 


Lord Orville——” 

[ could not keep my feat, but riſing haſtily, ſaid, 
6 Dear Sir, aſk me nothing more |—for 1 have 
nothing to own,—-nothing to ſy ;—my gravity 
has been merely accidental, and I can give no rea- 
ſon for it at all. Shall I feich you another book? 
will you have this again?“ 

For ſome minutes he was totally ſilent, and 1 
pretended to employ mylſelt in looking for a book. 

At laſt, with a deep ſigh, “ I ſee,” ſaid he, 
“J ſee, but too plainly, that though Evelina is 
returned, — I have loſt my child!“ 

« No, Sir, no,” cried I, inexpreſſibly ſhock- 
ed, “ ſhe is more yours than ever! Without you 
the world would be a deſart to her, and life a bur- 
then ;—forgive her then, and—it you can, — con- 
deſcend to be, once more, the confident of all her 
thoughts.“ | | 

„% How highly I value, how greatly T wiſh for 
her confidence, returned he, “ ſhe cannot but 
know z yet to extort, to tear it from her, my 
juſtice, my affection, both revolt at the idea. I 


am ſorry that I was ſo earneſt with you ;—leave 


me, my dear, leave me and compoſe yourſelf z— 
we will meet again at tea.” | 
c Do you then refuſe to hear me?“ 
© No, but I abhor to compel you. I have 
long ſeen that your mind has been ill at eaſe, 
and mine has largely partaken of your concern : 


I forbore to queſtion you, for I hoped that time, 


and abſence from whatever excited your unea- 
| ſine ſs, 
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ſineſs, might beſt operate in ſilence : but, alas 
2 affliction ſeems only to augment, ——your 

ealth declines, —your look alters. Oh, Evelina, 
my aged heart bleeds to ſee the change bleed 
to behold the darling it had cheriſhed, the prop 
it had reared for its ſupport, when bowed down 
by years and infirmities, finking itſelf under the 
preſſure of internal grief |—ſtruggling to hide, 
what it ſhould ſeek to participate I- But go, my 
dear, go to your own room, —we both want com- 
poſure, and we will talk of this matter ſome other 
time.“ 
« Oh Sir,” cried I, penetrated to the ſoul, 
« bid me not leave you ! think me not ſo loſt to 
feeling, to gratitude—?? | 

© Not a word of that,” interrupted he; “ it 
pains me you ſhould think upon that ſubje ct; pains 
me you ſhould ever remember that you have nota 
-natural, an hereditary right, to every thing within 
my power, I meant not to affect you thus, —l 
hoped to have ſoothed you |—but my anxiety be- 
trayed me to an urgency that has diſtreſſed you, 
Comfort yourſelf, my love, and doubt not but 
that time will ſtand your'friend, and all will end 
well.” 1 | 
T burſt into tears: with difficulty had I ſo long 
reſtrained them; for my heart, while it glowed 
with tenderneſs and gratitude, was oppreſſed with 
a ſenſe of its own unworthineſs. You are all, 
all goodneſs!” cried I, in a voice ſcarce audible, 
& little as I deſerve, —nnable as I am to repay, 
ſuch kindnefs,—yet my whole ſoul feels, — thanks 
you for it !”? Pos 
6% My deareſt child,” cried he, “ I cannot 
bear to ſee thy tears; —for my ſake dry them, 
—ſucha ſight is too much for me: think of that, 
Evelina, and take comfort, I charge thee l“ 

* Say 
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% Say then,” cried I, kneeling at his feet, 
« ſay then that you forgive me | that you par- 
don my reſerve,—that you will again ſuffer me 
to tell you my moſt ſecret thoughts, and rely up- 
on my promiſe never more to forteit your con- 
fidence !— my father !— my prote dor !— m 
ever honoured, — ever loved—,—my beſt and only 
friend ſay you forgive your Evelina, and ſhe 
will ſtudy better to deſerve your goodneſs !” 

He raiſed, he embraced me ; he called me 
his {ole joy, his only earthly hope, and the child of 


his boſom! He folded me to his heart, and, 
while I wept from the fulneſs of mine, with words 


of ſweeteſt kindneſs and conſolation, he ſoothed 
and tranquiliſed me. 

Dear to my remembrance will ever be that 
moment, when, baniſhing the reſerve | had ſo 
fooliſhly planned, and ſo painfully ſupported, 
I was reſtored to the confidence of the beſt of 
men! | 

When, at length, we were again quietly and 
compoſedly ſeated by each other, and Mr, Vil- 
lars waited for the explanation I had begged him 
to hear, I found myſelf extremely embarraſſed 
how to introduce the ſubje& which muit lead to 
it. He ſaw my diſtreis, and, with a kind of 
benevolent pleaſantry, aſked me if 1 would let 
him gueſs any more? I aſſented in ſilence. 

% Shall I, then, go back to where I left 
off?“ 

46 If—if you pleaſe I believe ſo,.—“ ſaid I, 
ſtammering. 

« Well then my love, I think, I was ſpeak- 
ing of the regret it was natural you ſhould feel 
upon quitting thoſe from whom you had received 
civility and kindneſs, with ſo little certainty of 
ever ſeeing them again, or being able to _—_— 
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their good offices? Theſe are circumſtances 
that afford but melancholly refleQtions to young 
minds; and the affeCtionate diſpoſition of my 
Evelina, open to all ſocial feelings, muſt be hurt 
more than uſual by ſuch conſiderations. - Vou are 
| filent my dear ?—Shall I name thoſe whom 1 
think the moſt worthy the regret I ſpeak of? We 
ſhall then fee if our opinions coipcide.” 

Still I ſaid nothing, and he continued. 

* In your London journal, nobody appears in 
a more aimable, a more reipeQable light, than 
Lord Ocrville., and perhaps”? 

& I knew what you would ſay,” cried I, haſ- 
tily, “ and I have long feared where your ſuſpi- 
cions would fall; but indeed, Sir, you are miſ- 
taken; I hate Lord Orville, —he is the laſt man 
in the world in whoſe favour I ſhould be preju- 
diced.” | 

I topped : for Mr. Villars looked at me with 
ſuch infinite ſurpriſe, that my own warmth 
made me bluſh. ** You hate Lord Orville!“ re- 
peated he, 7 25 
I could make no anſwer, but took from my 
pocket-book the letter, and, giving it to him, 
« See, Sir,” faid I, “ how differently the ſame 
man can ta/k, and write! . 

He read it three times ere he ſpoke ; and then 
ſaid, „ I am ſo much aſtoniſhed, that | know 
not what I read. When had you this let- 
ter?“ 

I told him. Again he read it; and, after con- 
ſidering its contents ſome time, ſaid, “ can 
form but one conje cure concerning this moſt ex- 
traordinary performance: he muſt certainly have 
been intoxicated when he wrote it.“ 

© Lord Orville intoxicated !“ repeated I; 


© once I thought him a ſtranger to all intempe- 
rance, 
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rance,—but it is very poſſible, for I can believe 
any thing now.” | 

« That a man who had behaved with ſo ſtrit 
a regard to delicacy,” continued Mr. Villars, 
« and who, as far as occaſion had allowed, 


manifeſted ſentiments the moſt honourable, ſhould 


thus inſolently, thus wantonly, inſult a modeſt 
oung woman, in his perfect ſenſes, I cannot 
think poſſible. But, my dear, you ſhould have 
incloſed this Jetter in an empty cover, and have 
returned it to him again: fuch a reſentment 
would at once have become your character, and 
have given him an opportunity, in ſome mea- 
ſure, of clearing his own. He could not well 
have read this letter the next morning, withont 
being ſenſible of the impropriety of having writ- 
ten it.“ 

Oh Maria | why had not I this thought? J 
might then have received ſome apology ; the 
mortification would then have been his, not mine. 
It is true, he could not have reinſtated himſelf ſo 
highly in my opinion as I had once ignorantly 
placed him, ſince the conviction of ſach intem- 
perance would have levelled him with the reft 
of his imperfect race; yet, my humbled pride 
might have been conſoled by his acknowledg- 
ments, | 

But why ſhould I allow myſelf to be humbled 
by a man who can ſuffer his reaſon to be thus ab- 
jectly debaſed, when I am exalted by one who 
knows no vice, and ſcarcely a failing, —but b 
hearſay? To think of his kindneſs, and refle& 
upon his praiſes, might animate and comfort me 
even in the midſt of affliction. Your indigna- 
tion, ſaid he, is the reſult of virtue; you fan- 
cied Lord Orville was without fault--he had the 


appearance of infinite worthineſs, and you a 
| ſe 
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ſed his character accorded with his appearance: 
guileleſs yourſelf, how could you prepare againſt 
the duplicity of another ? Your difappointment 
has but been proportioned to your expeQations, 
and you have chiefly owed its ſeverity to the in- 
nocence which hid its reproach.” 

I will bid theſe words dwell ever in my memo- 
ry, and they ſhall chear, comfort, and enliven 
me | This converſation, though extremely af- 
fecting to me at the time it paſſed, has relieved 
my mind from much anxiety. Concealinent, my 
dear Maria, is the foe of tranquility : however ! 
may err in future, I will never be diſingenu- 
ous in acknowledging my errors, To you, and 
to Mr. Villars, I vow an unremitting conh- 
dence, 

And yet, though I am more at eaſe, I am far 
from well ; I have been ſome time writing this 
letter; but I hope I ſhall ſend you, ſoon, a more 
chearful one. 

Adieu, my ſweet friend. I entreat you not to 
acquaint even your dear mother with this affair; 
Lord Orville is a favourite with her, and why 
owe I publiſh that he deſerves not that ho- 
nour 
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LETTER XV, 


Evelina in continuation, 


Briſtol Hotwell, Auguſt 28. 


You will be again ſurpriſed, my dear Maria, 
at ſeeing whence | date my letter: but I have been 
very ill, and Mr. Villars was ſo much alarmed, 
that he not only inſiſted upon my Tas 
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Mrs. Selwyn hither, but earneſtly defired ſhe 


would haſten her intended journey. 

We travelled very ſlowly, and [| did not find 
myſelf ſo much fatigued as I expected. We are 
ſituated upon a moſt delighttul ſpot ; the proſpect 
is beautiful, the air pure, and the weather very 
favourable to invalids. I am already better, and 
doubt not but I ſhall ſoon be well; as well, in 
regard to mere health, as I wiſh to be, 

cannot expreſs the reluQtance with which 1 
parted from my reverend Mr. Villars : it was not 
like that parting which, laſt April, preceded my 
journey to Howard Grove, when, all expeQati- 
on and hope, tho' I wept, | rejoiced, and though 
I ſincerely grieved to leave him, I yet wiſhed to 
be gone : the ſorrow I now felt was unmixed with 
any livelier ſenſation ; expeCtation was vaniſhed, 
and hope I had none | All that I held moſt dear 
upon earth, I quitted, and that upon an errand to 
the ſucceſs of which I was totally indifferent, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of my health. Had it been 
to have ſeen my ſweet Maria, or her dear mo- 
ther, I ſhould not have repined. 

Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me, 
She is extremely clever; her underſtanding, in- 
deed, may be called maſculine ; but, unfortu- 
nately, her manners deſerve the ſame epithet ; 
for, in ſtudying to acquire the knowledge of the 
other ſex, ſhe has loſt all the ſoftneſs of her own. 
In regard to myſelf, however, as I have neither 
courage nor inclination to argue with her, I have 
never been perſonally hurt at her want of gentle- 
neſs; a virtue which, nevertheleſs, ſeems ſo eſ- 
ſential a part of the female character, that I find 
myſelf more awkard, and leſs at eaſe, with a 
woman who wants it, than I do with a man. She 


is not a favourite with Mr. Villars, who has often 


been 
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been diſguſted at her unmerciful propenſity to ſa- 
tire: but his anxiety that I ſhould try the effect 
of the Briſtol waters, overcame the diſlike of 
committing me to her care. Mrs. Clinton is allo 
here; ſo that I ſhall be as well attended as his ut- 
molt partiality could deſire. 

I will continue to write to you, my dear Miss 
Mirvan, with as much conſtancy as if I had no 
other correſpondent; tho', during my abſence 
from Berry-Hill, my letters may, perhaps, be 
ſhortned on account of the minuteneſs of the 
8 which I muſt write to my beloved Mr. 

illars: but you, who know his expectations, 
and how many ties bind me to fulfil them, will, I 
am ſure, rather excuſe any omiſſion to yourlelf, 
than any negligence to him. 
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LETTER XVI. 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


| Briſtol Hotwell, Sept. 12. 
T HE firſt fortnight that I paſſed here, was ſo 


quiet, ſo ſerene, that it gave me reaſon to expect 
a ſettled calm during my ſtay; but if 1 may now 
judge of the time to come, by the preſent ſtate of 
my mind, the calm will be ſucceeded by a ſtorm, 
of which I dread the violence | | 
This morning, in my way to the pump-room, 
with Mrs. Selwyn, we were both very much in- 
commoded by three gentlemen, who were faun- 
tering by the ſide of the Avon, laughing and 
talking very loud, and lounging ſo dilagreeably 
that we knew not how to paſs them. They all 
three fixed their eyes very boldly upon me, al- 
ternately 
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ternately looking under my hat, and whiſpering 
one another. Mrs. Selwyn aſſumed an air of un- 
common ſternneſs, and ſaid, “ You will pleaſe, 
gentlemen, either to proceed yourſelves, or to 
tuffer us? 

«© Oh! Ma'am,” cried one of them, « we 
will ſuffer you, with the greateſt pleaſure in life.“ 
Lou will ſuffer us 69h,” aniwered ſhe, 
«© or I am much miſtaken; you had better, 
therefore, make way quietly, for I ſhould be ſor- 
ry to give my ſervant the trouble of teaching you 
better manners.” 

Her commanding air ſtruck them, yet they all 


choſe to laugh, and one of them withed the fellow 


would begin his leſſon, that he might have the 
pleaſure ot rolling bim into the Avon; while ano- 
ther, advancing to me with a treedom that made 
me ſtart, ſaid, By my ſoul, I did not know 
ou but I am ſure I cannot be miſtaken;— 
had not I the honour of ſceing you, once, at the 
Pantheon ?““ 

I then recolle&ed the nobleman who, at that 
place, had ſo much embarraſſed me. I courtſied 
without ſpeaking. They all bowed, and making, 
though in a very eaſy manner, an apology to 
Mrs. Selwyn, they ſuffercd us to pals on, but 
choſe to accompany us. 

„% And where,“ continued this Lord, ** can 
zou ſo long have hid yourſelf ? do you know [I 
have been in ſearch of you this age? I could nei- 
ther find you out, nor hear of you: not a crea- 
ture could inform me what was become of you. 
| cannot imagine where you could be immured, I 
went to two or three public places every night, in 
hopes of meeting you. Pray did you leave 
town?“ 


6c Yes, T my Lord. L 
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So early in the ſeaſon I- what could poſſibly 
induce you to go before the birth-day?“ . 

* I had nothing, my Lord, do to with the 
birth-day.“ | 

«© By my ſoul, all the women who had, may 
rejoice you 'were away. Have you been here 
any time?“ | 

«© Not above a fortnight, my Lord.” 

A fortnight !——how unlucky that I did not 
meet you ſooner ! but I have had a run of ill-look 
ever ſince I came, How long ſhall you ſtay ?” 

© Indeed, my Lord, I don't know.” 

© Six weeks, I hope; for I ſhall with the place 
* at the devil when you go-““ | 

© Do you, then, flatter yourſelf, my Lord,” 
ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, who had hitherto liſtened in ſi- 
lent contempt, that you ſhall ſee ſuch a beauti- 
ſul ſpot at this when you viſit the dominions of the 
devil?“ ä 

«© Ha, ha, ha, ! Faith, my Lord, “ ſaid one 
of his companions, who ſtill walked with us, 
though the other had taken leave; „ the lady is 
rather hard upon you;? 


% Not at all,“ aniwered Mrs. Selwyn ;” „“ for a: 


cannot doubt but his Lordſhip's rank and intereſt 
will fecure him a place there, it would be reflect- 
ing on his underſtanding, to ſuppoſe he ſhould not 
with to enlarge and beautify his dwelling.” 

Much as | was diſguſted with this Lord, I muſt 


own Mrs. Selwyn's ſeverity rather ſurpriſed me; 


but you, who have ſo often obſerved it, will not 
wonder ſhe took ſo fair an opportunity of indulg- 
ing her humour. 

„ As to places, returned he, totally unmov- 
ed, „I am fo indifferent to them, that the devil 
take me, if I care which way I go! jede, in- 
deed, I am not ſo eaſy about; and therefore I ex- 


pea 
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pect chat thoſe angels with whoſe beauty I am ſo 
much enraptured in this world, will have the 
goodneſs to afford me ſome little con ſolation i in the 
other.“ 

„ What, my Lord!” cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
« would you Wiſh to degrade the habitation of 
your triend, by admitting into it the infipid com- 


pany of the upper regions?“ 


„ What do you do with yourſelf this even- 
ing ?” ſaid his Lordſhip, turning to me. 

% J ſhall be at home, my Lord.” 

« O, a propos—where are you?” 

40 Voung ladies, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
« are n where.” 

„% Prithee,”” whiſpered his Lordſtip, “ is that 
queer woman your mother?“ 

Good Heavens, Sir, what words for ſuch a 
queſtion |! 

« No, my Lord.” 

«© Your maiden aunt, then?“ 

« No.” 

© Whoever ſhe is, I wiſh ſhe would mind 
her own affairs: I don't know what the devil 
a woman lives for after thirty : ſhe is only in 
other folks way. Shall you be at the aflem- 
bly 2”? 

0 believe not, my Lord.“ 

© No !—why then how in the world can you 
contrive to paſs your time?“ 

& In a manner that your Lordſhip will think 
very extraordinary,” cried Mrs. Selwyn ; “, for 
the young lady reads.” | 

„ Ha, ha, ha! Fgad, my Lord,“ cried the 
facetious companion, you are got into bad 
hands,” 

© You had better, ws" anſwered he, 

5, attack 
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© attack Jack Coverly, here, for you will make 
nothing of me.“ 

« Of you, my Lord !” cried ſhe; ** Heaven 
forbid I ſhould ever entertain ſo idle an expeQati- 
on ! I only talk, like a ſilly woman, for the ſake 
of talking; but I have by no means ſo low an 


opinion of your Lordſhip, as to ſuppole you | 


vulnerable to cenſure.” 

Do pray, Ma'am,” cried he, ** turn to Jack 
Coverley ; he's the very man for you ;—he'd be 
a wit himſelf if he was not too modeſt.” 

% Prithee, my Lord, be quiet,“ returned the 
other ; if the Lady is contented to beſtow all her 
favours upon you, why ſhould you make ſuch a 
point of my going ſnacks ?”? 

„Don't be apprehenſive, Gentlemen,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Selwyn, drily, “ I am not romantic,—l 
have not the leaſt deſign of doing good to either 
of you.” 

% Have not you been ill ſince I ſaw you?“ 
ſaid his Lordſhip, again addreſſing himſelf to 
me. ; 

« Yes, my Lord.” 

© I thought ſo; you are paler than you was, 
and I ſuppoſe that's the reaſon I did not recolled 
you ſooner.“ | 
Has not your Lordſhip too much gallantry,” 
cried Mrs, Selwyn, „“ to diſcover a young lady's 
illneſs by her looks?“ S 

© The devil a word can I ſpeak for that wo- 
man,“ ſaid he, in a low voice; ** do, prithee, 
Jack, take her in hand.” | 

« Excuſe me, my Lord!“ anſwered Mr. 
Coverley. 

© When ſhall I ſee you again?“ continued his 
Lordſhip; © do you go to the pump-room every 
morning ?” N 

l cc No, 
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% No, my Lord.” 

4 Do you ride out?“ 

4% No, my Lord.” 

Juſt then we arrived at the pump-room, and an 
end was put to our converſation, if it is got an 
abuſe of words to give ſuch a term to a firing 
of rude queſtions and free compliments. 

He had no opportunity to ſay much more to 
me, as Mrs. Selwyn joined a large party, and 
| walked home between two ladies. He had how- 
ever, the curioſity to ſee us to the door. 

Mrs. Selwyn was very eager to know how 1 
had made acquaintance with this nobleman, whoſe 
manners ſo evidently announced the character of 
a confirmed libertine : I could give her very lit- 
tle ſatisfa tion, as I was 1gnorant even of his name. 
But, in the afternoon, Mr. Ridgeway, the apo- 
thecary, gave us very ample information. 

; As his perſon was eaſily deſcribed, for he is 
remarkably tall, Mr. Ridgeway told us he was 


. Lord Merton, a nobleman but lately come to his 
title, though he had already diſſipated more than 
halt his fortune: a profeſſed admirer of beauty, 

, but a man of moſl licentious character; that 

a among men, his companions conſiſted chiefly of 

i gamblers and jockies, and among women, he was 

n lately admitted. 

g « Well, Miſs Anville,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 


* I am glad was not more civil to him. You 
may depend upon me for keeping him at a diſ- 
lance,” 

O, Madam,” faid Mr. Ridgeway, ** he 
may now be admitted any where, for he is going 
to reform,” 


* Has he, under that notion, perſuaded any 
fool to matry him! * 
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Not yet, Madam, but a marriage is expeQ- 
ed to take place ſhortly : it has been ſome time 
in agitation, but the friends of the Lady have ob- 
liged her to wait till ſhe is of age : however, her 
brother, who has chicfly oppoled the match, now 
that ſhe is near being at her own diſpoſal, is 
tolerably quiet. She is very pretty, and will have 


a large fortune, We expect her at the Wells 


every day,” 
© What is her name ?” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn. 
© Larpent,” anſwered he, ©* Lady Louiſa 

Larpent, ſiſter of Lord Orville.” 

Lord Orville !*” repeated I all amazement, 

Yes, Ma'am; his Lordſhip is coming with her, 

IJ have had certain information. They are to be 
at the honourable Mrs. Beaumont's. She is a re- 
lation of my Lord's, and has a very fine houſe 

upon Clifton Hill.” 
| His Lordſhip is coming with her. - GoOd God, 
what an emotion did thoſe words give me | How 
ſtrange, my dear Sir, that, juſt at this time, he 
ſhould viſit Briſtol ! It will be impoſſible for me 
to avoid ſeeing him, as Mrs. Selwyn is very well 
acquainted with Mrs. Beaumont. Indeed, I have 
had an eſcape in not being under the ſame root 
with him, for Mrs. Beaumont invited us to her 
houſe immediately upon our arrival; but the in- 
conveniency of being ſo diſtant from the pump— 
room made Mrs. Selwyn decline her civility. 

Oh that the firſt meeting was over !—or that | 
could quit Briſtol without ſeeing him 1—inexprel: 
ſibly do I dread an interview; ſhould the lame 
impertinent freedom be expreſſed by his looks, 
which dictated his cruel- letter, I ſhall not know 
how to endure either him or myſelf. Had I. but 
returned it, I ſhould be eaſier, becauſe my fenti- 
ments of it would then be known to bim; but 

Nov, 
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now, he can only gather them from my behavi- 
our, and I tremble leſt he ſhould miſtake my in- 
dignation for confuſion |—leſt he ſhould miſcon- 
ſtrue my reſerve into embarraſſment !—for how, 
my deareſt Sir, how ſhall I be able totally to di- 


= myſelf of the reſpe& with which I have been 


uſed to think of him ?—the pleaſure with which I 
have been uſed to ſee him? 

Surely he, as well as I, muſt think of the letter 
at the moment of our meeting, and he will, pro- 
bably, mean to gather my tnoughts of it from 
my looks; —0h that they could but convey to 
him my real deteſtation of impertinence and 
vaiity | then would he ſee how much he had miſ- 
taken my Gilpolition when he imagined them my 
due. 

There was a time, when the very idea that 
ſuch a man as Lord Merton would ever be con- 
nected with Lord Orville, would have both 
ſurpriſed and ſhocked me, and even yet I am 
plealed to hear of his_repugn.nce to the mar- 
riage. 82 

But how ſtrange, that a man of ſo abandoned 
a character ſhould be the choice of a ſiſter of 
Lord Orville ! and how ſtrange that, almoſt at 
the moment of tlie union, he ſhouid be ſo im- 
portunate in gallantry to another woman! What 
a world is this we live in! how corrupt, how de- 
generate | well might I be contented to fee no 
more of it ! If I find that the eyes of Lord Orville 
agree with his pen, —I ſhall then think, that of all 
mankind, the only virtuous individual reſides at 


Berry-Hill ! 
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LETTER XVII. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Briftol Hotwells, Sept. 16. 


Ou S, Lord Orville is fill bimſelf ! fil, 
what from the moment 1 beheld, I believed him 
to be, all, that was aimable in man! and your hap- 
py Evelina, reſtored at once to ſpirits and tran- 
quility, is no longer ſunk in her own opinion, nor 


diſcontented with the world ;——no longer, with 


dejected eyes, ſees the proſpect of paſſing her fu- 
ture days in ſadneſs, doubt, and ſuſpicion !—with 
revived courage ſhe now looks forward, and ex- 
pe cts to meet with goodneſs, even among man- 
kind ; though ſtills ſhe feels, as ſtrongly as ever, 
the folly of hoping, in any ſecond inſtance, to meet 
with perfection. 

| Your conje&ure was certainly right; Lord 
Orville, when he wrote that letter, could not be 


in his ſenſes. Oh that intemperance ſhould have 


power to degrade ſo low, a man fo noble | 
This morning I accompanied Mrs Selwyn to 


> Clifton Hill, where, beautifully ſituated, is the 


houſe of Mrs. Beaumont. Moſt uncomfortable 
were my feelings during our walk, which was 
very flow, for the agitation of my mind made me 
more than uſually ſenſible how weak I till conti- 
nue. As we entered the houſe, I ſummoned all 
my reſolution to my aid, determined rather to die 
than give Lord Orville reaſon to attribute my 
weakneſs to a wrong cauſe. I was happily reliev- 
ed from my perturbation, when I ſaw Mrs. Beau- 
mont was alone, We ſat with her for, I believe, 
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phaeton drive up to the gate, and a lady and gen- 
tleman alight from it. | 
They entered the parlour with the eaſe of peo- 
ple who were at home. The gentleman, I ſoon 
ſaw, was Lord Merton; he came ſhuffling into 
the room with his boots on, and his whip in his 


hand; and, having made ſomething like a bow to 


Mrs. Beaumont, he turned towards me. His ſur- 
priſe was very evident, but he took no manner of 
notice of me. He waited, I believe to diſcover, 


firſt, what chance had brought me to that honſe, 
where he did not look much rejoiced at meeting 


me. He ſeated himſelf very quietly at the win- 
dow, without ſpeaking to any body. NE: 


Mean time, the lady, who ſeemed very young, . 
hobbling rather than walking into the room, made 
a paſſing courtſie to Mrs. Beaumont, ſaving, . 
% How are you, Ma'am ?”? and then, without 
noticing any, body elſe, with an air of languot, 
ſhe flung herſelf upon a ſofa, proteſting, in a molt. 
affected voice, and ſpeaking ſo ſoftly ſhe could 


hardly be heard, that ſhe was fatigued to death. 


« Really, Ma'am, the roads are ſo monſtrous 
duſty,—you can't imagine how troubleſome the 


duſt is to one's eyes !—and the ſun, too, is mon- 


ſtrous diſagreeable !—I dare ſay I ſhall be ſo 
tanned I ſhan't be fit to be ſeen this age. Indeed, 
my Lord, I won't go out with you any more, for 


you don't care where you take one.“ 

Upon my honous,”” ſaid Lord Merton, “ I 
took you the pleaſanteſt ride in England; the 
fault was in the ſun not me.“ | 

* Your Lordſhip is in the right,” ſajd Mrs. 
Selwyn, “to transfer the fault to the ſun, becauſe 
it has ſo many excellencies to counterbalance par- 
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an hour without interruption, and then we ſaw a 
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tial inconveniencies, that a little blame will not in- 
jure that in our eſtimation.” | 

Lord Merton looked by no means delighted 
at this attack: which I believe ſhe would not 
4 readily have made, but to revenge his negle& 
of us. 

* Did you meet your brother, Lady Louiſa?“ 
ſaid Mrs. Beaumont. 

«© No, Ma'am. Is he rode out this morn- 
ing?“ 

then found, what I had before ſuſpected, that 
this Lady was Lord Orville's ſiſter: how ſtrange, 
that ſuch near relations ſhould be ſo different to 
each other | There is, indeed, ſome reſemblance 
in their features, but in their manners, not the 
leaſt. | 

„% Yes,” anſwered Mrs. Beaumont, “ and I 
believe he wiſhed to ſee you.“ 

« My Lord drove ſo monſtrous faſt,” ſaid 
Lady Louiſa, ** that perhaps we paſſed him. 
Re frighted me out of my ſenſes ; I declare my 
head is quite giddy. Do you know, Ma'am, we 
have done nothing but quarrel all the morning ?— 
You can't think how Ive ſcolded ;—have not I, 
my Lord?“ and ſhe ſmiled expreflively at Lord 
Merton. | 

* You have been, as you always are,” ſaid 
he, twiſting his whip with his fingers, all 
ſweetneſs.” 

«© O fie, my Lord,“ cried ſhe, ** | know you 
don't think ſo; I know you think me very ill- 
natured don't you, my Lord?“ 

% No, upon my honour ;—how can your 
Ladyſhip aſk ſuch a queſtion? Pray how goes 
time ? my watch ſtands.” . hg: 

© It is almoſt three,” anſwered Mrs. Beau- 


mont. 
9 Lord , 
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« Lord, Ma'am, you frighten me!” cried 
Lady Louiſa; and then turning to Lord Merton, 
* why now, you wicked creature, you, did not 
you tell me it was but one?“ 

Mrs. Selwyn then role to take leave; but. 
Mrs. Beaumont aſked it the would look at the 
ſhrubberry. I ſhould like it much,” anſwered 
ſhe, “ but that | fear to fatigue Mils Anville.“ 

Lady L.ouiſa then, raiſing her head from her 
hand, on which it had leant, turned round to look 
at me, and, having fully ſatisfied her curiofhty, 
without any regard to the contuſion it gave me, 
turned about, and, again leaning on her band, 
took no fuither notice of me. 

I declared myſelf very able to walk, and begged 
that I might accompany them.“ What ſay you, 
Lady Louila,”” cried Mrs. Beaumont, “ to a 
ſtrole in the garden?“ 

„Me, Ma'am !—TI declare I can't tir a ſtep, 
the heat is ſo exceſſive, it would kill me. I'm 
half dead with it already; beſides, I ſhall have 
no time to dreſs. Will any body be here to day, 
Ma'am 27 ; 

«I believe not, unleſs Lord Merton will fa- 
vour us with his company.” 

«© With great pleaſure, Madam.“ 

„Well, I declare you don't deſerve to be aſk- 
ed,“ cried L.ady Louiſa, “ you wicked creature, 
you II muſt tell you one thing, Ma'am,—you 
can't think how abominable he was! do you know 
we met Mr. Lovel in his new phaeton, and my 
Lord was fo cruel as to drive againſt it ?—we real- 
ly flew. I declare I could not} breathe. Upon my 
word, my Lord, I'll never truſt myſelf with you 
again, — I won't indeed!“ | 

We then went into the garden, leaving them to 
diſcuſs the point at their leiſure. 
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Do you remember a pretty but affected. young la- 
dy I mentioned to have ſeen, in Lord Orville's 


party, at the Pantheon ? How little did I then 
imagine her to be his ſiſter | yet Lady Louiſa Lar- 


pent is the very perſon, I can now account for 
the piqued manner of her ſpeaking to Lord Mer- 
ton that evening, and I can now account for the 
air of diſpleaſure with which Lord Orville mark- 
ed the undue attention of his future brother-in-law 
to me. . 
We had not walked long, ere, at a diſtance, 
J perceived Lord Orville, who ſeemed juſt diſ- 


mounted from his horſe, enter the garden, 


All my peturbation returned at the fight of 
him !—yet I endeavoured to repreſs every, feel- 
ing but reſentment. As he approached us, he 
bowed to the whole party; but I turned away 
my head, to avoid taking any ſhare in his civi- 
lity. Addreſſing himſelf immediately to Mrs. 


Beaumont, he was beginning to enquire after 


his ſiſter, but upon ſeeing my face, he ſudden- 
Iv exclaimed “ Miſs Anville !—” and then he 


” advanced, and made his compliments to Me— 


not with an air of vanity or impertinence, nor 
yet with a look of conſciouſneſs or ſhame,— 
but with a countenance open, manly, and charm- 


ing !—with a ſmile that indicated pleaſure, and 


eyes that ſparkled with delight ! on my fide was 
all the conſciouſneſs, for by him I really believe, 
the letter was, at that moment, entirely forgot- 
ten, 1 
With what politeneſs did he addreſs me ! with 
what ſweetneſs did he look at mel the very 
tone of his voice ſeemed flattering ! he congra- 
tulated himſelf upon his good fortune in meet- 
ing with me,—hoped I ſhould ſpend , ſome time 
at Briſtol, and enquired, even with anxiety en- 


quired, | 
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quired, if my health was the cauſe of my journey, 
in which caſe his ſatisfaction would be converted 
into apprehenſion, 

Yet, ſtruck as I was with his manner, and 
charmed to find him ſuch as he was wont to be, 
imagine not, my dear Sir, that I forgot the re- 
ſentment I owe him, or the cauſe he has given 
me of diſpleaſure z no, my behaviour was ſuch 


30 
as, I hope, had you ſeen, you would not have {a 
diſapproved : I was grave and diſtant, I ſcarce T8 
looked at him when he ſpoke, or anſwered him oe, 
when. he was ſilent. 1 

As he muſt certainly obſerve this alteration in 4 
my conduct, I think it could not fail making him by 
both recolle& and repent the provocation he had 9 
ſo cauſeleſsly given me: for ſurely he was not ſo * 


wholly loſt to reaſon, as to be now ignorant he 
had ever offended me. | RAN 

The moment that, without abſolute rudeneſs, 

I was able, I turned entirely from him, and aſked-- 
Mrs. Selwyn if we ſhould not be late home. How © 
Lord Orville looked I know not, for I avoided 
meeting his eyes, but he did not ſpeak another 
word as we proceeded to the garden-gate. In- 

_ deed | believe my abruptneſs ſurpriſed him, for 
he did not {ſeem to expect I had fo much ſpirit. 
And, to own the truth, convinced as I was of 
the propriety, nay, neceſſity of ſhewing my 
diſpleaſure, I yet almoſt hated myſelf for receiv- 
ing bis politeneſs ſo ungraciouſly. 

When we were taking leave, my eyes acci- 
dentally meeting his, I could not but obſerve that 
his gravity equalled mv own, for it had*entigely 
taken place of the ſmiles and good-humour with 
which he had met me. | 
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J am afraid this young Lady,” ſaid Mrs. 
Beaumont, “ is to weak for another long walk 
till ſhe is again reſted.” | 

If the Ladies will truſt to my driving,” ſaid 
Lord Orville,“ and are not afraid of a phaeton, 
mine ſhall be ready in a moment.“ 

«6 You are very good, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs. 
Selwyn, “ but my will is yet unſigned, and 1 
don't chuſe to venture in a phaeton with a young 
man while that is the caſe.” 

„ Oh,” cried Mrs. Beaumont,“ you need not 
be afraid of my Lord Orville, for he is remark- 
able careful.“ 50 

„ Well, Miſs Anville,”” anſwered ſne, what 
ſay you?” Fore” 

& Indeed,” cried I, „ I had much rather 
walk. — But then, looking at Lord Orville, I 
perceived in his face a ſurpriſe ſo ſerious at my 
abrupt refuſal, that I could not forbear adding, 
* for I ſhould be ſorry to occaſion ſo much trou- 
; e.. 1 : 

Lord Orville. brightening at theſe words, came 
forward, and preſſed his offer in a manner not to 
be denied ;—ſo the phaeton was ordered ! Ard in- 
deed, my dear Sir,—l know not how it was,— 
but, from that moment, my coldneſs and reſerve 
inſenſibly wore away ! You muſt not be angry ;— 
it was my intention, nay, my endeavour, to ſup- 
port them with firmneſs; but, when I formed the 
plan, I thought only of the letter, — not of Lord 
Orville; —and how is it poſſible for reſentment to 
ſubſiſt without provocation ? yet, believe me, my 
deareſt Sir, had he ſuſtained the part he began to 
act when he wrote the ever-to-be regretted letter, 
your Evelina would not have forfeited her title to 
your eſteem, by contentedly ſubmitting to be 
treated with indignity. a 
e 


, 
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We continued in the garden. till the phaeton 
was ready, When we parted from Mrs. Beau- 
mont, ſhe repeated her invitation io Mrs. Selwyn 
to accept an apartment in her houfe, but the ſame 
reaſons made it be agairf declined. 


Lord Orville drove very flow, and ſo cautiouſ- 
ly, that, notwithſtanding the height of the phae- 
ton, fear would have been ridiculous. I ſupport- - 


ed no part in the converſation, but Mrs. Selwyn 


extremely well ſupplied the place of two., Lord 
Orville himſelf did not ſpeak much, but the ex- 


celtent fenſe and refined good-breeding which ac- 


company every word he utters, give. a zeſt to 


whatever he ſays 


« I ſuppoſe, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs: Selwyn, 
« when we ſtopped at our lodgings, you would 


have been extremely confuſed had we met any 


gentlemen who have the honour. of knowing 


ou.“ 


« If I had,” anſwered he, gallantly, “ it 


would have been from mere compaſſion at their 


envy.”? | 


„No, my Lord,” anſwered . ſhe, it would 


have been from mere ſhame, that, in an age fo 
daring, you alone ſhould be ſuch a coward as to 
forbear to frighten women.” 


% O,” cried he, laughing, when a man is 
in a fright for himſelf, the ladies cannot but be in 
ſecurity; for you have not had half the apprehen- 
ſion for the ſafety of your perſons, that I have 


for that of my heart.” 


He then alighted, handed us -out, took leave, . 
and again mounting the phaeton, was out of fight - 


in a minute. 


« Certainly, © ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, when he - 
was gone, there muſt have been ſome miſtake. -- 


in the birth of that young man; he was, un- 


doubtedly * 


doubtedly, deſigned for the laſt Age ; for, if you 
Obſerved, he is really polite,” | 

And now, my dear Sir, do not you think, 
according to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 1 
may give up my reſentment, without imprudence 
or impropriety ? I hope you will not blame me. 
Indeed, had you, like me, ſeen his reſpeQful 
behaviour, you would have been convinced of the 
impraQicability of ſupporting any further indig- 
nation. - 


— * — — 


LETTER XVIII. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Briſtol Hotwells, Sept. 19th, 
VrSsTERDAVY morning, Mrs. Selwyn receiv- 


ed a card from Mrs. Beaumont, to aſk her to din- 
ner to-day ; and another, to the ſame purpoſe, 
came to me. The invitation was accepted, and 
we are but juſt arrived from Clifton - Hill. 

We found Mrs. Beaumont alone in the parlour. 
I will write you that lady's character, as I heard 
it ſrom our ſatirical friend Mrs. Selwyn, and in her 
own words. She is an abſolute Court Calendar 
bigot ; for, chancing herſelf to be born of a no- 
ble and ancient family, ſhe thinks proper to be 
of opinion, that bit and virtue are one and the 
ſame thing. She has ſome good qualities, but 
they rather originate from pride. than principle, 
as ſhe piques herſelf upon being too high born to 
be capable of an unworthy action, and thinks it 
incumbent upon her. to ſupport the dignity of her 
anceſtry. Fortunately for the world in general, 


ſhe 
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ſhe has taken it into her head, that condeſcenſion is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing virtue of high life; fo 
that the ſame pride of family which renders others 
imperious, is with her the motive of affability. 
But her civility is too formal to be comfortable, 
and too mechanical to be flattering. That ſhe 
does me the honour of fo much notice, is merely 
owing to an accident which, I am lure, is very 
painful to her remembrance ; for it io happened 
that I once did her ſome ſervice, in regard to an 
apartment, at Southampton; and I have ſince 
been informed, that, at the time ſhe accepted my 
aſſiſtance, ſhe thought I wasa woman of quality : 
and I make no doubt but ſhe was miſerable when 
ſhe diſcovered me to be a mere country gentlewo- 
man: however, her nice notions of decorum have 
made her load me with favours ever ſince. But 1 
am not much flattered by her civilities, as I am 
convinced I owe them neither to attachment nor 
gratitude, but ſolely to a defire of cancelling an 
obligation which ſhe cannot brook being under, to 
one whoſe name is no where to be found in the 
Court Calendar.” 
You well know, my dear Sir, the delight this 
lady takes in giving way to her ſatirical humour, 
Mrs. Beaumont received us very graciouſly, 
though ſhe ſomewhat diſtreſſed me by the queſ- 
tions ſhe aſked concerning my family, —ſuch as, 
whether I was related to the Anvilles in the 
North? — Whether ſome of my name did not live 
in Lincolnſhire ? and many other enquiries, which 
much embaraſſed me. | - 195 
The converſation, next, turned upon the in- 
tended marriage in her family. She treated the 
ſubje& with reſerve, but it was evident ſhe diſap- 
proved Lady Louiſa's choice. She ſpoke in terms 
of the hjgheſt eſteem of Lord Orville, _ 
| . un, 
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him, in Marmontel's words, Un jeune homme 
comme il y ena peu. 

I did not think this converſation very axrecably 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Lovel. Indeed 
I am heartily ſorry he is now at the Hot- wells. 
He made his compliments with the moſt obſequi- 
ous reſpeQ to Mrs. Beaumont, but took no fort of 
notice of any other perſon, 

In a few Minutes Lady Louiſa Larpent made 
her appearance. The fame manners prevailed 3 ; 
for courtſying, ** I bope you are well, Ma' am,” 
to Mrs. Beaumont, the paſſed ftraight forward to 
her ſeat on the ſofa, where leaning her head on 
her hand, ſhe caſt her languiſhing eyes round the 
room, with a vacant ſtare, as if determined, 
though ſhe looked, not to ſee who was in it. 

Mr. Lovel, preſently approaching her with re- 
verence the moit protound, hoped her Ladyſhip 
was not indiſpoſed. 

«© Mr, Lovel,“ cried ſhe, raiſing her head, 
I declare [ did not ſee you : Have you been 
here long!“ 

By my watch, Madam,“ ſaid he, only 
five minutes, —but by your ladyſhip's abſence, as 
many hours.“ 

«© O! now I think of it,”” cried ſhe, 56 1 am 

very angry with you, —ſo go along, do, for | 
ſhan't ſpeak to you all day.” 
Heaven forbid your La'ſhip's diſpleaſure 
ſhould laſt ſo long! in ſuch cruel circumſtances, 
a day would ſeem an age. But in what have I 
been ſo unfortunate as to offend ??? | 

66 O, you half-killed me, the other morning, 
with terror! J have not yet recovered from my 
fright. How could you be ſo cruel as to drive 


you phaeton againſt my Lord Merton's ?““ 
£ „ pon 


= 
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« *Pon honour, Ma'am, your La'ſhip does 
me wrong; it was all owing to the horfes,— 
there was no curbing them. [arch | ſuffered 
more than your Ladyſhip from the terror of 
alarming you.” | 

Juſt then entered Lord Merton ; ſtalking up to 
Mrs. Beaumont, to whom alone he bowed ; he 
hoped he had not made her wait; and then ad- 
vancing to Lady Louiſa, ſaid, in a careleſs man- 
ner, “ How is your Ladyſhip this morning?“ 

6 Not well at all,“ anſwered ſhe ; *©* I have 


been dying with the head-ach ever ſince I got 
up.“ 


unmoved, I am very unhappy to hear 't But 
ſhould not your Ladyſhip-have ſome advice? 

« I am quite fick of advice,“ anſwered ſhe; 
«© Mr. Ridgeway has but juſt left me,—but he 


has done me no good. Nobody here knows what 


is the matter with me, yet they all ſee how ipdit- 
ferent I am.” TT. 4 

« Your Ladyſhip's conſtitution,” faid Mr. Lo- 
vel, “ is infinitely delicate.“ 

„ Indeedit is,“ cried ſhe, in a low voice, I am 
nerve all over l' 3 

« I am glad, however,” ſaid Lord Merton, 
© that you did not take the air this morning, for 


*Coverly has been driving againſt me as if he was 


mad : he has got two of the fineſt ſpirited horſes I 
ever ſaw. 

© Pray, My Lord,“ cried ſhe, ©* why did not 
you bring Mr. Coverley with you ? he's a droll 
creature ; I like him monſtrouſly.” 

«© Why, he promiſed to be here as ſoon as 
me. I ſuppoſe he'll come before dinner's 
over.“ 7 15 | g 

In 
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„Indeed!“ cried he, with a countenance wholly 
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In the midſt of this trifling converſation, 
Lord Orville made his appearance. O how dif- 
ferent was his addreſs | how ſuperior did he look, 
and move, to all about him! Having paid his 
reſpects to Mrs. Beaumont, and then to Mrs. 
Selwyn, he came up to me, and ſaid, “ I hope 
Mits Anville has not {uffered from the fatigue of 
Monday morning!“ Then turning to Lady 
Louiſa, who ſeemed rather ſurpriſed at his ſpeak- | 
ing to me, he added, give me leave, ſiſter, 
to introduce Mils Anville to you.” 

Lady Louiſa, halt-rifing, ſaid, very coldly, 
that ſhe ſhould be glad of the honour of know- 
ing me; and then, very abruptly turning to t 
Lord. &ſerton and Mr. Lovel, continued, in a k 
haif-whiſper, her converſation. 3 

For my part, I had riſen and courtſied, and je 
now, feeling very fooliſh, I ſeated mylelf again; F 
firſt 1 had bluſhed at the unexpected politeneis 2 
of Lord Orville, and immediately afterwards, 
at the contemptuous failure of it in his ſiſter. N 
How can mat young Lady lee her brother fo te 
univerſally admired tor his manners and deport- e: 
ment, and yet be lo unaimably oppoſue to him in 


hers ! 95 L 
Lord Orville, I am ſure, was hurt, and diſ- _ 
pleaſed : he bit his- lips, and turning from her, fri 
addrefſed himſelf wholly to me, till we were di 
ſummoned to dinner. Do you think I was not | 
grateful for his attention? yes indeed, and every po 
angry idea I had entertained, was totally obli- wi 
terated. : . 
As we were ſeating ourlelves at the table, giy 
Mr. Coverly came into the room: he made a ol 
thouſand apologies in a breath for being ſo late, | 
but ſaid he had been retarded by a little accident, Or 
for he had overturned his phacton, and broke ling 
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it all to pieces. Lady Louiſa ſcreamed at this in- 
telligence, and looking at Lord Merton, declared 
ſhe would never go into a phaeton again. 

« O, cried he, “ never mind Jack Coverly, 
for he does not know how to drive.” 

«© My Lord,” cried Mr. Coverly, “ I'll drive 
againſt you for a thouſand pounds.“ 

© Done,“ returned the other; “ Name your 
day, and we'll chuſe a judge.” _ py 

«© The ſooner the better,“ cried Mr. Coverly; 
© to-mofrow, if the carriage can be repaired.” 

«© Theſe enterpriſes,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ are 
very proper for men of rank, ſince *tis a million 
to one but both parties will be incapacitated for any 
better employment-*?? 

«« For Heaven's ſake,” cried Lady Louiſa, 
changing colour, don't talk ſo ſhockingly | 
Pray, my Lord, pray, Mr. Coverly, don't alarm 
me in this manner,” 

% Compoſe yourſelf, Lady Louiſa,” faid 
Mrs. Beaumont, ** the gentlemen will think bet- 
ter of the ſcheme, they are neither of them in 


earneſt.” - 


© The very mention of ſuch a ſcheme,” ſaid 
Lady Louiſa, taking out her ſalts, makes me 


tremble all over ! Indeed, my Lord, you have 


frightened me to death! I ſhan't eat 4 morſel of 


dinner.“ | 


* Permit me, ſaid Lord Orville, „ to pro- 
poſe ſome other ſubject for the preſent, and we 
will diſcuſs this matter ſome other time.“ 

© Pray, Brother, excuſe me; my Lord muſt 


give me his word to drop this proje&,—for, I de- 


clare it has made me ſick as death.“ | 
* To compromiſe the matter,“ ſaid Lord 


Orville, e {uppoſe, if both parties are unwil- 
ling to give up the bet, that, to make the ladies 


ealy,, 
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eaſy, we Change its obje& to ſomething leſs dange. 


rous ?”? | 0 
This propoſal was ſo ſtrongly ſeconded by all th 
the party, that both Lord Merton and Mr. Co- v 
verly were obliged to comply with it : and it was an 
then agreed that the affair ſhouid be finally ſettled C 
in the afternoon. th 
© I ſhall now be entirely out of conceit with m 
phaetons again, faid Mrs. Selwyn, ** though ſ1 
Lord Orville had almoſt reconciled me to m 
them,” | to 
% My Lord Orville, cried the witty Mr, W. 
Coverly, „why, my Lord Orville is as careful, th 
—egad, as careful as an old woman! Why, I'd ep 
drive a one - horſe cart againſt my Lord's phaeton ra 
for a hundred guineas !“ | ev 
This fally occaſioned much laughter; for Mr, ot 
Coverly, | find, is regarded as a man of infinite re 
humour. | hike th 
„ Perhaps, Sir,” faid Mrs. Selwyn, you di: 
have not diſcovered the reaſon my Lord Orville is by 
ſo careful?“ ov 

% Why, no, Ma'am, I muſt own I never heard 
any particular reaſon for it.“ co 

„Why then, Sir, I'll tell you; and I believe O 
you will confeſs it to be very particular; his Lord- ing 
ſhip's friends are not yet tired of him.” 

Lord Orville laughed and bowed. Mr. Cover- ly 
ly, a little confuſed, turned to Lord Merton, and ge 
ſaid, No foul play, my Lord! IT remember Li 
your Lordſhip recommended me to the notice of 
this Lady the other morning, and, egad, I be- joi 
lieve you have been doing me the ſame office to- du 
da * f | | 

7. Give you joy, Jack, cried :Lord Merton, Mil fe 
-with a loud laugh.” * 


| Atſter 
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After this, the converſation turned wholly up- 


on eating, a ſubject which was diſcuſſed with 
the utmoſt delight; and, had 1 not known they 
were men of rank and faſhion, I ſhould have 


imagined that Lord Merton, Mr. Lovel, and Mr. 
Coverly, had all been profeſſed cooks ; for 
they diiplayed ſo much knowledge of ſauces and 


made diſhes, and of the various methods of dteſ- 
ſing the ſame things, that I am perſuaded they 
muſt have given much time, and much ſtudy, 
to make . themſelves ſuch adepts in this art. It 
would be very difficult to determine, whether 
they were molt to be diſtinguiſhed as ghiuttons or 
epicures ; for they were, at once, dainty and vo- 
racious, underſtood the right and the wrong of 
every diſh, and alike emptied the one and the 
other. I ſhould have been quite fick of their 
remarks, had I not been entertained by ſeeing 
that Lord Orville, who I am ſure, was equally 
diſguſted, not only read my ſentiments, but, 
by his countenance, communicated to me his 
own. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Beaumont re- 
commended the gentlemen to the care of Lord 
Orville, and then attended the ladies to the draw- 
ing- room. | 

The converſation till tea-time, was extreme- 
ly infipid ; Mrs. Selwyn reſerved herſelf for the 
gentlemen, Mrs. Beaumont was grave, and Lady 
Louiſa languid. 


But, at tea, every body revived ; we were 
joined by the gentlemen, and gaiety took place of 


dulneſs. | 
Since I, as Mr. Lovel ſays, am Nobody“, I 
ſeated myſelf quietly on a window, and not very 
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near to any body : Lord Merton, Mr. Coverly, 

and Mr. Lovel, ſeverally paſſed me without no- ſab 
tice, and ſurrounded the chair of Lady Louiſa ere 
Larpent. I muſt own, I was rather piqued at | 
the behaviour of Mr. Lovel, as he had formerly Cl. 


known me. It is true, | moſt ſincerely deſpiſed ed 
his foppery, yet | ſhould be grieved to meet with fait 
.contenipt from any body. But 1 was by no means ver 
ſorry to find that Lord Merton was determined ſub 
not to know me before Lady Louiſa, as his ne- tha 
glet relieved me from much embarraſiment, \ 


As to Mr. Coverly, his attention or diſregard 
were equally indifferent to me. Yet, altogether, 
I felt extremely uncomfortable, in finding myſelf 
conſidered in a light very inferior to the reſt of the 
company, 

But, when Lord Orville appeared, the ſcene 
changed: he came up ſtairs laſt, and ſeeing me 
fit alone, not only ſpoke to me directly, but drew 
a Chair next mine, and honoured me with his en- 
tire attention. 

He enquired very particularly after my health, 
and hoped I had already found benefit from the 
Briſtol air. How little did I imagine,“ ad- 
ded he, when. | had loſt the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you in town, that ill health would, in ſo ſhort a 
time, have brought you hither! I am aſhamed 
of myſelf for the ſatisfaction I feel at ſeeing you, 


yet how can I help it!“ I him 
e then enquired after the Mirvan family, and Hor. 
ſpoke of Mrs. Mirvan in terms of the moſt jul N 
praiſe. “ She is gentle and amiable,” ſaid he, men 
& a true feminine character.“ then 
« Yes, indeed,” anſwered I, „ and her ſweet this 
daughter, to ſay every thing of her at once, is juſt bo- 


the daughter ſuch a mother deſerves.” 
66 I am 
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« Tam glad of it,” ſaid he,“ for both their 
ſakes, as luch near relations muſt always reflect 
credit or diſgrace on each other.“ 

After this, he began to ſpeak of the beauties of 
Clifton; but, in a few moments, was interrupt- 
ed by a call from the company, to diicuſs the af- 
fair of the wager, Lord Merton and Mr. Co- 
verley, though they had been diſcourſing upon the 
ſubje ct ſome time, could not fix upon any thing 
that ſatisfied them both. 

When they aſked the aſſiſtance of Lord Orville, 
he propoſed that every one preſent ſhould vote 
ſomething, and that the two gentlemen ſhould 
draw lots, which from their ſeveral votes, ſhould 
decide the bet | 

„% We muſt then begin with the ladies,“ ſaid 
Lord Orville; and applied to Mrs. Selwyn, 

«© With all my heart,” replied ſhe, with her 
uſual readineſs ; and, ſince the gentlemen are not 


allowed to riſk their necks, ſuppoſe we decide the 
bet by their heads ?”? 


© dont underſtand vou.“ 

I will then explain myſelf more fully. As J 
doubt not but you are both excellent zlaſſics, ſup- 
poſe, for the good of your own memories, and 
the entertainment and ſurpriſe of the company, 
the thouſand pounds ſhould fall to the ſhare of 
him who can repeat by heart the longeſt ode of 
nd Horace. | 

it BY Nobody could help laughing, the two gentle- 
ie, {men applied to, excepted ; who ſeemed, each of 
them, rather at a loſs in what manner to receive 
this unexpected propoſal. At length Mr. Lovel, 
bowing low, ſaid, Will your Lordſhip pleaſe to 
re F . 99 
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« By our heads?” cried Mr. Coverley ; Egad, 
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« Devil take me if I do!“ anſwered he, turn- 
ing on his heel, and ſtalking to the window. 
«© Come, Gentlemen,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
© why do you heſitate? I am ſure you cannot be 
afraid of a weak woman? Beſides, if you ſhould 
chance to be out, Mr. Lovel, 1 dare fay, will | 
have the goodnels to aſſiſt you.” 
The laugh now turned againſt Mr. Lovel, 


whoſe change of countenance manifeſted no great | 
leaſure at the tranſition. ; 

„Me, Madam,“ ſaid he, colouring, “ no, t 

really I muſt beg to be excuſed.” t 


«& Why ſo, Sir?” 

«© Why ſo, Ma'am ?—Why, really, as to 6 
that, —*pon honour, Ma'am, you are rather—a ſl 
little ſevere ;—for how is it poſſible for a man 
who is in the Houſe, to ſtudy the claſſics ? I aſ- 
ſure you, Ma'am,” (with an affected ſhrug) ſe 
« I find quite buſineſs enough for my poor head, 
in ſtudying politics.“ th 

© But, did you ſtudy politics at ſchool, and at bo 
the univerſity ?”? ; 

«© At the univerſity, repeated he with an tif, 
embarraſſed look; ** why, as to that, Ma' am,. — ab. 
no, I can't ſay I did; but then, what with riding, 


—and—and—and 10 forth, really, one has not to 
much time, even at the univerſity, for mere read- | 
ing.“ | 5 not 
* But to- be ſure,” Sir, you fave read the be 1 
claſſics ( .. x > tha 
« O dear, yes, Ma'am !—very often, —but ven 
not very—not very lately.“ ſom 
% Which of the odes do you recommend to N 
theſe gentlemen to begin with??? cord 
* Which of the odes I Really, Ma'am, u you 
to that, I have no very particular choice, —for, Lor. 


w_ 
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to own the truth, that Horace was never a very 
reat favourite with me.” 
* In truth I believe you [': ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
very drily. 
Lord- Merton, again advancing into the circle, 
with a nod and a laugh, ſaid, “ Give you joy, 
Lovel 1”? 


Lord Orville next applied to Mrs. Beaumont for 
her vote. 
„It would very agreeably remind me of paſt 
| times, {aid ſhe, ** when bowing was in faſhion, if 
the bet was to depend upon the beſt-made bow.”? 
„ Egad, my Lord!” cried Mr, Coverley, 


, *« there I ſhould beat you hollow, for your Lord- 
4 ſhip never bows at all. 

8 4 And, pray Sir, do you ? ſaid Mrs. Selwyn. 

. Do 1, Ma'am ?” cried he, Why, only 
ſee!“ 

1 I proteſt,” cried ſhe, ** I ſhould have taken 


that for a ſbrug, if you had not told me 'twas a 
at bow.“ 


„ My Lord, cried Mr. Coverly, “ let's prac- 


an tiſe;F'“ and then moſt ridiculouſly, they pranced 
ee about the room making bows. 
% We muſt now,” ſaid Lord Orville, turning 
not to me, call upon Miſs Anville.“ 
ad- OO no, my Lord” cried I, “ indeed have 


nothing to propoſe.” He would not, however, 
that at laſt, not to make him wait any longer, [ 


ſome given {ubjeQ, 

Mr. Coverley inſtantly made me a bow, or, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Selwyn, a ſhrug, crying, ** Thank 
you, Ma'am; egad, that's my fort Wagen my 
Lord, the Fates ſeem int Jou.“ 
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be refuled, but urged me fo much to ſay /mething, 


ventured to propoſe an extempore couplet upon 


Lady 
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Lady Louiſa was then applied to; and every 
* body ſeemed eager to hear her opinion.“ I don't 
know what to ſay, I declare,“ cried ſhe, affe ctedly; 

& can't you pais me?“ 

By no means!” ſaid Lord Merton. b 
e ls it poſſible your Ladyſhip can make ſo cruel r 
a requeſt ?” ſaid Mr. Lovel. p 


© FEgad,“ cried Mr. Coverley, “ if your La- le 
dyſhip does not help us in this dilemma, we ſhall ſt 
be forced to return to our phaetons.”? 

« Oh,” cried Lady Louiſa, ſcreaming, “ you 
frightful creature, you, how can you be ſo abo- 
minable !“ | 

believe this trifling laſted near half an hour; 
when at length, every body being tired, it was 
given up, and ſhe ſaid ſhe would conſidef againſt 
another time. 

Lord Orville now called upon Mr. Lovel, who, 
after about ten minutes deliberation, propoſed, 


with a moſt important face, to determine the wager 7 
by who ſhould draw the longeſt ſtraw ! twe 

I had much difficulty to refrain laughing at this alfa 
unmeaning ſcheme; but ſaw, to my great ſur- '| 
priſe, not the leaſt change of countenance in any but 
other perſon: and, ſince we came home, Mrs. writ 
Selwyn has informed me, that, to draw ftraws is Ory 
a faſhion of betting by no means uncommon | is N 
Good God! my dear Sir, does it not ſeem as it 40 
money were of no value or ſervice, ſince thole der 
who poſſeſs ſquander it away in a manner ſo inti- WW inc, 
nitely abfurd | ce 

It now only remained for Lord Orville to ſpeak; T 


and the attention of the company ſhewed the ex- Wl aſhan 
pectations he had raiſed ; yet, 1 believe, they by fooliſ 
no means prevented his propoſal from being heard WM like + 
with amazement; for it was no other, than ” 

: | the 
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the money ſhould be his due, who, according to 
the opinion of two judges, ſhould bring the wor- 
thieſt object with whom to ſhare it! 

They all ſtared, without ſpeaking, Indeed, I 
believe every one, for a moment at leaſt, expe- 
rienced ſomething like ſhame, from having either 

opoſed or countenanced an extravagance fo uſe- 
leſs and frivolous. For my part, I was ſo much 
ſtruck and affected by a rebuke fo noble to theſe 
ſpendthrifts, that I felt my eyes filled with tears. 

The ſhort filence, and momentary refieQion 
into which the company was ſurpriſed, Mr. Co- 
verly was the farſt to diſpel, by taying, ** Egad, 
my Lord, your Lordſhip has a molt remarkable 
odd way of taking things.“ 

% Faith,” ſaid the incorrigible Lord Merton, 


to ſhare with me; for I dont know a worthier fel- 
low breathing.“ 

After a few more of theſe attempts at wit, the 
two gentlemen agreed that they would ſettle the 
affair the next morning. 


ö write any account of it. Not long after, Lord 
i3 Orville reſuming his ſeat next mine, ſaid, Why 
| is Mils Anville to thoughttut ??? | 
if I am forry, my Lord, ſaid I, * to conſi- 
ie der myſelf one among thoſe who have lo juſtly 
n- WT incurred your cenſure.” x 
* My cenſure !—you amaze me!“ 
; * Indeed, my Lord, you have made me quite 


* aſhamed of myſelf, for having given my vote fo 
tooliſhly ; when an opportunity offered, had I but, 
Ike your Lordſhip, had the ſenſe to uſe it, of 
ſhewing ſome humanity.” _ 


Yor? - HH pb 


4 You 


«© if this ſcheme takes, I ſhall fix upon my Swits 


The converſation then took a different turn, 
but J did not give it fafficient attention to- 


122 F 
© You treat this too ſeriouſly,” ſaid he, ſmil- 


ing; “ and I hardly know if you do not now | 
mcan a rebuke to me.” 


To you, my Lord !”” 
*© Nay, which deſerves it moſt, the one who 
adapts the converſation to the company, or the a 
one who chooſes to be above it?“ : 
O, my Lord, who elſe would do you ſo little 


juſlice?“ 

5] flatter myſelf,“ anſwered he, „ that in 

fact, your opinion and mine, in this point, were 
the ſame, though you condeſcended to comply 
with the humour of the company. It is for me, 
therefore, to apologize for to unleaſonable a gra- 
vity, which but for a particular intereſt which J 
now take in the affairs of Lord Merton, I ſhould 
not have been fo officious to diſplay.” 
Such a compliment as this could not fail to re- 
concile me to myſelf; and with revived ſpirits, I 
entered into a converſation, which he ſupported 
with me till Mrs. Selwyn's carriage was announc- 
ed, and we returned home, 

During our ride, Mrs. Selwyn very much ſur» 
priſed me, by aſking if J thought my health 
would now permit me to give up my morning 
walks to the pump-room, for the purpole of ſpend- 
ing a week at Clifton? ““ for this poor Mrs. Beau- 
mont,“ added ſhe, ** is ſo eager to have a diſ- 
charge in full of her debt to me, that, out of mere 
compaſſion, I am induced to liſten to her. Be- 
lies, ſhe has always a houſe full of people, and 
though they are chiefly fools and coxcombs, yet 
there is ſome pleaſure in cutting them up.“ 

I begged I might not, by any, means, prevent 
her following her inclination, as my health was now 


very well eſtabliſhed. And ſo, my dear Sir, to- 
| - Morrow 
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morrow we are to be, actually, the gueſts of Mrs. 
Beaumont, | 

I am not much delighted at this ſcheme ; for, 
flattered as I am by the attention of Lord Orville, 
it is not very comfortable to be negleQed by every 
body elſe. Beſides, as I am ſure I owe the par- 
ticularity of his civility to a generous feeling for my 
ſituation, I cannot expect him to ſupport it fo 
long as a week. | | 

How often do I wiſh, ſince I am abſent. from 
you, that I was under the protection of Mrs. 
Mirvan | It is true, Mrs. Selwvn is very obliging, 
and, in every reſpect, treats me as an equal; but 
ſhe is contented with behaving well herſelf, and 
does not, with a diſtinguiſhing politeneſs, raile and 
ſupport me with others Yet I mean not to 
blame her, for I know ſhe is ſincerely my friend; 
but the fact is, ſhe is herſelf ſo much occupied 
in converſation, when in companv, that ſhe 
has neither leiſure nor thought to attend to the 
ſilent. Jy 

Well, I muſt take my chance ! But I knew not, 
till now, how requiſite are birth and fortune to 
the attainment of reſpect and civility, 
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LETTER XIX. 


— 


Evelina in continuation. 


Cliſton, Sept. 20. 
Hr RE I am, my dear Sir, under the ſame 


roof, and inmate of the ſame houſe, as Lord Or- 
ule! Indeed, if this were not the caſe, my ſitu- 
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ation would be very diſagreeable, as you will eaſi- 


1y believe, when tell you the light in which I am 


generally conſidered, 

% My dear,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “did you 
ever before meet with that egregious fop, Lovel ?” 

[ very readily ſatisfied her as to my acquain- 
tance with him. _ | 

Of then,” ſaid ſhe, “I am the lefs ſur- 
priſed at his ill- nature, ſince he has already inju— 
red you.“ 

I begged her to explain herſelf; and then ſhe 
told me, that while Lord Orville was ſpeaking to 


me, Lady Louiſa faid to Mr. Lovel, “ Do you 


know who that is?“ 

«© Why, Ma'nm, no, pon honour,” anſwer- 
ed he, ** I cart ablolutely ſay I do; I only 
know ſhe is a kind of a toad-eater. She made 
her firſt appearance in that capacity laſt Spring, 
when ſhe attended Miſs Mirvan, a young lady of 
Kent.“ 4 

How cruel is it, my dear Sir, to be thus expoſ- 
ed to the impertinent ſuggeſtions of a man who is 
determined to do me ill ffices! Lady Louila may 
well deſpiſe a tead-cater; but, thank Heaven, 
her brother has not heard, or does not credit, the 
mortifying appellation. Mrs. Selwyn ſaid, ſhe 
would adviſe me to pay my court to this Mr. Lo- 
vet; “ for,” ſaid ſhe, “though he is malicious, 
he is faſhionable, and may do you fome harm in 
the great world.” But I ſhould diſdain myſelf as 
much as I do him, were ] capable of ſuch du- 
plicity, as to flatter a man whom I ſcorn and deſ- 

iſe. 

N We were received by Mrs. Beaumont with great 


» 


. civility, and by Lord Orville with fomething more. 


As to Lady. Louiſa, ſhe fcarcely perceived that 
we were in the room. 
There 
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There has been company here all day; part of 
which 1 have tpent. moſt happily; for after tea, 
when the ladies played at cards, Lord Orville, 
who does not, and | who cannot, play, were con- 
ſequently at our own diipoial; and then his Lord- 
ſhip entered into a converlation with me, which 
laſted till ſupper-time. 

Almoſt inienſibly, I find the conſtraint, the re- 
ſerve, I have been wont to feel in his preſerce, 
wear away; the politeneſs, the ſweetneſs, with 


which he ipeaks to me, reſtore all iy natural 
chearfulneſs, and make me almoſt as ealy as he is 


himſelt; and the more ſo, as, if I may judge by 
his looks, I am rather raited, than ſunk, of late 
in his opinion. 

I aſked him, how the bet was, at laſt, to be 
decided? He told me, that, to his great ſatiſ- 
faction, the parties had been prevailed upon to 


lower the lum from one thouland to one hundred 


pounds: and: that they had determined it ſhould 
be ſettled by a race between two old women, one 
choſe by each fide, and both of them to be proved 
more than eighty, though in other reipects, ſtrong 
and healthy as poſſible 

When I exprefled my ſurpriſe at this extraordi- 
nary method of ipending ſo much money, *I am 
charmed,“ ſaid he, ** at the novelty of meeting 
with one fo unhackneyed in the world, as not to 
be yet influenced by cuſtom to forget the uſe of 
reaſon : for certain it is, that the prevalance of fa- 
ſnion makes the greateſt abiurdities paſs uncenſur- 
ed, and the wind naturally accommodates itſelf 
even to the molt ridiculous improprieties, if they 
occur frequently.” 

* | ſhould have hoped,” ſaid I, „ that the 
humane propoſal made yeſterday by your Lord- 
ſhip, would have had more effect.“ 
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O,“ cried he, laughing, © I was ſo far 
from expecting any ſucceſs, that I ſhall think my. 
ſelf very fortunate if I eſcape the wit of Mr. Co- 
verly in a lampoon! yet I ſpoke openly, becauſe 
I do not wiſh to conceal that I am no friend to 
gaming.“ 


After this, he took up the New Bath Guide, 


and read it with me till ſupper time. In our 


way down ſtairs, Lady Louiſa ſaid, “ I thought, 
Brother,, you were engaged this evening?“ 

4 Yes, Siſter,” anſwered he, “ and I har: 
been engaged,” And he bowed to me with an air 
of gallantry that rather confuled me. 


September 2 3d. 

Almoſt infenſibly have three days glided on 
ſince I wrote laſt, and ſo ſerenely, that, but for 
your abſence, I could not have formed a wiſh, 
My reſidence here is much happier than I had 


dared expect. The attention with which Lord 


Orville honours me 1s as uniform as it is flatter- 
ing, and feems to reſult from a benevolence of 
heart that proves him as much a ſtranger to ca- 


price as to pride? for as his particular civilities | 


aroſe from a generous reſentment at ſeeing me ne- 
gleted, fo will they, I truit, continue as long as 
I ſhall, in any degree, deſerve. them. I am now 
not merely eaſy, but even gay in his preſence : 


- ſuch is the effect of true politeneſs, that it baniſh- 


es all reſtraint and embarraſſment. When we 
walk out, he condeſcends to be my companion, 
and keeps by my ſide all the way we go. When 
we read, he marks the paſſages moſt worthy to be 


noticed draws out my ſentiments, and favours | 
me with his own. At table when he always fits } 
next to me, he ubliges me by a thouſand namelels II 


attentions, while the diſtinguiſhing good-breeding 


with 
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with which he treats me, prevents my repining at 
the viſibly-felt ſuperiority of the reſt of the com- 
pany. A thouſand occaſional meetings could not 
have brought us to that degree of ſocial freedom, 
which four days ſpent under the ſame rock have, 
inſeſiſibly been productive of: and, as my only 
friend in this houſe, Mrs. Selwyn, is too much 
engroſſed in perpetual converſation to attend much 
to me, Lord Orville ſeems to regard me as a help- 
leſs ſtranger, and, as ſuch, to think me entitled to 


his good offices and protection. Indeed, my dear . 


Sit, [ have reaſon to hope, that the depreciating 
opinion he formerly entertained of me is juc- 
ceeded by one infinitely more partial —It may be 
that I flatter myſelf, but yet his looks, his atten- 
tions, his defire of drawing me into converſation, 
and his ſolicitude to oblige me, all conſpire to 
make me hope I do not. In ſhort, my deareſt Sir, 
theſe laſt four happy days would repay me for 
months of ſorrow and pain! 


LETTER XX. 
Evelina in continuation. 


Clifton, Sept. 24th. 


Ta IS morning I came down ſtairs very early, 
and, ſuppoſing that the family would not aſſemble 
for ſome time, I ſtrolled out, purpoſing to take a 
long walk, in the manner I was wont to do at Ber- 
ry Hill, before breakfaſt. But I had ſcarce ſhut 
the garden gate, ere I was met by a gentleman, 
who, immediately bowing to me, I recolic& ed 
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1 be the unhappy, Mr. Macartrey. Very much 
urpriſed, 1 courtſied, and ſtopped till he came up 
0 me. He was ſtill in mourning, but looked bet- 
ter thun when I ſaw him laſt, though he had the 
"ame air of melancholy which ſo much ſtruck me 
at firſt ſight of him, 

Addreſſing me with the utmoſt reſpect, I am 
happy, Madam,“ ſaid, „ to have met with 
you ſo ſoon. I came to Briſtol but yeſterday, and 
have had .no ſmall difficulty in tracing you to 
Clifton.” 

„Did you know then of my being here I 

did, Madam,“ the ſole motive of my jour- 
ney was to ſee you. I have been to Berry Hill, 
arid there | had my intelligence, and, at the ſame 
time, the unwelcome: information of your ill 
health.“ 

Good God ! Sir,—and can you poſlibly have 
taken ſo much trouble ? 

& Trouble! Oh, Madam, could there be 
any, to return to you, the moment I had the pow- 
er, my perſonal acknowledgements for your good- 
nefs ?*? 

I then enquired after Madame Duval, and the 
Snow-Hill family. He told me they were all 
well, and that Madame Duval propoſed ſoon re- 
turning to Paris. When congratulated him up- 
on looking better, It is is your ſelf, Madam,” ſaid 
he, „you ſhould congratulate, for to your hu- 
manity alone it may now be owing that I exiſt at 
all.“ He then told me, that his affairs were now 
in a leſs deſperate ſituation, and that 'he hoped, 
by the affiſtance of time and reaſon, to accommo- 
date his mind to a more chearful ſubmiſſion to his 
fate. The intereſt you ſo generouſly took in 
my afflition,”” added he, ** aſſures me you will 


not be diſpleaſed to hear of my better fortune: 1 
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was therefore eager to acquaint you with it.“ 
He then told me, that his friend, the moment he 
had received his letter, quitted Paris, and flew to 
give him his perſonal aſſiſtance and conſolation. 
With a heavy heart, he acknowledged, he ac- 


cepted it; “ but yet,” he added, | have ac- 
cepted it, and therefore, as bound equally by du- 


ty and honour, my firſt ſtep was to haſten to the 
bene factreſs of my diſtreſs, and to return”? (pre- 
ſenting me ſomething in a paper). * the only part 


of my obligations that can be returned; for the 


reſt, I have nothing but my gratitude to offer, 


and muſt always be contented to conſider my ſelf 


her debtor.“ 


I congratulated him moſt ſincerely upon his 


dawning proſperity, but begged he would not de- 
prive me of the pleaſure of being his friend, and 
declined receiving the money, till his affairs were 
more ſettled. 


While this point was in agitation, I heard Lord 


Orville's voice, . enquiring of the gardener if he 
had ſeen me? I immediately opened the garden- 


gate, and his Lordſhip advancing to me with 
quickneſs, ſaid, Good God, Miſs Anville, have 


you been out alone? Breakfaſt has been ready 


ſome time, and 1 have been round the garden in 


learch of you.“ 


„ Your Lordſhip has been very good,“ ſaid 1: 


© but I hope you have not waited.” 


* Not waited |” repeated he, ſmiling, ©* Do + 
you think we could fit down quietly to breakfaſt, . 
with the idea that you had run away from ug,2 
But come,” (offering to hand me) if we do not 


return, they will ſuppoſe I am run away too; and 


they very naturally may, as they know the attrac- 


tion of the magnet that draws me,” 


. 955 %% J will, 
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J will come, my Lord,” ſaid I, rather em- 
barraſſed, „ in two minutes.” Then, turning to 


Mr. Macartney, with yet more embarraſſment, I 
wiſhed him good morning. 

He advanced towards the garden, with the pa- 
per ſtill in his hand. | 

© No, no,” cried I, „ ſome other time.“ 

May I then, Madam, have honour of ſeeing 
vou again? | 
I did not dare take the liberty of inviting any 

body to the houle of Mrs. Beaumont, nor yet had 
I the preſence' of mind to make an excuſe ; and 
therefore, not knowing how to refuſe him, I ſaid, 
© Perhaps you may be this way again to-morrow 
morning,—and 1 believe I ſhall walk out before 
breakfaſt.” 

He bowed, and went away ; while I, turning 
again to Lord Orville, ſaw his countenance ſo 
much altered, that I was frightened at what I had 
ſo haſtily ſaid. He did not again offer me his 
hand, but walked, filent and flow, by my fide. 
God Heaven thought I, what may he not ſup- 
pole from this adventure? May he not, by my 
defire of meeting Mr. Macartney to-morrow, 
imagine it was by deſign I walked out to meet him 
to-day? Tormented by this apprehenſion, I de- 
termined to avail myſelf of the freedom which his 
behaviour ſince I came hither, has encouraged; 
and, ſince he would not aſk any queſtions, begin 
an explanation myſelf. I therefore ſlackened my 
pace, to gain time, and then ſaid, ** Was not 
your Lordſhip: ſurpriſed to ſee me ſpeaking with a 
ſtranger ?*? k 

« A ftranger,” repeated he; “ is it poſſible 
that gentleman can be a ſtranger to you ?”? 


«© No, my Lord,” —ſaid I, ſtammering, “ not 
to ie, but only it might look he might leem—” 
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© No, believe me,”” ſaid he, with a forced 
ſmile, I could never believe Miſs Anville would 
make an appointment with a ſtranger.”? 3 

* An appointment, my Lord !” repeated I, 
colouring violently. | 

4 Pardon me, Madam,“ anſwered he, “ but 
thought J heard one.” | 

I was ſo much confounded, that I could not 

ſpeak ; yet, finding he walked quietly on, | could. 
not endure he ſhould make his own interpretation 
of my ſilence; and therefore, as ſoon as | reco- 
vered from my ſurpriſe, I ſaid, ** Indeed, my 
Lord, you are much miſtaken, — Mr. Macartney 
had particurlar buſineſs with me,—and I could 
not, —I knew not how to refuſe ſeeing h1m,—- 
but indeed, my Lord, —l had not,—he had not, 
— I ſtammered ſo terribly that 1 could not go 
on. | 
am very ſorry, cried he, gravely, ** that 
I have been ſo unfortunate as to diſtreſs you, 
but I ſhould not have followed you, had [ 
not imagined you were merely walked out ior the 
air.“ | 

« And ſo I was,” cried I, eagerly, indeed, 
my Lord, I was! My meeting with Mr. Ma- 
cartney was quite accidental; and if your Lord— 
ſhip thinks there is any impropriety in my ſee- 
ing him to-morrow, I am ready to give up that? 
Intention,”” 8 495 * 

* If J think!“ ſaid he, in a tone of ſurpriſe ;. 
** furely Miſs Anville muſt beſt judge for herſelf!“ 
ſurely ſhe cannot 'leave the arbitration of a point 
ſo delicate, to one who is ignorant of all the cir- 
cumſtances which attend it??? 
© If,” faid I, “ it was worth your, Lordſhip's. 
time to heir them, —you ſhould nt be ignorant of 
the circumſtances which attend it.“ 

n. © The: 
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The ſweetneſs of Miſs Anville's diſpoſition,” 
ſaid he, in a ſoftened voice, I have long admir- 
ed, and the offer of a communication which does 
me ſo much honour, is too grateful to me not to be 
eagerly caught at.“ 

Juſt then, Mrs. Selwyn opened the parlour-win- 


dow, and our converiation ended. I was rallied 


upon my paſſion for Neger n but no queſ- 
tions were aſked me. 

When breakfaſt was over, I hoped to have had 
ſome opportunity of ſpeaking with Lord Orville : 
but Lord Merton and Mr. Coverly came in, and 
inſiſted upon his opinion of the ſpot they had fixed 
upon for the old woman's race. The ladies de- 
clared they would be of the party, and, according- 
ly, they all went. 

The race is to be run in Mrs. Beaumont's gar- 
den ; the two gentlemen are as anxious as if their 
joint lives depended upon it. They have, at 
length fixed upon objects, but have found great 
difficulty i in periuading them to practice running, 
in order to try their ſtrength. This grand affair 
is to be decided next Thur ſday. 

When we returned to the houſe, the entrance of 
more company ſtill prevented my having any con- 
verſation with Lord Orville. I was very much 
chagrined, as I knew he was engaged at the Hot- 
wells in the afternoon, Seeing, therefore, no 
probability of ſpeaking to him before the time of 
my meeting Mr Macartney arrived, I determined 
that, rather than riſk his ill opinion, I would leave 
Mr. Macartney to bis own ſuggeſtions, 
| Yet, when reflected upon his peculiar Grant 
on, his misfortunes, his ſadneſs, and, more than 
all the reſt, the idea { knew he entertaiped of 
what he calls his. obligations to me, I could not re- 


ſolve upon a breach of promiſe, which) might be 


attributed 


* 


e 
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attributed to cauſes of all others the moſt offenſive 
to one whom ſorrow has made extremely luſpici- 
ous of flights and contempt. 

After the moſt unealy conſideration, I at length 
determined upon writing an excuſe, which would, 
at once, ſave me from either meeting or efron 
ing him. I therefore begged Mrs. Selwyn's leave 
to ſend her man to the Hotwells, which ſhe in- 


ſtantly granted; z and then | wrote the following 
note. 


To Mr. Macartney. 


Sir, 


As it will not be in my power to walk out to- 
morrow morning, I would by no means give you 
the trouble of coming to Clifton. I hope, how- 
ever, to have the pleaſure of ſecing you b e you 


quit Briſtol, I am, 
Sir 


Your obedient ſervant, 
EVELINA ANVILLE. 


"4 


I deſired the ſervant to enquire at the pump- 
room where Mr, Macartney lived, and returned 
to the parlour. 

As ſoon as the company diſperſed, the ladies re- 
tired to dreſs. I then, unexpetedly, found my- 
ſelf alone with Lord Orville; who, the moment 
I rofe to follow Mrs. Selwyn, advanced to me, and 
ſaid, Will Miſs Anville pardon my impatience, 
if I remind her of the promite ſhe was lo good as 
to make me this morning? 

I topped, and would have returned to my ſeat, 
but, before I had time, the ſervants came to lay 
the cloth. He retreated, and went towards the 
window, and while 1 was conſidering in what 

manner 
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manner to begin, I could not help aſking-myſelf 
what right I had to communicate. the affairs of 
Mr. Macartney ; and I doubted whether, to clear 
myſelf from one act of imprudence, I had not 
committed another. not int 

Diſtreſſed by this reflection, I thought it beſt to 
quit the room, and give myſelf. ſome time for con- 
ſideration before I ſpoke ; and therefore, only ſay- 
ing I muſt haſten to dreſs, I ran up ſtairs; rather 
abruptly, I own, and fo, I fear, Lord Orville 
muſt think; yet what could I do? unuſed to the 
ſituation in which I find myſelf, and embarraſſed by 
the ſlighteſt difficulties, I ſeldom, till too late, 
diſcover how I ought to act. | 

uſt as we were all aſſembled to dinner, Mrs. 
Selwyn's man, coming into the parlour, preſented 
to me a letter, and faid, ** I can't find out Mr. 
Macartney, Madam; but the poſt-office people 
will let you know if they hear of him.” 

I was extremely aſhamed of this public meſ- 
ſage 3 and meeting the eyes of Lord Orville, 
which were earneſtly fixed on me, my confuſion 
redoubled, and I knew not which way to look. All 
dinner-time, he was as filent as myſelf, and, the 
moment it was in my powe;-I left the table, and 
went to my own room. Mrs. Selwyn preſently 
followed me, and her queſtions obliged me to own = 
almoſt all the particulars of my acquaintance with 
Mr. Macartney, in order to excuſe my writing to 
him. She ſaid it was a molt romantic affair, and 
ſpoke her ſentiments with great ſeverity, declaring 
that ſhe had no doubt but he was an adventurer and 
an impoſtor. | Are 

And now, my dear Sir, I am totally at a loſs 
what I ought to do: the moreT refle&,” the more 
ſenſible I am of the utter impropriety, nay, 
treachery, of revealing the ſtory, 'and publiſhing 

un 2. * 
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the misfortunes and poverty of Mr. Macartney ; 
who has an undoubted right to my ſecrecy and 
diſcretion, and whoſe letter charges me to regard 
his communication as ſacred. — And yet, the ap- 
pearance of myſtery, —perhaps ſomething. worſe, 
which this affair muſt have to Lord Orville, —his 
ſeriouſneſs, —and the promiſe I have made him, are 
inducements ſcarce to be reſiſted, for truſting him, 
with the openneſs he has reaſon to expect from 
me. I am equally diſtreſſed, too, whether or not I 
ſhould ſee Mr. Macartney to-morrow morning. 

Oh Sir, could I now be enlightened by your 
counſel, from what anxiety and perplexity ſhould 
I be relieved |! | | 

But no, I ought not to betray Mr. Macartney, 
and I will not forfeit a confidence which would 
never have been repoſed in me, but from a reli- 
ance upon my honour which I ſhould bluſh to find 
myſelf unworthy of. Defirous as I am of the 
good opinion of Lord Orville, 1 will endeavour 
to act as if I was guided by your advice, and, mak- 
ing it your ſole aim to deſerve it, leave to time 
and to fate my ſucceſs or diſappointment. 

Since I have formed this reſolution, my mind is 
more at eaſe, but I will not finiſh my letter till the 
affair is decided. | 


Sept 25th. 


I roſe very early this morning, and, after a 
thouſand different plans, not being able to reſolve 
upon giving poor Mr. Macartney leave to ſuppoſe 
I negle&ed him, I thought it incumbent upon me 
to keep my word, ſince he had not received my 
letter; I therefore determined to make my own 

* apologies, 


apologies, not to ſtay with him two minutes, and 
to excuſe my ſelf from meeting him any more. 

Yet, uncertain. whether I was wrong or right, 
it was with fear and trembling that I opened the 
garden-gate, —judge, then, of my feelings, when 
the firſt objeQ | ſaw was Lord Orville Ihe, too, 
looked extremely diſconcerted, and laid, in a he- 
ſitating manner, Pardon me, Madam, —!I did 
not imagine you would have been here ſo ſoon, 
or, —or I would not have come.“ — And then, 
with a haſty bow, he paſſed me, and proceeded to 
the garden. WIRE 

I was ſcarce able to ſtand, ſo greatly did I feel 
myſelf ſhocked ; but, upon my ſaying, - almoſt 
involuntarily, © Oh my Lord !”—he turned 
back, and, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, ** Did you 
ſpeak to me, Madam??? 

I could not immediately anſwer ; I ſeemed 
choaked, and was even forced to {ſupport myſelf 
by the garden- gate. > 
. Lerd Orville, ſoon recovering his dignity, ſaid, 
& I know not how to apologile for being, juſt 
now, at this place z—and I cannot immediately, — 
if ever, — clear myſelf from the imputation of im- 
pertinent curioſity, to which I fear you will attri- 
bute it : however, I will at preſent, only entreat 
pour pardon, without detaining 3 cu any longer.“ 
Again he bowed, and left me. 

For ſome moments, I remained fixed to the 
ſame ſpot, and in the ſame poſition, immovably, 
as if I had been transformed to ſtone. 

My firſt impulſe was to call him back, and in- 
ſtantly tell him the whole affair; but I checked 
this defire, though I would have given the world 
to have indulged it; ſomething like pride aided 


what I thought due to Mr, Macartney, and I de- 


termined not only to keep his leciet, but to delay 


any 
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any ſort of explanation, till Lord Orville ſhould 
ondeſcend to requeſt it. 
Slowly he walked, and before he entered the 
houſe, he looked back, but haſtily withdrew his 
eyes, upon finding | obſerved him. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, you cannot eafily ima- 
gine a ſituation more uncomfortable than mine 
was at that time; to be ſuſpected by Lord Orville 
of any clandeſtine actions, wounded my ſoul ; 
I' was too much diſcompoſed to wait for Mr. 
Macartney, nor, in truth, could I endure to have 
the deſign of my ſtaying ſo well known. Yet, 
lo extremely was I agitated, that I could hardly 
move, and, I have reaſon to believe, Lord Or- 
ville, from the parlour window, ſaw me totter- 
ing along, for, before I had taken five ſteps, he 
dame out, and haſtening to me, ſaid, I fear 
you are not well; pray allow me, (offering his 
ard) to aſſiſt you.” fa 

* No, my Lord,” ſaid I, with all the reſolu- 
tion 1 could dfſume; yet I was affected by 
an atteniion,'. at that time, ſo little expected, 
and forced to turn away my head to conceal my 
emotion. ae, 

Vou muſt,” ſaid he, with earneſtneſs,“ in- 
deed you muſt, — I am ſure you are not well; — 
refuſe me not the honour of aſſiſting you; and, 
almoſt forcibly he took my hand, and drawing it 
under his arm, - obliged me to lean upon. him. 
That I ſubmitted, was partly the effect of ſur- 
priſe at an earneſtneſs ſo uncommon in Lord 
Orville, and partly, that I did not juſt then, dare 


truſt my voice to make any objeQtion: 
When we came to the houſe, he led me into 


the parlour, and to a chair, and/begged to know 


6c No, 


if I would not have a glaſs of water. 
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«© No, my Lord, I thank you,” ſaid 1,“ I 
am perſectly recovered ;*? and, . riſing, I walked 
to the window, where for. ſome time, I pretend- 
ed to be occupied in looking/at the garden. 

Determined as ] was to act honourably by Mr. 
Macartney, I yet moſt anxiouſly wiſhed to be 
reſtored to the good opinion of Lord Ovville; 
but his ſilence, and the thoughtfulneſs of his air, 
diſcouraged me from ſpeaking. | 

My fituation ſoon grew diſagreeable and em- 
barraſſing, and | reſolved to return to my cham- 
ber till breakfaſt was ready. To remain longer, 
I feared, might ſeem aſting for his enquiies 3, and 
I was ſure it would ill become me to be more ea- 
ger to ſpeak, than he was to hear. F 
| Juſt as I reached the door, turning to me, 
haſtily, - he ſaid, Are you going Miſs An- 
eine, c wile „ 0 i 

« I am, my Lord,” anſwered I, yet I ſtop- 
of « Perhaps to return to- but I beg your par- 
don !”*: he ſpoke with a degree of agitation that 
made me readily comprehend he meant to the 
garden, and I inſtantly ſaid, © To my own 
room, my Lord.” And again I would have 
gone; but, convinced by my anſwer that I un- 
derſtood him, I believe he was ſorry for the in- 
ſinuation ? he approached me with a very ſerious 
air, though, at the ſame time, he forced a ſmile, 


and ſaid, ** I know not what evil genius purſues 


me this morning, but I ſeem deſtined to do or 
ſay ſomething I ought not: I am ſo much aſham- 
ed of myſelt, that: I can ſcarce ſolicit your for- 
giveneſs.“ oy 3h 24 ©0191 Ve 
«« My forgiveneſs! my Lord?“ cried I, abaſh- 
ed, rather than elated by his condeſcenſion, 
* ſurely you cannot,—you are not ſeriqus tt 
„Indeed 
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Indeed never more ſo; yet, if I may be my 
own interpreter, Miſs Anville's countenance pro- 
nounces my pardon,” | bk; 

© I know not, my Lord, how any one can 

pardon, who has never been offended.” 
„ You are very good; yet I could expect no 
leſs from a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which baffles 
all compariſon : will you not think I am an en- 
croacher, and that I take advantage of your good- 
neſs, ſhould I once more remind you the pro- 
miſe you vouchſafed me yeſterday ?“ 

© No, indeed; on the contrary, I ſhall be 
very happy to acquit myſelf in your Lordſhip's 
opinion.“ 

4 Acquittal you need not,“ ſaid he, leading 
me again to the window, “ yet I own my cu- 
rioſity is ſtrongly excited.“ 

When I was ſeated, I found myſelf much at a 
loſs what to ſay; yet, after a ſhort ſilence, aſ- 
ſuming all the courage in my power, “ Will you 
not, my Lord,” faid I, “ think me trifling and 
capricious, ſhould I own I have repented the 
promiſe I made, and ſhould I entreat your Lord- 
ſhip not to inſiſt upon my ſtrict performance 
of it?—I ſpoke ſo haſtily, that I did not, at 
the time, conſider the impropriety of what J 
ſaid.” 1 dal 
As he was entirely ſilent, and profoundly at- 
tentive, I continued to ſpeak without interrup- 
tion. 

« If your Lordſhip, by any other means, 
knew the circumſtances attending my acquain- 
tance with Mr. Macartney, I am moſt ſure you 
would yourſelf diſapprove my relating them, 
He is a gentleman, and has been very unfortu- 
nate, — but I am not, —I think not,—at liberty to 
ſay more: yet I am ſure, if he knew your Lord- 


ſhip 


— 
- 
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ſhip wiſhed to hear any particulars of his affairs, 


he would readily conſent to my acknowledgi 


them ;—ſhall I, my Lord, aſk his permiſſion ?” 
His affairs,” repeated Lord Orville; * by 
no means, I have not the leaſt curieſity about 
them.“ | 

beg your Lordſhip's pardon,—but indeed 
I had underſtood the contrary.” | 


Is it poſſible, Madam, you could ſuppoſe 


the affairs of an utter ſtranger can excite my cu- 
rioſity.“ * 

The gravity and coldneſs with which he aſked 
this queſtion, very much abaſhed me; but i ord 
Orville is the moſt delicate of men, and preſently 
recollecting himſelf, he added, “ I mean not to 
ſpeak with indifference of any friend of yours, — 
far from it; any ſuch will always command my 
good wiſhes: yet I own I am rather dilappoint- 
ed; and though I doubt not the juſtice. of your 
reaſons, to which I implicity ſubmit, you muſt 


not wonder, that when, upon the point of being 


honoured with your confidence, I ſhould feel the 
greateſt regret at finding it withdrawn.“ 

Do you think, my dear Sir, I did not, at the 
moment, require all my reſolution to guard me 
from frankly telling him whatever he wiſhed to 
hear? yet I rejoice that I did not; for, added to 
the actual wrong I ſhould have done, Lord Or- 


ville himſelf, when he had heirrd, would, I 


am ſure, have blamed me. Fortunately, this 
thought occurred to me, and I ſaid, © Your 
Lordſhip ſhall yourſelf be my judge : the pro- 
miſe I made, though voluntary, was raſh and 
inconſiderate; yet, had it concerned myſelf, I 
would not have heſitated in fulfilling it; but the 
gentleman whoſe affairs I ſhould be obliged to 


relate 
| «© Pardon 
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« Pardon me,“ cried he, ** for interrupting 
you; yet allow me to aſſure you, I have not the 
ſlighieſt defire to be acquainted with his affairs, 
further than what belongs to the motives which 
induced you yeſterday morning—” He ſtopped; 
but there was no eccafion to ſay more. 

% hat, my 1.ord,”” cried I,“ I will tell you 
honeſtly. Mr. Macartney had ſome particular 
buſine:s with me,—and I could not take the liber- 
ty to alk him hither,” 


And why not?—Mrs, Beaumont, I am 
ſure,— ? 

% could not, my Lord, think of intruding 
upon Mrs. Beaumonts complaiſance; and fo, 
with the ſame haſty folly | promiled your Lord- 


ſhip, | much more raſhly, promited to meet 
hun.“ 


« And did you?” 
«© No, my Lord,” ſaid I, colouring, ** bi re- 


turned before he came.“ 


Again, for ſome time, we were both Glent ; 


yet, unwilling to leave him to reflections which 
could not but be to my diſadvantage, I ſummoned 
lufficient courage to lay, There is no young 


creature, my Lord, who ſo gicatly wants, or 10 


earneſtly wiſhes tor, the advice and aſſiſtance of 
her friends, as l do; | am new to the world, and 
unuied to acting for my elf, —my intentions are 
never wiltully blameable, yet I err perpetually |— 
I have hitherto, been bleſt with the molt affeCti- 
onate of friends, and, indeed, the ableſt of men, 
to guide and inſtuct me upon every occaſion ;— 

but he is too diſtant, now, to be applied to at the 


moment I want his aid; and fere, — there is not 


a human being whoſe counſel I can aſk !“ 


© Would to Heaven,“ cricd he, with a coun- 


tenance from” which all n and gravity were 
| baniſhed, 
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baniſhed, and ſucceeded by the mildeſt bene vo- 
lence, „ that I were worthy, —and capable,— 


- of upplying the place of iuch;a friend to Miſs 


17 


Anville - 

«© You do me but too much honour,” ſaid I; 

& yet I hope your Lordſhip's candour,—perhaps 

I ought to ſay indulgence, —will make ſome al- 

lowance, on account of my inexperience, for be- 

| haviour ſo inconſiderate: — May I, my Lord, 
hope that you will?“ | 

% May 1,” cried he, ““ hope that you will 
pardon the ill-grace with which I have ſubmitted 

to my diſappointment ? and that you will permit 
me,” (kiſſing my hand) “ thus to leal my 
peace?“ 5 

* Our peace, my Lord,” ſaid I; with revived 
ſpirits. 

„This, then,” ſaid he, again preſſing it to 
his lips, “* for our peace: and now,—are we not 
friends?“ 

Juſt then, the door opened, and I had only 
time to withdraw my hand, ere the ladies came in 
to breaktaſt. 

I have been, all day, the happieſt of human 
beings !—to be thus reconciled to Lord Orville, 
and yet to adhere to my reſolution, —what could 
I wiſh for more ?—he too, has been very chear- 
ful, and more attentive, more obliging to me 
than ever. Yet Heaven forbid I ſhould again be 
in a ſimilar ſituation, for | cannot expreſs how 
much uneaſineſs I have ſuffered from the fear of 
incurring his ill opinion. 

But what will poor Mr. Macartney think of 
me? happy as I am, I much regret the ne- 
on I have been under, of - diſappointing 

im, . 
Adieu, my deareſt Sir. 


LETTER 


LBT TER... XXL 


Mr. Villars to Evelina. 


Berry Hill, Sept. 28. 
D F AD to the world, and equally inſenſible to 


its pleaſures or its pains, I long fince bid adieu to 
all joy, and defiance to all iorrow, but what 
ſhould ſpring from my Evelina, —iole ſource, to 
mc, of all earthly felicity. How -ftrange, then, 
is it, that the letter which ſhe tells me ſhe is the 
happiefl of human beings, ſhould give me the moſt 
mortal inquietude ! 

Alas, my child !—that innocence, the firſt, beſt 
gift of Heaven, ſhould, of all others, be the blindeſt 
to its own danger, — the moſt expoſed to treachery, 
—and the leaſt able to defend itſelf, in a world 
where it is little known, leſs valued, and perpe- 
tually deceived. 5 

Would to Heaven you were here [then, by 
degrees and with gentleneſs, might enter upon 
a ſubject too delicate for diſtant diſcuſſion, Yet 
it is too intereſting, and the ſituation too critical, 
to allow of delay. — Oh my Evelina, your fitu- 
ation is critical indeed !—your peace of mind is at 
ſtake, and every chance for your future happineſs 
may depend upon the conduct of the preſent mo- 
ment. pa | 

Hitherto I have forborne to ſpeak with you 
up 'n the moſt important of all concerns, the ſtate 
ct ur heart: —alas, I needed no information ! I 


have been filent, indeed, but I have not been 


blind, 
Long, and with the deepeſt regret, have I per- 
ceived 
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ceived the aſcendency which Lord Orville has 


gained upon your mind.—Y ou will ſtart at the 


mention of his name, —you will tremble every 
word you read ;—l1 grieve to give pain tomy gen- 
the Evelina, but I dare not any longer ſpare her. 

Your firſt meeting with Lord Orville was de- 
ciſive. Lively, fearleſs, free from all other impreſ- 
ſions, ſuch a man as you deſcribe him could not fail 
exciting your admiration, and the more dange- 
rouſly, becauſe he ſeemed as unconſcious of his 
power as you of your weakneſs ; and therefore 
you had no alarm, either from zig vanity, or your 
own prudence. 

Young, animated, entirely off your guard, and 
thoughtleſs of conſequences, imagination took the 
reins, and reaſon, ſlow-paced, though ſure-foot- 
ed, was unequal to a race with fo eccentric and 
flighty a companion. How rapid was then my Eve- 
lina's progreſs through thoſe regions of fancy and 


paſſion whither her- new guide conducted her |. 


—dghe ſaw Lord Orville at a ball, —and he was the 
moſt aimable of men She met him again at ano- 
ther, —and he had every virtue wider Heaven ! 

I mean not to depreciate the merit of Lord Or- 
ville, who, one myſterious inſtance alone ex- 
cepted, {eems to have deſerved the idea you form- 
ed of his character; but it was not time, it Was 
not the knowledge of his worth, obtained your 


regard; your new comrade had not patience to 


wait any trial; her glowing pencil, dipt in the 
vivid colours of her creative ideas, painted to you, 
at the moment of your firſt acquaintance, all the 
excellencies, all the good and rare qualities, which 
a great length of time, and intimacy, could alone 
have really diſcovered. | 
You flaitered yourſelf, that your partiality was 
the effe & of eſteem, founded upon a general love 


of 
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of merit, and a principle of juſtice; and your a 
heart, which fell the ſacrifice of your error, was | 
totally gone ere you ſuſpected it was in danger. 

A thouſand times have 'I been upon the point 
of ſhewing you the perils of your ſituation; but 
the ſame inexperience which occaſioned your miſ- 
take, I hoped, with the aſſiſtance of time and ab- 
ſence, would effect a cure: I was, indeed, moſt 
unwilling to deſtroy your illuſion, while I ' dared 
hope it might itſelf contribute to the reſtoration 
of your tranquillity z ſince your 1gnroance of the 
danger and force of your attachment, might poſ- 
ſibly prevent that deſpondency with which young 
people in ſimilar circumſtances, are apt to per- 
ſuade themſelves that what is only difficult, is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible. 

But now, ſince you have again met, and are be- 
come more intimate than ever, all my hope, from WY 
ſilence and ſeeming ignorance is at an end. 4 

Awake, then, my dear, my deluded child, 
awake to the ſenſe of your danger, and exert your- 
ſelf to avoid the evils with which it threatens you, 
—evils, which, to a mind like yours, are moſt to 
be dreaded, ſecret repining, and concealed, yet 
conſuming regret | Make a noble effort for the re-. 
covery of your peace, Which now, With forrow I 


__>—_ 


a 2 Rez 0 


* 


ſec it, depends wholly upon the preſence of Lord 
Orville. This effort, may, indeed, be pain- 
ful, but truſt to my experience, when I aſſure 
you it is requiſite, | 
You ruſt quit him! his ſight is baneful to 
your repoſe, his ſociety is death to your future 
tranquillity ! Believe me, my beloved child, my 
heart aches for your ſuffering, while it dictates its 
neceſſity, | | 424299 
Could I flatter myſelf that Lord Orville would, 
indeed, be ſenſible of your wor th, and ac with A | 
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nobleneſs of mind, which ſhauld. prove it reci- 
procal, then would L leave my Evelina to thę un- 
moleſted enjoyment of the chearful ſociety and in- 
.creaſing regard, of a, man, ſhe ſo greatly admires ; 
but this is, not anlage in which we may. truſt! to, 
appearances, -and-imprudence. is much ſooner re- 
gretted than, repaired. Your health you tell me, 
is much mended, —can ycu then conſent to leave 
Briſtal ? - not abruptly, that I do, not deſire, but 
in a few, days from the time you receive. this? J 
will write to Mis. Selwyn, and tell her how much 
TI wiſh. your return; and Mrs. Clinton can take 
ſufficient care of you. 

I have meditated upon every poſſible, expedient 
that Might tend to your happinyels, ere I fixed up- 
on exacting from you a compliance which I am 
convinced will be moſt painful to you; but can 
ſatisfy myſelf in none. 'T his will at leaſt be ſafe, 
and as to ſucceſs, — we muſt leave it to time. 

Jam very glad to hear of Mr. Macartney's wel- 


ae. 
Adieu, my Try child ; Heaven Preſerve 


* ſtrenghten Webel 
A. V. 


LETTER Xx! 


EBoelina to the Rev. 1 Villars. 


"Clifion, „Sept. 28. 


& E 0 ILV, moſt ſweetly, have, two days 
more paſſed ſince 1 wrote ; ; but I have been too 


64% 


much engaged to be 9 in my journal. 
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To-day has been leſs tranquil. It was deſtined 
for the deciſion of the important bet, and has 
been productive. of general confuſion throughout 
the houſe, It was ſettled that the race ſhould b=. 
run at five o' clock in the afternoon. Lord Mer 
ton breakfaſted here, and, ſtayed till noon. He 
wanted to engage the ladies to bet on his fide, in 
the true. ſpririt of gaming, without ſeeing the ra- 
cers. But he could only prevail on Lady Louiſa, 
as Mrs. Selwyn ſaid ſhe never laid a wager againſt 
her own wiſhes,, and Mrs. Beaumont would not 
take fedes, As for me, I was not applied, to. It 
is impoſſible for negligence to be more, pointed; 
than that of Lord Merton to me, in the preſence 
of Lady Louiſa. | 

But, juſt before dinner, I happened to be alone, 
in the drawing-room, when his Lordſhip ſuddenly 
returned, and coming in with his uſual familiarity, 
he was beginning,“ You fee, Lady Louiſa, —” 
but ſtopping ſhort, ** Pray, where's every body 

one?“ | 

Indeed I don't know, my Lord.” 

He then ſhut the door, and, with a great alter- 
ation in his face and manner, advanced eagerly. 
towards me, and ſaid, “ How glad I am, my 
ſwect girl, to meet you, at laſt, alone! By my, 
ſoul, I began to think there was a plot againſt me, 
for Pve never been able to have you a minute to 
myſelf.” And, very freely, he ſeized my hand. 

I was ſo much ſurpriſed at this. addreſs, after 
having been ſo long totally neglected, that I could, 
make no other aniwer than ſtaring at him with un- 


feigned aſtoniſhment. 8 
„ Why now,” continued he, “ if you was 
; not the cruelleſt little angel in the world, you 


would have. helped me to ſome, expedient; for, 
„Fou ſee how I am wa'ched here; Lady Louiſa's 
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eyes are never off me. She gives me a charming 
foretaſte of the pleaſures of a wife ! however, it 
won't laſt long.” | 

Diſguſted to the greateſt degree, I attempted 
to draw away my hand, but I believe I ſhould not el 
have ſucceeded, had not Mrs. Beaumont made 
her appearance. He turned from me with the 
greateſt aſſurance, and faid, **. How are you, 
Ma'am?—how is Lady Louiſa ?—you ſee I can't e. 
live a moment out of the houſe.” 

Could you, my deareſt Sir, have believed it 


poſſible for ſuch effrontery to be in man? al 
Before dinner, came Mr. Coverley, and befote- th 

five o'clock, Mr. Lovel and ſome other company. 

The place marked out for the race, was a gravel- he 


walk in Mrs. Beaumont's garden, ard the length 
of the ground twenty yards. When we were x 
ſummoned to the courſe, the two poor old women ti 
made their appearance. Though they ſeemed | 


very healthy for their time of liſe, they yet looked al 
ſo weak, ſo infirm, ſo feeble, that 1 could feel no tl 
ſenſation but that of pity at the fight. However, ve 
this was not the general ſenſe of the company, for te 


they no ſooner came forward, than they were 

3 with a laugh from every beholder, Lord du 
rville excepted, Who looked very grave during 

the whole tranſaction. Doubtleſs he muſt be great- mi 

ly diicontented at the diſſipatated conduct and ex- 

travagance, of a man with whom he is, ſoon, to 

be ſo nearly connected. no 

For ſome time, the ſcene was truly ridiculous ; 

the agitation of the parties concerned, and the bets 


that were laid upon the old women, were abſurd. We 
beyond meaſure. Who are you for ? and whoſe ot! 
fide are you of was echoed from mouth to mouth po 
by the whole company. Lord Merton and Mr. det 


Coverley were both ſo exceſſively gay and noiſy, tor 
e | | that 


— 
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that I ſoon found they bad been too free in drink- 
ing to their ſucceſs. They handed, with loud 
ſhouts, the old women to the race-ground, and 
encouraged them, by liberal promiſes, to exert 
themſelves, ; 

When the ſignal was given them'to ſet off, the 
poor creatures, feeble and frightened, ran againſt 
each other, and, neither of them able to ſupport 
the ſhock, they both fell on the ground. 

Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley flew to their 
aſſiſtance. Seats were brought for them, and 
they each drank a glaſs of wine. They com- 
plained of being much bruifed, for, heavy and 
helpleſs, they had not been able to {ave themſelves, 
but fell with their whole weight upon the gravel. 


However, as they ſeemed equal ſufferers, both par 


ties were too eager to have the affair defered. 
Again, therefore, they ſet off, and hobbled 
along, nearly even with each other, for ſome 
time, yet frequently, and to the inexpreſſible di- 
verſion of the company, they ſtumbled and tot- 
tered; and the confuſed hallowing of Now Cuver- 


4% % Naw Merton ! rung from fide to fide | 


during-the whole affair. 

Not long after, a foot of one of the poor wo- 
men flipt, and, with great force, ſhe came again 
to the ground. Involuntarily, I ſprung forward 
to aſſiſt her, but Lord Merton, to whom ſhe did 
not belong, ſtopped me, calling out No foul 
play ! no foul play!“ 

Mr. Coverley, then, repeating the ſame words, 
went himſelf to help her, and inſiſted that the 


other ſhould ſtop. A debate enſued ; but the 


poor creature was too much hurt to move, and 
declared her utter - inability to make another at- 
tempt. Mr, Coverley was quite brutal; he ſwore 
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at her with unmanly rage, and ſeemed ſcarce able 
to refrain even from ſtriking her. 

Lord Metton then, in great rapture, ſaid it was 
a hollow ling; but Mr. Coverly contended that 
the fall was accidental, and time ſhould be allow- 
ed. for the woman to recover. However, all the 
company being againſt him, he was pronounced 
the loſer. 3% TER, 

Wie then went to the drawing-room, to tea, 
After which, the evening being delightful, we all 
walked in the garden. Lord Merton was quite 
riotous, and Lady Louiſa in high ſpirits ; but Mr, 
Coverly endeavoured in vain to conceal his cha- 

rin. 
y As T.ord Orville was thoughtful, and walked 
by himſelf, I expected that, as uſual, I ſhould 
paſs unnoticed, and be left to my own medita- 
tions; but this was not the caſe, for Lord Mer- 
ton, entirely off his guard, giddy equally from 
wine and ſucceſs, was very troubleſome to me; 
and, regardleſs of the preſence of Lady Louiſa, 
Which, hitherto, has reſtrained him even from 
common civility, he attached himſelf to me, dur- 
ing the walk, with a freedom of gallantry that 
put me extremely out of countenance, He paid 
me the moſt high-flown compliments, and fre- 
quently and forcibly ſeized my hand, though [ 
repeatedly, and with undiſſembled anger, drew it 
back. Lord Orville, I ſaw, watched us with ear- 
neſtneſs, and Lady Louiſa's ſmiles were converted 
into looks of diſdain. | 
I could not bear to be thus ſituated, and com- 
plainingT was tired, Iquickened my pace, with in- 
tention to return to.the houſe ; but Lord Mer- 
ton haſtily. following, caught my hand, and ſay- 
ing the day was his own, vowed he would not let 


me go. 


« Your 
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122 Lou muſt, my Lord,” cried I, extremely 
flurried. 

„ You are the moſt charming girl in the 24 
world,“ ſaid he, 4 ant ne ver looked better than 1 
at this moment.“ | 1 

% My Lord,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, advancing 
to us, „“ you don't conſider, that the better 1 
Mifs Anville looks, the more ſtriking. is the 'M 
contraſt with your Lordſhip; therefore, for 1 
your own ſake, I would adviſe you not to hold. | 
her.“ 
. Tgad, my Lord,“ cried Mr. Coverley, #1. 
« I don't ſee what right you have to the beſt 19 
old, and the beſt yung woman too, in the ſame 
da 99 k 

. Beſt youhg mn“ repeated Mr. Lovel; 
c *Don honour, Jack, you have made a moſt 
unfortunate ſpeech; lfowever, if Lady Louiſa 
can pardon you, —and her Ladyſhip is all good- 
neſs, I am ſure nobody elſe can, for you have 
committed an outrageous ſoleciſm in good man- 
ners. 7 1 
And pray, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, „“ un- 
der what denomination may your own fpeech 
paſs . 

Mr. Lovel, turning another Ways affected 
not to hear her: and Mr. Coverlv, bowing 
to Lady Louiſa, faid, ** Her Ladyſhip is wel 
acquainted with my devotion,—but egad I don't 
know how it is, —I had always an unlucky turn at 
an epigram, and never could reſiſt a ſmart play 
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upon words in my life.“ VB 
- Pray, my Lord,” (cried I, © let go my hand! It 
'- pray, Mrs. Selwyn, ſpeak | for W 14 
. e My Lord,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, “ in detain- 161 
t ing Mifs Anville any longer, you only loſe time, 7 
for we are already as well convinced of your va- | Il. 
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Louiſa, peeviſhly, “ for I delare 


lour and your ſtrength as as if you were to hold her 
an- ae.” | 

* My Lord,”” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, I muſt 
beg leave to interfere ; I know not if Lady Lou- 
iſa can pardon you, but, as this young Lady 
is at my houſe, I do not chuſe to have her made 
unealv. | 


, 


1 pardon him !” cried Lady Louiſa, ** 1 


declare {am monſtrous glad to get rid of him.” 


„ Egad, my Lord,” cried Mr. Coverley, 
* while you are graſping at a ſhadow, you'll loſe 
a ſubſtance j. you'd beſt make your peace while 
you can.“ ; | 

© Pray, Mr. Coverley, be quiet,“ ſaid Lady 
won't ſpeak 
to him. .Brother,” (taking hold of Lord Orville's 
arm) will you walk in with me?“ 

* Would to Heaven,” cried I, frightened to 
ſee how much Lord Merton was in liquor, “ that 
I, too had a brother !—and then 1 ſhould not be 
expoſed to ſuch treatment !”? 

Lord Orville, inſtantly quitting Lady Loviſa, 
ſaid, Will Miſs Anville allow me the honour of 
taking that title?“ and then, without waiting for 
any anſwer, he diſengaged me from Lord Merton, 
and, handing me to Lady Louiſa, Let. me,” 
added he, “ take equal care of both my ſiſters ; 
and then, defiring her to take hold of one 
arm, and begging me to make uſe of the other, 
we reached the houſe in a moment. Lord Mer- 
ton, diſordered as he was, attempted not to 
ſtop us. 

As ſoon as we entered the houſe, I withdrew 
my arm, and courtſied my thanks, for my heart 
was too full for ſpeech. Lady Louiſa evidently 
hurt at her brother's condeſcenſion, and piqued 
extremely by Lord Merton's behaviour, filent- 


— 
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ly drew away her's, and biting her lips, with a 


look of infinite vexation, walked ſullenly up the 


hall. 

Lord Orville aſked her if ſhe would not go into 
the parlour. 

«© No,” anſwered ſhe, haughtily; © I leave 
you and your new ſiſter together,“ and then ſhe 
walked up ſtairs. 


I was quite confounded at the pride and tude- 


neſs of this ſpeech, Lord Orville himſelf ſeemed 
thunderſtruck ; I turned from him and went into 
the parlour ; he followed me, laying, « Muſt I, 


now, apologize to Miſs Anville for the liberty of 


my interference ?—or ought I to apclogiſe that I 
did not, as I wiſhed, interfere ſooner ?“ 


«© O my Lord,” cried Il, with an emotion I 


could not repreſs, © it is from you alone I meet 
with any reſpe&,—all others treat me with | imper- 
tinence or contempt ! 

I am ſorry I had not more command of myſelf, 
as he had reaſon juſt then, to ſuppoſe I particu- 
larly meant his ſiſter, which, I am ſure, muſt ve 
ry much hurt him. 5 

«© Good Heaven,“ cried he, “ that ſo much 
ſweetneſs and merit can fail to excite the Jove and 
admiration ſo juſtly their due ! I cannot, l dare not 
expreſs to you half the indignation I feel at this 
moment!“ 

lam ſorry, my Lord,” ſaid I, more calmly, 
* to have raiſed it; but yet,—in a fi:uation that 
ealls for protection, to meet only with mortifica- 
cations, —indeed I am but ill formed to bear 
them!“ | 
„My dear Miſs Anville,” cried he, warmly, 
© allow me to be your friend; think of me as if 
I'were indeed your brother, and let me entreat You 
to accept my beſt ſervices, if there is any thing in 
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which T can be ſo happy as to ſhew my regard, 


my reſpect for you!“ | J 
Betore I had time to ſpeak, the reſt of the party : 
entered the partour, and as | did not wiſh to lee l 
any thing more of Lord Merton, at leaſt before he 
had ſlept, I determined to leave it. Lord Orville, 8 
ſeeing my deſign, faid, as I paffed him, „ Will t 
you go?“ „ Had not i beſt, my Lord,” ſaid J. f 
Jam afraid,” ſaid he, fmiling, “ ſince I muſt 9 
now ſpeak as your brother, I am afraid you had ; 
—»70u fee you may truſt me, ſince 1 can adviſe | 
againſt my own intereſt.” . * 
I then left the room, and have been writing * 
ever ſince. And methinks I can never lament þ 
the rudeneſs of Lord Merton, as it has more 4; 
than ever confirmed to me the eſteem of Lord 
Orville, — 
| ne 
be 
LETTER XXIII. hi 
| 1s 
Evelina in continuation. 
he 


Sept. 30. it, 
On Sir, what a ſtrange incident have I to recite! mc 


what a field of conjeQure to open! 18 
— Yeſterday evening, we all went to an aſſembly, 
Lord Orville preſented tickets to the whole tami: 
ly, and did me the honour, to the no ſmall tur- 
priſe of all here, I believe, to dance with me, 
But every day abounds with freſh inſtances of his 
condeicending politeneſs, and he now takes every 
opportunity of calling me his friend, and his 


ſiſter. . 
4 | Lord 


1 
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but ſhe was ſo much incenſed againſt him, that ſhe 


refuted it with the utmoſt diidain; neither could 
he prevail upon her to dance with him; ſhe ſat 


fill the whole evening, and deigned not to look at, 
or tpeak to him. To me, her behaviour is almoſt 
the ſame, for the is cold, diflant, and havghty, 
and her eyes exprels the greateſt contempt. But 
for Lord Orville, how milerable would my refi- 
dence here make me!! | 

We were joined, in the ball-room, by Mr. Co- 


verley, Mr. Lovel, and Lord Merton, who look- 


ed as if he was doing penance, and fat all the 
evening next to Lady Louiſa, vainly endeavour- 
ing to appeaſe her anger. 


Lord Orville began the minuets ; , he danced 


with a young Lady who ſeemed to engage the ge- 
nctal attention, as ſhe had not been teen here 
before. She is pretty, and looks mild and good- 
humoured, 


© Pray, Mr. Lovel, ſaid Lady Louiſa, ** Who 


is that?“ 


& Miſs Belmont,” anſwered he, “ the young * 


heirets ; ſhe came to the Wells yeſterday. 
Struck with the name, I involuntarily repeated 
it, but nobody heard me. 


% What is her family,” ſaid Mrs. Beau- 


mont. | 


% Have you not heard of her, Ma'am,” cried 


he, “ dhe is only daughter and heireſs of Sir John 
Bulmont.?? | | 


Good Heaven, how did I ftart! the name 


truck m ear like a thunder-bolt. Mrs. Sel- 


Win,*Wl.o immediately looked at me, faid, ** Be 


wi my dear, and we will learn the truth of all 
16, | 4 - 7 | ” y 


Till 


Lord Merton offered a ticket to Lady Louiſa; 
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Till then, I had never imagined her to be ac” 
quainted with my ſtory ; but the has ſince told ine 
that ſhe knew my unhappy mother, and was well 
informed of the whole affair. 

She aſked Mr. Lovel a muliitude of queſtions, 
and | gathered from his anſwers, that this young 
Lady was juſt come from abroad, with Sir John 
Belmont, who was now in London ; ; that ſhe was 
under the care of his ſiſter, Mrs. Paterſon ; and 
that ſhe would inherit a conſiderable eſtate. 

1 cannot expreſs the ſtrange feelings with which : 
[ was agitated during the recital. What, my dear- Þ 
eſt Sir, can it poſſibly mean Did you ever hear 
of any after-marriage ?—or muſt I ſuppoſe, that, 
while the lawful child is rejected, another is adopt- Þ 
ed ?—I know not what to think ! I am bewildered F 
with a contrariety of ideas | 

When we came home, Mrs. Selwyn paſſed Þ ( 
more than an hour in my room, converſing upon i ; 
this ſubje ct. She ſays that I ought inſtantly to go tal 


to town, find. out my father and have the affair co: 
cleared up. She aſſures me I have too ftrong a ; 
reſemblance to my dear though unknown mother, | My 
to allow of the leaſt heſitation in my being owned, ing 
when once I am ſeen. For my part, 1 have no Mr 
wiſh but to act by your direction. ed 
1 can give no account of the evening; ſo dic, dis 
turbed, ſo occupied am I by this ſubje ct, that I can ſere 


think of no other. I have entreated Mrs. Scout 
to obſerve the ſtrictèſt ſecrecy, and ſhe has pro- 
miſed that ſhe will. Indeed, ſhe has too much ſenſe 
to be idlv communicative. 

Lord Orville t ok notice of my being abſeni 
and filent, but I ventured not to entruſt him wit 
the cauſe. Fortunately, he was not of the part) 
at the time Mr. Lovel made the diſcovery. . 11 

; 
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Mrs. Selwyn ſays that if you approve my going 
to town, ſhe will herſelt accompany me. I had 
a thouſand times rather aſk tic prot: tion of Mrs, 
Mirvan, but, after this otfer, that will not be 
poſſible. 

Adieu, my deareſt Sir. I am ſure you will 
write immediately, and | th ll be all iinpatience 
till your letter arrives. 


gr 


OE Tay"; 


LETTER XXIV. 
Evelina in ths 


Oct ift, 
G 'OOD God; my dear Sir, what a wonderful 


tale have I again to relate ! even yet, I am not re- 
covered from my extreme ſurpriſe. 
© Yeſterday morning, as ſoon as I had finiſhed 


ing party to the Hotwells. It conſiſted only of 
Mrs. Selwvn and Lord Orville The latter walk- 
ed by my fide all the way, and his converſation 
diſſipated my uneaſineſs, and inſenſibly reſtored my 
ſerenity. \ 


ol couriſied to him twice ere he would ſpeak to me. 
ſenſe hen he did, I began to apologize for having diſ- 


xcuſe myſelf, 20 Lord Orville's eyes, with an ex- 
ion of anxiety that diſtreſſed me, turned from 
im to me, and me to him, every word I ſpoke. 
onvinced, however, that 1 had really ttifled with 


44) Mr. 


8 2 


my haſty letter, I was ſummoded to attend a walk- 


At the pump-room, I faw Mr. Macartney; 1 


appointed bim; but I did not find it very eaſy to 
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Mr. Macartney, I ſcrupled not to beg his pardon. 
He was, then, not merely appealed, but even 
grateful, | e po 
He requeſted me to ſee him to-morrow : but I 
had not the folly to be again guilty of an indiſ— 
cretion, which had, already, cauled me ſo much 
uneaſineſs; and therefore, 1 told him trankiy, 
that it was not in my power, at prefent, to ice 
him but by accident: and, to prevent his being 
offended, I hinted to him the reaſon 1 could not 
receive him as I withed to do. 

When I had ſatisfied both him and myſelf up- 
on this ſubject, I turned to Lord Orville, and 
ſaw, with concern, the gravity of his countenance, 
I would have ipoken to him, but knew not how ; 
I bclieve, however, he read my thoughts, for in a 
little time, with a ſort of ferious imile, he faid, 
«© Does not Mr. Macartney complam of bis diſap- 
pointment ?*? ; 

Not much, my Lord.” rant 
% And how have you appeafed him?“ Finding 
1 heſitated what to anſwer, .*© Am I not your 
brother ?““ continued he, “ and muſt I not enquire 
into our affairs??? we Bo, Lf 

„ Certainly, my Lord,” ſaid I, laughing, 

only wiſh it were better worth your Lorſhp's 
hile.““ ; 

Vet me, then, make immediate uſe. of my 

privilege ? When ſhall you ſee Mr. Micartucy 

Again ?? 1 2890 | 

>. * Indeed,; my Lord, I can't tel.)“ 

„ But, — do you know that !/jhall not ſuffer my 
er to make a private appointment?“ 

Pe Pray, my „ J, earneſtly, &« uſe 

that word no moie | indeed, you ſhock ine cx- 

wenely,”? 
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c That would I not do for the world,“ cried 
he; “ vet you know not how warmly, how deep- 
ly Jam intereſted, not only in all hour concerns, 
but in all your aQions.” 

This ſpeech, the moſt particular one J. ord Or- 
ville had ever made to me, ended our converiation 
for that time, for I was too much ſtruck by it to 
make any antwer. 

Soon after, Mr. Macartney, in a low voice, 
entieated me not to deny him the gratificiti- 
on of Teturning the money. While he was 
ſpeaking, the young Lady I faw yeſterday 
at the aſſembly, with a large parte, entered the 
pump-room. Mr. Macartney turned as pale as 
death, his voice faltered, and he ſeemed not 
to know what he faid 1 was myſelf al- 
moſt equally diſturbed, by the croud of 
confuſed ideas that occurred to me. Good 
Heaven, thought I, why ſhould he be thus agi- 
tated ?—1s it poſſible this can be the young Lady 
he loved ? 

In a few minutes, we quitted the pump- 
room, and though I twice wiſhed Mr. Macartney 
good morning, he was ſo abſent he did not hear 
me. 

We did not ianedretty return to Clifton, as 
Mrs. Sclwyn had buſineis at a pamphlet hop. 
While ſhe was looking at ſome new poems, Lord 
Orville again aſked me when ſhould lee Vin 
Macartney.” 


« Indecd, my Lord,” cried1, I know as 2 s 


but] would give the univerſe "ta a few moments 
converſation with him!“ I ſpoke this with a 


ſimple fincerity, and was not aware of the force of 


my own words. 


* The univerſe !“ repeated he, * Good God, 


Miſs Anville, do you ſaq this to me l 
* world 
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© I-would ſay i it, * returned l, * to any body; 
my Lord.“ 

© I beg your pardon,“ ſaid he, in a voice that 
ſhewed him ill pleaſed, I am anſwered l“ 

* My Lord, cried I, “ you muſt not judge 
hardly of mie. I ſpoke inadvertently ; ; but if you 
knew the painful ſuſpenſe I ſuffer at this moment, 
you would not be ſurprited at what I have faid.” 

And would a meeting with Mr. Macartney 
relieve you trom that ſuſpence ?.? 

6 Yes, my Lord, two words might be ſuffici- 


ent.“ 


«© Would to Heaven,” cried he, after a ſhort 
Pauſe, ** that I were worthy to know their im- 
port!“ 

« Worthy, me Lord !—-O, if that were all, 
your Lordſhip could aſk- nothing I ſhould not be 
ready to anſwer | if | were but at liberty to ſpeak, 
I ſhould be proud of your Lordſhip's enquiries ; 
but indeed I am not, I have no right to communi- 
cate the affairs of Mr. Macartney,—your Lord- 
ſhip cannot ſuppoſe, I have.“ 

_ I will own to you,“ anſwered he, I know 
pot what to ſuppoſe; yet there ſeems a frankneſs 
even in your myſtery ,—and fuch an air of open- 
neſs. in vour countenance, that Lam willing to 
haps, He ſtopped a moment, and then added, 
This meeting you ſay, is eſſential to your re- 


| Jour p79 


& J did not fay that, my Lord; but yet I have 


| the. moſt important reaſons for wiſhing to ſpeak to 
him. wh. 


He pauſed a few minutes, and then ſaid, with 
warmth, ** Yes, you ball ſpeak to him I—I will 
myſelf aMft vou! Miſs Anville, I am ſure can- 
not form a wiſh againſt propriety, I will aſk no 
2 I will rely up on her own , purity ; and 

- uninformed, 


| 
: 
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uninformed, blindfold as I am, I will ſerve her 
with all my power l'“ and then he went into the 
ſhop, leaving me ſo ſtrangely affected by his ge- 
nerous behaviour, that I almoſt wiſhed to follow 
him with my thanks. 


When Mrs. Selwyn had tranſacted her affairs, 


we returned home. 

The moment. dinner was over, Lord Orville 
went out, and did not come back till juſt as we 
were ſummoned to ſupper. 'This is the longeſt 
time he has ſpent from the houſe ſince I have been 
at Clifton, and you cannot imagine, my dear Sir, 
how much I miſſed him. I ſcarce knew before 
how infinitely I am indebted to him alone for the 
happineſs I have enjoyed ſince I have been at 
Mrs. Beaumont's. 

As 1 generally go down ſtairs Jaſt, he came to 
me the moment the ladies had paſſed by, and ſaid, 
«© Shall you be at home to-morrow morning?“ 

“ I believe fo, my Lord,” 

„ And will you, then, receive à viſitor for 
me? | 

% For you, my Lord!” 4 
Les z—l have made acquaintance with Mr. 
Macartney, and he bas promiſed to call upon me 
to-morrow about three o' clock.“ 

And then, taking my hand, he led me down 
dis, e an ; 

O Sir,—was there ever ſuch another man as 


Lord Orville?—Yes, one other now reſides at 


Berry- Hill ! } t TEL 
This morning there has been a great deal of 
company here, but at the time appointed by Lord 
Orville, doubtleſs with that conſideration, the 
parlour is almoſt always empty, as every body is 

dreſſing, ' G tu 4 eil 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Beaumont, however, was not gone up 
ſtairs, when Mr. Macartney ſent in his name. 

Lord Orville immediately faid, “ Beg the fa- 
vour of him to walk in. You ſee, Madam, that 
I conſider myſelf as at home. 

© hope ſo anſwered Mrs. Beaumont, « or 
I ſhould be very uneaſy.” 

Mr. Macartney then cntezeld, I believe | we 
both felt very conſcious to whom the viſit was 
paid: but Lord Orville received him as his own 
gueſt, and not merely entertained him as fuch 
while Mrs. Beaumont remained in the room, but 
for ſome time after ſhe went ; u delicacy thut fav- 
ed me from the embaraſſment I ſhould have felt, 
had he immediately quiited us. 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr. Ma- 
cartney a bock, —for I, too, hy Way of pfetence 
for continuirg in ihe room, pretended to be read- 
ing, —and begged: he would be ſo good as to lock 
it over, while he anſwered a note, which he 
would diſpatch in a few minutes, and return to 
them. go. 
When he was gone, we both parted with our 
books, | and Mr. Macartney, again producing the 
Paper! with the Ts INE" me to accept 


% Pray, “ faid I, ain declining it, <6 did you 
know the young lady who came into the pump- 
toom yeſterday morning? 

% Know her !** repeated he, changing colour, 
% Oh, but too well!“ 
Indeed l“ 1 22 1.5 
% Why, Madam, do you aſk ?” 
% T'muſt beſeech you to ſatisfy me further upon 
this ſubject ; pray tell me who ſhe is.“ 

4 Inviolably as I meant to keep my ſecret, I 


ean refuſe you, Madam, nothing ; that lady 
—_ 
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—is'the daughter of Sir John Belmont |-=of my 
father!“ 

% Gracious Heaven l“ cried I, involuntarily 
laying my hand on his arm, ** yor are then—“, 
my brother, I would have ſad, but my voice fail- 
ed me, and l burſt into tears. 

& Oh, Madam,” cried be, what can this 
mean What can thus diſtreſs you?“ 

could not anſwer him, but held out my hand 
to him he ſeemed greatly furpriied, and talked 
in high terms of my condeſcenſion. 
„ Spare yourſelf,” cried I, wiping my eyes, 
© ſpare yourſelf this miſtake, you have a right 


to all Joan do for you; the ſimilarity of our cir- 


cumſtances—?? 

We were then interrupted by the 'entrance of 
Mrs. Selwyn; and Mr. Macartney, finding no 
probability of our being left alone, was obliged to 
take leave, tho“, I believe, very reluctantly, 
while in ſuch ſuſpence. 

Mrs. Selwyn then, by a dint. of interrogatories, 
drew from me the ſtate of this affair. She is ſo 


penetrating, that there 15 ino poſhibility- of anne 


to give her ſatisfaction. 
Is not this a ſtrange event ? Good Heaven, 
how little did I think that the viſits I ſo unwilling 


y paid at Mr. Branghton's would have int rodue· 


ed me to ſo near a relation ! I will never again re- 
gret the time I ſpent in town this ſummer: a cir- 
cumſtance ſo fortunate will always make me think 
of it with pleaſure, 


* * * * 


1 have juſt received your letter, and it has al- 
moſt broken my heart Oh Sir! the alluſion is 
ever indeed !— How vainly have I flattered, how 

miſerably 
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miſerably deceived myſelf! Long fince, doubtful 


- — — 


of the ſituation of my heart, I dreaded a ſcruti- vil 
ny,—but now, now that I have ſo long eſcaped, ter 
I began indeed, to think that my ſafety inſured, to me 
hope that my fears were cauſelels, and to believe Wh wt 
that my good opinion and eſteem of Lord Orville yo! 
might be owned without ſuſpicion, and felt with- WF ev: 
out danger: miſerable deceived, indeed! = 
His fight is baneful to my repoſe, —his ſociety is WY vil 
death to my future tranquility! Oh, Lord Or- |: rat 
ville ! could I have believed that a friendſhip ſo lite 


— — 
— 


grateful to my heart, —ſo ſoothing to my di- in! 
treſſes,—a friendſhip which, in every reſpect, all 


— == - 2 new. — 
TIS — 


0 | did me ſo much honour, would only ſerve to ] 
[9 embitter all my future moments I— What a2 not 
13 | ſtrange, what an unhappy circumſtance, that WF Tun 
| 1 ̃ my gratitude, though ſo juſtly excited, thould be toll 
| ſo fatal to my peace! loc 
i 4 


Les, Sir, I will quit him ;—would to Hea - 
ven LI could at this moment! without ſeeing WY Hil 
him again, without truſting to my now con- #10! 


— 
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ſcious emotion I Oh, Lord Orville, how little pe! 
do you know the evils I owe to you] how little obe 
ſuppoſe, that, when moſt dignified by your at- Wl the 
tention, I was moſt to be pitied,—and, when ( < 
moſt exalted by your notice, you were moſt my Sir 
enemy ! = up! 
Lou, Sir, relied upon my ignorance ;—l, {I "i 
alas, upon your experience; and whenever | {WW'v!! 
doubted the weakneſs of my heart, the idea mig 
that you did not ſuſpect it, reaſſured me,—re- if for 
ſtored my courage, and confirmed my error l- hi 
Yet am I moſt ſenſible of the kindneſs of your ſure 
ſilence? IAN | | of t 


Oh, Sir! why have I ever quitted you 1 


why been expoſed to dangers to which I am ſo 
vnequal tf —o_ 8 - 


But 
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| But I will leave this place,—leave Lord Or- 
ville, —leave him, perhaps for ever Ino mat- 
ter; your counſel, your goodneſs, may teach 
me how to recover the peace and the ſerenity of 
which my unguarded folly has beguiled me. To 
you alone do I truſt,—in you alone confide for 
every future hope I may form. 

'The more I conſider of parting with Lord Or- 
ville, the leſs fortitude do I feel to bear the ſepa- 
ration; the friendſhip he his ſhewn me, his po- 
liteneſs, —his ſweetneſs of manners, his concern 
in my affairs,—his ſolicitude to oblige me,—all, 
all to be given up |— 

o, 1 cannot tell him I am going,—l dare 
not truſt myſelf to take leave of him,—l will 
run away without ſeeing him: —implicity will I 
& tollow your advice; avoid his fight, and ſhun his 
lociety | 

To morrow morning [ will ſet off for Berr 


j Hill. Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. Beaumont ſhall 


ipend in my own room. The readineſs of my 
© obedience is the only attonement I can offer fox 
che weakneſs which calls for its exertion. 

Can you, will you, moſt honoured, moſt dear 
Sir !—ſole prop by which the poor Evelina is 
W ſupported, —can you, without reproach, without 
J diſpleaſure receive the child you have fo care- 
W tully reared, —from whoſe education better fruit 
might have been expected, and who, bluſhing 


= which ſhe' has been cheriſhed ?—Oh yes, I am 
ur ſure you will! Your Evelina's errors are thoſe 


of the judgment, —and you, I well know, pardon 
Wall but thoſe of the heart! : 


LETTER 


alone know my intention. And to-day, — Il will 


for her unworthineſs, fears to meet the eye by - 


* 
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LETTER XXV. 


a 


Evelina, in continuation. 


| Clifton, October iſt. 
In AVE only time, my deareſt Sir, for b * 
three words, to overtake my laſt letter, and N kin 
prevent your expecting me immediately; for, too 
when I had communicated my intention to Mrs. Sel- Ito 
wyn, ſhe would not hear of it, and declared, Wl (ce; 
it would be highly ridiculous for me to go be- Y Lei 
fore I received an anſwer to my intelligence, | 4s 1 
concerning the journey from Paris. She has, mu. 
therefore inſiſted upon my waiting till your next MI e. 
letter arrives. I-hope you will not. be. difpleaſed [ my 
at my compliance, though it is rather againſt 4 lets 
my own judgement z but Mrs. Selwyn quite Mas i 
overpowered me with the force of her argu- : tent. 
ments. I will, however, ſee very little of Lord 1 


Orville; Iwill never come, down, ſtairs before 
breakfaſt ; give up all my walks in the garden, 
—ſeat myſelf next to Mrs, Selwyn, and not 
merely. avoid his converſation, but ſhun his 
preſence, I will exert all the prudence, and 
all the reſolution in my power, to prevent 
this ſhort delay from giving you, any further 
uneaſineſs. FUE | 

Adieu, my, deareſt Sir, I ſhall not now leave 
Clifton till I. have, your directions. 


E 2 LETTERMR 
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LETTER XXVI. 


$6 


Euelina in continuat 1 
Oftober 2d. 


. from the 1 received your 
kind, though heart-piercing. letter, I. kept my 
room,—for I was equally unable and unwilling 
to lee Lord Orville: but this, morning, finding I 
ſeemed deſtined to paſs a, few, days longer hexe, 
L endeavoured, to calm my ſpirits, and to appear 
as uſual ;, though, I determined to avoid. him, as 
much as ſhould be, in, my power. Indeed, as 
| entered. the parlour, when called to breaktaſt, 
my thoughts were ſo much occupied. with your 
letter, that I felt as much confuſion: at his ſight, 
las if he hes himſelf been informed of its con- 
Itents. 
= Mrs. Beaumont made. me a 8 pliment 
upon my recovery, for 1 had pieaded illneſs to 
Jexcuſe keeping my room: Lady Louiſa ſpoke 
rot a word: but Lord Orville, little imagining, 
imſelf the cauſe of my indiſpoſition, enquired 
orcerning my health with the moſt diſtinguiſh+ 
Ing politeneſs. I hardly made any anſwer, and, 
or the firſt time ſince I have been here, contriy- 
d to fit at ſome diſtance from him. 
could not help obſerving that. my reſerve 
urpriſed him; yet he perſiſted, in his civilities, 
nd ſeemed. to. wiſh to remove it. But I paid 
im but very little attention; and the moment 
Preakfaſt was, over, inſtead of taking, a book, 
r walking, ip the, garden, I. retired to my own 
om. 


etre n 


Soon | 
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Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came to tell me that 


Lord Orville had been propoſing I ſhould take Þ 
an airing, and perſuading her to let him drive 


us both in his phaeton. She delivered the meſ- r: 
ſage with an archneſs that made me bluſh, and 
added, that an airing, in my Lord Orville's car- k. 
riage, could not fail to revive my ſpirits. There ta 
is no poſlibility of eſcaping her diſcernment ; ſhe 
has frequently rallied me upon his Lordſbip's at- tu 
tention, —and, alas !/—upon the pleaſure with th 
which I have received it | However, I abſolute- pr 
ly refuſed the offer.“ va 
% Well,“ ſaid ſhe laughing, „I cannot juſt BY 
now indulge you with any ſolicitation; for, to tell bie 
you the truth, I have buſineſs to tranſact at the im 
Wells, and am glad to be excuſed myſelf. 1 
would aſk you to walk with me, — but, ſince Lord ſai, 
Orville is refuſed, J have r not the preſumption to I and 


hope for ſucceſs.” in 


& Indeed,” cried I, “ you are miſtaken ; | | par 
will attend you with pleaſure. wa . 
0 rare coquetry !“ cried ſhe, ſurely it Lo. 
muſt be inherent in our ſex, or it could not have has 
been imbibed at Berry Hill.” into 
I had not ſpirits to anſwer her, and therefore ! 
put on my hat and cloak in ſilence. Orv 
«© | preſume,” continued ſhe, drily, * his RF \ 


Lordſhip may walk with us?“ 

© If fo, Madam,”” ſaid 1, „ you will have 
a companion, and | will ſtay at home.” 

«© My dear child,“ cried ſhe, “ did you bring 
the” certificate of your birth with you je | 
s Dear Madam, no!“ _ 
„„ Why then, we ſhall never be known again 
at Berry Hill.“ | 4 

] felt too conſcious to enjoy her pleafanty; | 


but I believe ſhe was determined to torment | 
or f 
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for ſhe aſked if ſhe ſhould inform Lord Orville 
that 1 deſired him not to be of the party? 
« By no means, Madam ;—but, indeed, I had 
rather not walk myſelf.” 
« My dear,” cried ſhe, ** I really do not 
know you this morning, — you have certainly been 
taken a leſſon of Lady Louiſa.” | 

She then went down ſtairs; but preſently re- 
turning, told me ſhe had acquainted Lord Orville 
that | did not chooſe to go out in the phaeton, but 
preferred a walk, fete-a-tete with her, by way of 
variety. 
{ ſaid nothing, but what was really vexed. She 
bid me go down ſtairs, and ſaid ſhe would follow 
immediately. 
Lord Orville met me in the hall. I fear,” 
ſaid he, “ Miis Anville is not yet quite well ?*? 
and he would bave taken my hand, but I turned 
from him, and courtſying lightly, went into the 
S parlour. 
Mrs. Beaumont and Lady Loniſa were at waſh; 
Lord Merton was talk. ing with the latter; for he 
bas now made his peace, and been again received 
into favour. 
l cated myſelf, as uſnal, by the window. Lord 
Orville, in a few minutes, came to me, and ſaid, 
= Why is Miſs Anviilc ſo grave?“ 
= © No: grave, my I.crd,” faid I, “ only ſtu- 
rid?“ and I took up a. book. 
© You will go," {aid he, after a ſhort pauſe, 
© to the aſſeinty to-night ??" 
% No, in) Lord, certainly not.“ 
„ Neither, then, will ; for [ Mode be ſorry 
go ſully the remembrance 1 have of the happineſs [ 
njoved at the laſt,” 
Mrs. Selwyn, then coming in, general enquiries 


ere made, to all but me, of who would go to 
Vox. II. FT". + the 


TW 


—— 
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the aſſembly. Lord Orville inſtantly declared he 
had letters to write at home; but every one elſe 
ſettled to go. 
I then haſtened Mrs. Selwyn away, tho? not be- 
fore ſhe had ſaid to Lord Orville, “ Pray has your 
Lordſhip obtained Miſs Anville's leave to favour 
us with your company ?'? 
& have not, Madam, anſwered he, had the 
vanity to aſk it.“ 
During our walk, Mrs. Selwyn e ee me 
unmercitully. She told me, that ſince 1 declined 
any addition to our party, I muſt, doubtleis, be 
conſcious ot my own powers of entertainment; 
and begged me, therefore, to exert them freely, 
I repented a thouſand times having conſented to 
walk alone with her;; for though 1 made the moſt 
painful efforts to appear in ſpirits, her raillery quite 
-OVeipowered me. 

The firſt place we went to was the pump room, 
It was full of company ; and the moment we en- 
tered, I heard a murmuring of, ** That's ſbe /“ 
and, to my great contuſion, I ſaw every eye turn- 
ed towards me. I pulled my hat over my face, 
and, by the aſſiſtance of Mrs. Selwyn, endeavour- 
ed to ſcreen myſelf from obſervation : neverthe- 
leſs, I tound I was ſo much the object of general 
attention, that I entreated her to haſten away. 
But, unfortunately, ſhe had entered into conver- 
ſation, very earneſtly, with a genileman of her 

; acquaintance, and would not liſten to me, but 
ſaid, that if I was tired of waiting, I might walk 
on to the millener's with the Miſs Watkins, two 
young ladies I had ſeen at Mrs. Beaumont's who i 
were going thither. 

I accepted the offer very readily, and away we 
went. But we had not gone three yards, ere ve i 
were followed by a party of young men, 1 

too 


* 
% 
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took every poſſible opportunity of looking at us, 
and, as they walked behind, talked aloud, in a 
manner at once unintelligible and abſurd. Yes,” 
cried one, * *tis certainly ſhe l' - mark but her 
bluſbing cheek J 

% And then her eye,—her downcaſt eye ]“ cried 
another. + 

% True, oh moſt true,” ſaid a third, every 
beauty is her own !”* 

% But then,” ſaid the firſt, “ her mind, - now 
the difficult, is, to find out the truth of fAat, — for 
ſhe will not ſay a word.“ | 
| „ She is timid,” anſwered another; „ mark 
but her timid air.” | 
During this converſation, we all walked on, ſi- 
SF lent and quick; as we knew not to whom it was 
particularly addreſſed, we were all equally aſham- 

ed, and equally deſirous to avoid ſuch unaccount- 
able obſervations. i 
Soon after, we were caught in a violent ſhower 
of rain. We hurried on, and the care of our 
loaths occupying our hands, we were ſeparated 
From one another. Theſe gentlemen offered their 
Wervices in the moſt preſſing manner, begging us 
e- Fo make uſe of their arms; and two of them 
ral ere fo particularly troubleſome to me, that, in 
. ny haſte to avoid them, I untortunately ſtumbled, 
- nd fell down. They both aſſiſted in helping 
er ie up; and that very inſtant, while I was yet 
but etween them, upon raiſing my eyes, the firſt 
alk (i a they met was Sir Clement Willough- 
wo Bn | 

ho lie ſtarted ; ſo, I am ſure, did IJ. Good 

god!“ exclaimed he, with his uſuil quickneſs, 

we ** Anville II hope to Heaven you are not 
ve rt | 

who (i H 2 „ No,“ 
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«© No,” cried I, *“ not at all; but I am ter- 
ribly dirtied.” I then, without much difficulty, 
dilengaged myſelf from my tormentors, who im- 
mediately gave way to Sir Clement, and entirely 
quitted us. | 3 

He teized me to make uſe of his arm; and, 
when I declined it, aſked, very ſignificantly, if 
I was much acquainted with thoſe gentlemen who 
had juſt left me? 

„No,“ anſwered I, “ they are quite un- 
known to me.“ 

And yet,” ſaid he, “ you allowed them the 
honour of aſſiſting you. Oh, Miſs Anville, to 
me alone will you ever be thus cruel ??? 

& Indeed, Sir Clement, their aſſiſtance was 
forded upon me, for I would have given the world 
to have avoided them.” 


% Good God! cried he, * why did I not a 


ſooner know your ſituation ?—But I only arrived BY 

here this morning, and I had not even learat WY _ 

where you lodged.” n. 
« Did you know, then, that I was at Bril- 

tol ?”? T n 
«Would to,, Heaven, cried he, that I cad 5 

remain in ignorance of your proceedings with the f m 

ſame contentment you do of mine! then ſhould 

1 not for ever journey upon the wings of hope, to BY 

meet my own deſpair! You cannot even judge of BY 

the cruelty of my fate, for the eaſe ard ſerenity BY «©. 


of your mind, incapacitates you from feeling tor 
the agitation of mine.“ | 
The eaſe and ſerenity of my mind ! alas, how 
little do I merit thoſe words! _— 
© But;” added he, haad accident brought me i 
hither, had 1 not known of your journey, the 
voice of fame would have proclaimed it to me 1 
tly upon my arrival.“ | 
*.* The e fame l'“ repeated I. 


. 
9 


cc Ves, [ 


0 


« Yes, for your's was the firſt name I heard 


name, ſuch a deſcription could have painted no 
one elſe ?? 

„ Indeed,“ ſaid I, “I do not underſtand you.” 
But, juſt then arriving at the milliner's, our con- 
verſation ended; for | ran up ſtairs to wipe the 
dirt off my gown. I ſhould have been glad to 
have remained there till Mrs. Selwyn came, but 
the Miſs Watkins called me into the ſhop, to look 
at caps and ribbons. | 

found Sir Clement buſily engaged in looking 
at lace ruffles, Inſtantly, however, approaching 
me, How charmed I am,” ſaid he, „to ſee 
you look ſo well | I was told you were ill, —but I 


nitely lovely! | 

I turned away to examine the ribbons, and ſoon 
after Mrs. Selwyn made her appearance. I found 
that ſhe was acquainted with Sir Clement, and her 
manner of ſpeaking to him, convinced me that he 
he was a favourite with her. 

When their mutual compliments were over, 
ſhe turned to me, and ſaid, ** Pray, Miſs An- 
ville, how long can you live without nouriſh- 
ment * | . 

Indeed, Ma' am,“ ſaid I, laughing, “I have 
never tried.“ 

© Becauſe ſo long, and no longer,“ anſwered 
ſhe, “ you may remain at Briſtol.” 

«© Why, what is the matter, Ma'am?““ 


war with you,—the whole pump-room is in con- 
tuſion ; and you, innocent as you pretend to look, 
are the cauſe, However if you take my advice, 
you will be very careful how you eat and drink 
during your ſtay.” 
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at the pump room. But, had I t heard your 


never ſaw you in better health, — never more infi- 


The matter l why, all the ladies are at open 


H 3 . I begged. 
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] begged her to explain herſelf : and ſhe then 
told me, that a copy of verſes had been dropt in 
the pump-room, and read there aloud : The 
beauties of the well,“ ſaid ſhe, „“ are all menti- 
oned, but you are the Venus to whom the prize is 

iven.“ 
or Is it then poſſible,” cried Sir Clement, “ that 
ou have not ſeen theſe verſes ??”? 

* I] hardly know,“ anſwered I, “ whether any 
body has.“ | | 

] aſſure you,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, © if you 


give me the invention of them, you do me an ho- 
nur I by no means deſerve.” | 


« ] wrote down in my tablets,” ſaid Sir Cle. 
ment, ** the ſtanzas which concern Miſs Anville, 
this morning at the pump-room ; and I will do 
myſelf the honour of copying them for her this 
evening.” 

© But why the part that concerned Miſs Anvil. 
le?” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn ; “ Did you ever fee her 
before this morning?“ 

«© Oh yes,” anſwered he,“ I have had that 
happineſs frequently at Captain Mirvan's. Too, 
too frequently!“ added he, in a low voice, as 
Mrs. Selwyn turned to the milliner : and, as ſoon 
as ſhe was occupied in examining ſome trimmings, 
he came to me, and, almoſt whether I would or 


Not, entered into converſation with me. 


% have a thouſand things,” cried he, to ſay 
to you. Pray where are you ?” 

«© With Mrs. Selwyn, Sir.“ | 

«© Indeed !—then, for once, Chance is my friend. 
Ard how long have you been here?“ 

& About three weeks.” | 

«© Good Heaven | what an anxious ſearch have 
1 Lad, to diſcover your abode, ſince you * 

eply 
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denly left town ! The termagant Madame Duval 
refuſed me all intelligence. Oh, Miſs Anville, 
did you know what I have endured | the fleep- 
leſs, reſtleſs ſtate of ſuſpence I have been tortured 
with, you could not, all cruel as you are, you 
could not have received me with ſuch frigid indif- 
ference l“ | 

& Received you, Sir! 

6 Why, is not my viſit to you Do you think 
I ſhould have made this journey, but for the hap= 
pineſs of again ſeeing you? 

Indeed it is poſſible I might,—ſince ſo many 
others do.“ : . 

«© Cruel, cruel girl ! you know that I adore 
you !—you know you are the miſtreſs of my ſoul, 
and arbitreſs of my fate!“ 

Mrs. Selwyn then advancing to us, he aſſumed 
a more diſengaged air, and aſked if he ſhould not 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing her, in the evening, at 
the aſſembly ? 

% Oh yes,“ cried ſhe, „“ we ſhall certainly be 
there; ſo you may bring the verſes with you, if 
Miſs Anville can wait for them ſo long.“ 

6 hope, then,“ returned he, “ that you will 
do me the honour to dance with me? 

I thanked him, but ſaid I ſhould be not at the 
aſſembly. 

©* Not to be at the aſſembly !'”” cried Mrs. 
Selwyn, ** Why, have you, too, letters to 
write?“ | 

She looked at me with a ſignificant archneſs that 


made me colour; and I haſtily anſwered, ** No, 


indeed, Ma'am !“ : 

© You have not! cried ſhe, yet more drily, 
then pray, my dear, do you ſtay at home to 
help, — or to hinder others?“ | 
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the news of the day. But Sir Clement, drawing 
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46 To do neither, Ma' am,“ anſwered I, in 
much confuſion; ** ſo, if you pleaſe, [ will not 


ſtay at home.” | 
„ You allow me, then,” ſaid Sir Clement, 
© to hope for the honour of your hand?“ ; 
I only bowed,—for the dread of Mrs. Selwyn's f 
raillery made me not dare to refuſe him. ; 
Soon after this, we walked home; Sir Cle- 9 
ment accompanied us, and the converſation that h 
paſſed between «Mrs. Selwyn and him was ſup- t] 
ported in ſo lively a manner that I ſhould have h 
been much entertained, had my mind been more b 
at eaſe : but alas! I could think of nothing but = 
the capricious, the unmeaning appearance which v 
the alteration in my conduò muſt make in the 
eyes of Lord Orville! And, much as I with to a 
avoid him, greatly as I deſire to ſave myſelf from ne 
having my weakneſs known to him,—yet I can - m 
not endure to incur his ill opinion,—and, unac- 7 
quainted as he is with the reaſons by which I am BY 1, 
actuated, how can he fail contemning a change, BY oc 


to him ſo unaccountable ? | 
- As we entered the queen, he was the firſt ob- inf 
jet we ſaw. He advanced to meet us, and | BY 


could not help obſerving,. that at fight of each an 
other, both he and Sir Clement changed colour. ane 

We went into the parlour, where we found the ſto 
ſame party we had left. Mrs. Selwyn preſented yo 
Sir Clement to Mrs. Beaumont; Lady Louiſa 
and Lord Merton he ſeemed well acquainted with tha 
already. pet 

The converſation was upon the general ſubjects, MI k. 


of the weather, the company at the Wells, and 


his chair next to mine, took every opportunity ot 
addrefling himſelf to me in particular. 


I could not but remark the ſtriking n, [ 
1: 
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his attention, and that of Lord Orville: the lat- 
ter has ſuch gentleneſs of manners, ſuch delicacy 
of conduct, and an air fo re{peQtul, that, when 
he flatters moſt, he never diſtreſſes, and when he 
moſt confers honour, appears to receive it ! The 
former obtrudes his attention, and forces mine ; it 
is ſo pointed, that it always confuſes me, and ſo 
public, that it attracts general notice. Indeed I 
have ſometimes thought that he would rather wiſh, 
than diſlike to have his partiality for me known, as 
he takes great care to prevent my being ſpoken to 
by any body but himſelf. | 

When, at length, he went away, Lord Or- 


% Shall 7 call Sir Clement,—or will you call me 
an uſurper, for taking this place ?—You make me 
no anſwer ?—Muſt j then ſuppoſe that Sir Cle- 
ment—?? | 

& It is little worth your Lordſhip's while,“ ſaid 


)J ũ%ö»ß⁊ p ⁊ðͤ De tua er 


coccaſion.“. 


inſignificant in which you are concerned.“ 

To this I made no an{wer, neither did he ſay 
any thing more, till the ladies retired to dreſs; 
and then, when I would have followed them, he 


ce ſtopped me, ſay ing, One moment, I entreat 
d you!“ 

a I turned back, and he went on. I greatly fear 
th FS that I have been ſo unfortunate as to offend you; 


Vet lo repugnant to my very ſoul is the idea, that 
know not how to ſuppoſe it poſſible I can unwit- 

tingly have done the thing in the world that, de- 

ſignedly, I would moſt wiſh to avoid.“ 

Y, * indeed, my Lord, you have not!“ 
aid I, 


* You figh,” cried he, taking my hand- 
5 Hs 
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ville took his ſeat, and ſaid with a half-imile, . 


ö I, ** to ſuppole any thing upon ſo inſignificant an 


& Pardon me, cried he,—** to me nothing is 


„would 
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«© would to Heaven I were the ſharer of your un- 
eaſineſs whenceloever it ſprings ! with what ear- 
neſtneſs would I not ſtruggle to alleviate it !—Tell 
me, my dear Miſs Anville, my new-adopted ſiſter, 
my ſweet and moſt amiable friend !—tell me, I be- 
ſeech you, if I can afford you any aſſiſtance?“ 

«© None, none, my Lord!” cried I, with- 
drawing my hand, and moving towards the door. 

* Is it then impoſſible I can ſerve you? per- 
haps you wiſh to ſee Mr. Macartney again ?” 


„No, my Lord,” And 1 held the door open. 


«« am not, I own, ſorry for that. Yet, oh, 


Miſs Anville, there is a queſtion, —there is a con- 


je cture,—I know not how to mention, becauſe ! 
dread the reſult !—But I ſee you are in haſte ;— 
perhaps in the evening I may have the honour of 
a longer converſation.ä— Vet one thing will you 
have the goodneſs to allow me to aſk ?—Did you, 
this morning when you went to the Well, —did 
you know who you ſhould meet there?“ 

«© Who, my Lord?“ | 

« ] beg your pardon a thouſand times for a 
curioſity ſo unlicenſed—but I will ſay no more at 
preſent.” | | 

He bowed, expecting me to go,—and then, with 
quick ſteps, but a heavy heart, I came to my own 
"room. His queſtion, I am ſure, meant Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby ; and, had I not impoſed upon 
myſelf the ſevere taſk of avoiding, flying Lord 
Orville with all my power, would inſtantly have 
ſatisfied him of my ignorance of Sir Clement's 
journey, and yet more did I long to ſay ſomething 
of the aſſembly, ſince I found he depended upon 
my ſpending the evening at home. 

I did not go down ſtairs again till the family was 
aſſenbled to dinner. My dreſs, I ſaw, ſtruck 


Lord Orville with aſtoniſhment; and I was wy 
le 
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ſelf ſo much aſhamed of appearing whimſical and 
unſteady, that I could not look up. 
I underſiood,”” ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, © that 
Miſs Anville did not go out this evening?“ 

«« Her intention in the morning,” ſaid Mrs, 
Selwyn, was to ſtay at home; but there is a faſ- 
cinating power in an aſſembly, which upon ſecond 
thoughts, is not to be reſiſted.” 

« The aſſembly !”* cried Lord. Orville, © are. 
you then going to the aſſembly ?”? 

made no anſwer; and we all took our places at- 

table. 

$ [t was not without difficulty that I contrived to 

give up my uſual ſeat ; but was determined to ad- 
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here to the promiſe inmy yeſterday's letter, though 
I ſaw that Lord Orville feemed quite confounded : 
at my viſible endeavours to avoid him. 

After dinner, we all went into the drawing-room 
together, as there was no gentlemen to detain his 
Lordſhip ; and then, before I could place myſelf 
out of his way, he ſaid, “ you are then really 
going to the aſſembly May I aſk if you ſhall 
dance?“ 

] believe not, - my Lord.” 

* If I did not fear,” continued he, “ that you 
would be tired of the ſame partner at two follow- 
ing aſſemblies, I would give up my letter-writing 
till to-morrow, and ſolicit the honour of your, 
hand.“ 

* If Ido dance, ſaid I, in great confufion, x 
believe I am engaged.” 

Engaged!“ cried he, with earneſtneſs, May 
I aſk to whom?“ 

«© To—Sir Clement Willoughby, my Lord?“ 

He ſaid nothing, but looked very little pleaſed, 
and did not addreſs himſelf to me any more all the 
afternoon. 
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- afternoon. Oh, Sir!—thus ſituated, how com- 
fortleſs were the feelings of your Evelina ! 

Early in the evening, with his accuſtomed 
aſſiduity, Sir Clement came to conduct us to the 
aſſembly. He ſoon contrived to ſeat himſelf next 
me, and, in a low voice, paid me ſo many 
e pn that I knew not which way to 
ook. 

Lord Orville hardly ſpoke a word, and his coun- 
tenance was grave and thoughttul 5 yet whenever 
I raiſed my eyes, his, I perceived, were directed 
towards me, though inſtantly, upon meeting mine, 
he looked another way. 

In a ſhort time, Sir Clement, taking from his 
pocket a folded Papers ſaid, almoſt in a whiſ- 
per, Here, lovelieſt of women, you will ſee 
a feint, a ſucceſsleſs attempt to paint the ob- 
ject of all my adoration! yet, weak as are the 
lines for the purpoſe, I envy beyond expreſſi- 
on the happy mortal who has dared make the 
effort.“ 2 

6 T will look at them,” ſaid I, „ ſome other 


time.” For, conſcious that I was obſerved by 


Lord Orville, 1 could not bear he ſhould ſee 
me take a written paper, ſo privately offered, 
from Sir Clement. But Sir Clement is an im- 
practicable man, and I never yet ſucceeded in 


any attempt to fruſtrate whatever he had plan- 


ned. | 
% No,” ſaid he, ſtill in a whiſper, “you muſt 
take it now, while Lady Louiſa is away,” (for 
ſhe and Mrs. Selwyn were gone up ſtalls to fi- 
n.ſh their dreſs,) “ as ſhe muſt my no means ſee 
them.” | 

4 Indeed,“ ſaid I, “ I have no intention to 
ſhew them,”? 1 

66 But 
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© But the only way”, anſwered he, „“ to 
avoid ſuſpicion, is to take them in her ah- 
| fence. . I would have read them atoud myſelf, 
but that they were not proper to be ſeen by any 
body in this houſe, yourlelt, and Mrs, Selwyn ex- 
cepted.“ 


Then again he preſented me the paper, which 


I now was obliged to take, as | found declining it 


was vain, But I was ſorry that this action ſhould 
be ſeen, and the whiſpering remarked, though 
the purport of the converſation was left to con- 
jecture. 

As J held it in my hand, Sir Clement teazed me 
to look at it immediately; and told me, that the 
reaſon he could not produce the lines publicly, was, 
that, among the ladies who were mentioned, and 
ſuppoſed to be rejected, was Lady l.ouifa Lar- 
pent. I am much concerned at this circumſtance, 
as I cannot doubt but that it will render me more 
diſagreeable to her than ever, if ſhe ſhould hear of 
It. 

Iwill now copy the verfes, which Sir Clement 
would not let me reſt till I had read, 


SEE, laſt advance, with baſhful grace, 
Downcaſt eye, and bluſhing cheek, 

Timid air, and beauteous face, 
Anville, —whom the Graces ſeek, 


Though ev'ry beauty is her own, 
And though her mind each virtue fills, 
Anville,—to her power unknown, 
Artleſs, ſtrikes, -unconſcious kills! 


I am ſure, my dear Sir, you will not won- 
der that a panegyric ſuch as this, ſhould, in 
| reading, 
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reading, give me the greateſt confuſion; and, un- 
fortunately, before I had finiſhed it, the ladies re- 


turned. 
* What have you there, my dear ?” ſaid Mrs. 


Selwyn. 

4% Nothing, Ma'am,” ſaid J, haſtily folding, 
and putting it in my pocket. ITS 

„ And has nothing,” cried ſhe, “the power 
of rouge? 510 

I made no anſwer ; a deep ſigh which eſcaped 
Lord Orville, at that moment, reached my ears, 
and gave me ſenſations which I dare not men- 
tion! 

Lord Merton then handed Lady Louiſa, and 
Mrs. Beaumont, to the latter's carriage. Mrs. 
Selwyn led the way to Sir Clement's, who handed 
me in after her. | 

During the ride, I did not once ſpeak ; but 
when I came to the aſſembly- room, Sir Clement 
took care that I ſhould not preſerve my ſilence. 
He aſked me immediately to dance ; I begged him 
to excule me, and ſeek ſome other partner. But 
on the contrary, he told me he was very glad I 
would fit ſtill, as he had a million of things to ſay 


to me. | | 
He then began to tell me how much he had 
ſuffered from abſence ; how greatly he was alarm- 
ed when he heard I had left town, and how cruelly 
difficult he had found it to trace me ; which, at 
laſt, he could only do by ſacrificing another week 
to Captain Mirvan. 

« And Howard Grove,” ſtill continued he, 
© which, at my firſt viſit, I thought the moſt 
delightful ſpot upon earth, now-appeared to be the 
moſt diſmal ; the face of the country ſeemed al- 
tered : the walks, which I bad thought moſt 


pleaſant, were now moſt ſtupid: Lady Howard, 
hes | | who 
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who had appeared a cheerful and reſpectable old 


lady, now ſeemed in the common John 'T'rot ſtyle 


of other aged dames: Mrs. Mirvan, whom I had 
eſteemed as an amiable piece ot ſtill-life, now be- 
came ſo inſipid, that I could hardly keep awake in 
her company : the daughter tov, whom [ had re- 
garded as a good-humoured, pretty fort of girl, 
now ſeemed too inſignificant tor notice : and, as to 
the Captain I had always thought him. a booby, — 
but now, he appeared a ſavage! 5 


© Indeed, Sir Clement,“ cried I, angrily, 


« ] will not hear you talk thus of my beſt 
friends.“ 

4 beg your pardon,” ſaid he, but the contraſt 
of my two viſits was too ſtriking, not to be men- 
tioned,” N 

He then aſked me what I thought of the 
verſes ? 

4 Either,” ſaid he, „ that they are written 
ironically, or by ſome madman.” 

Such a profuſion of compliments enſued, that! 
was obliged to propoſe dancing, in my own defence. 
When we ſtood up, ** I intended,” ſaid he, “ to 
have diſcovered the author by his looks; but I 
find you ſo much the general loadſtone of attention, 
that my ſuſpicions change their object every mo- 
ment. Surely you. muſt yourſelf have ſome know- 
ledge who he is?“ 

I told him, No. But, my dear Sir, I muft 
own to you, I have no doubt but that Mr. 
Macartney, muſt be the author; no one elſe 
would ſpeak to me ſo partially; and, indeed, 
his poetical turn puts it, with me, beyond diſ- 
pute. 


He aſked me a thouſand queſtions concerning 


Lord Orville; how long he had been at Briſtol ? 
| what 
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— what time I had ſpent at Clifton? — whether he 
rode out ever morning? —whether. I ever truſted 
myſelf in a phaeton ?—and a multitude of other 
enquiries, all made with his uſual freedom and im- 
petuoſity. 

Fortunately, as I much wiſhed to retire early, 
Lady Louiſa makes a point of being among the 
firſt who quit the rooms, and therefore we got 
home in very tollerable time. 

Lord Orville's reception of us was grave and 
cold : far from r me, as uſual, by 
particular civilities, Lady Louiſa herſelf could 
not have ſeen me enter the room with more fri- 
gid unconcern, nor have more ſcrupulouſly avoided 
honouring me with any notice. But, chicfly I was 
ſtruck to ſee, that he ſuffered Sir Clement, who 
ſtayed ſupper, to ſit between us, without any 
effort to prevent him, though till then, he 
had ſeemed to be even tenacious of a ſeat next 
mine. | 

This little circumſtance affected me more than I 
can expteſs: yet I endeavoured to rejoice at it, 
ſince negle& and indifference from him may be my 
beſt friends, —But, alas l- ſo ſuddenly, ſo abruptly 
to forfeit his attention Ito loſe his friendſhip |— 
Oh, Sir, theſe thoughts pierced my ſoul !—iſcarce 
could I keep my ſeat ; for not all my efforts could 
reſtrain the tears from trickling down my cheeks : 
however, as Lord Orville ſaw them not, (for Sir 
Clement's head was conſtantly between us,) I tried 
to collect my ſpirits, and ſucceeded ſo far as to 
keep my feat with decency, till Sir Clement took 
leave: and then, not daring to truſt my eyes to 
meet thoſe of Lord Orville, I retired, | 

I have been writing ever ſince; for, certain 


that I could not fleep, I would not go to oo. 
CLE Te 
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Tell me, my deareſt Sir, iſ you poſſibly can, 
tell me that you approve my change of con- 
duct, —tell me that my altered behaviour to 
Lord Orville is right, —that my flying his ſoci- 
ety, and avoiding his civilities, are actions which 
you would have dictated.— Tell me this, and 
the ſacrifices I have made will comfort me in 
the midſt of my regret,—for never, never can 
I ceaſe to regret that I have loſt the friendſhip 
of Lord Orville I Oh, Sir, I have ſlighted, 
— have reje&ted,—have thrown it away No 
matter ; it was an honour I merited not to pre- 
ſerve, and I now ſee,—that my mind was une- 
qual to ſuſtaining it without danger. 

Yet, ſo ſtrong is the deſire you have implant- 
ed in me, to act with uprightneſs and propriety, 
that, however the weakneis of my heart may 
diſtreſs and affli&t me, it will never, J humbly 
truſt, render me wilfully culpable. The wiſh 
of doing well governs every other, as far as 
concerns my condu@,—for am I not your child? 
—the creature of your own forming ?—Yet, 
oh Sir, friend, parent of my heart ?—my feel- 


ings are all at war with my duties; and, whileT 


moſt ſtruggle to acquire felf-approbation, my 
peace, my hopes, my happine!s,—are loſt 

Tis you alone can compoſe a mind fo cruelly 
agitated; vou, I well know, can feel pity for 
the weakneſs to which you are a ſtranger; and, 
though you blame the affliction, ſoothe and com- 
fort the affli cted. | 


LETTER. 
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LETT ER: A. 
Mr. Villars to Evelina. 


Berry Hill, OR. z. 
You R laſt communication, my deareſt child, 


is indeed *aſtoniſhing; that an acknowledged 
daughter, and heireis of Sir John Belmont ſhould 
be at Briſtol, and ſtill my Evelina bear the name 
of Anville, is to me inexplicable ; yet the myſ- 
tery of the letter to Lady Howard prepared me 
to expect ſomething extraordinary upon Sir John 
Belmont's return to England. 3 
Whoever this young lady may be, it is cer- 
tain ſhe now takes a place to which you have a 
right _ indiſputable. An after marriage I never 
heard of; yet, ſupoſing ſuch a one to have hap- 
pened, Miſs Evelyn, was certainly the firſt wife, 
and therefore her daughter muſt, at leaſt be en- 
titled to the name of Belmont. 4 
Either there are circumſtances in this affair at 
preſent utterly incomprehenſible, or elſe ſome 
ſtrange and moſt attrocious fraud has been prac- 


tiſed ; which of theſe two is the caſe, it now be- 


hoves us to enquire, ; 

My reluQtance to this ſtep, gives way to my 
conviction of its propriety, ſince the reputation 
of your dear, and much-injured mother muſt now 
either be fully cleared from blemiſh, or receive 
its final and indelible wound. 

The public appearance of a daughter of Sir 
1 Belmont will revive the remembrance of 

iſs Evelyn's ſtory to all who have heard it, — 
who the mother was, will be univerſally demand- 

ed. 
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ed—and if any other Lady Belmont ſhall be 
named, — the birth of my Evelina will receive 
a ſtigma, againſt which, honour, truth and in- 
nocence, may appeal in vain! a ſtigma which 
will eternally blaſt the fair fame of her vir- 
tuous mother, and caſt upon her blameleſs 
ſelf, the odium of a tittle, which not all her 


purity can reſcue from eſtabliſhed ſhame and diſ- 


honour. | 
No, my dear child, no; I will not quietly 
ſuffer the aſhes of your mother to be treated with 
ignominy. Her ſpotleſs character ſhall be juſti- 
fied to the world,—her marriage ſhall be ac- 


knowledged, and her child ſhall bear the name 


to which ſhe is lawfully entitled. 

It is true, that Mrs. Mirvan would condu& 
this affair with more delicacy than Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ;— yet perhaps, to ſave time, is of all 
conſiderations, the moſt important, ſince the 
longer this myſtery is ſuffered to continue, 
the more difficult may be rendered its expla- 
nation. The ſooner, therefore, my dear, you 
can ſet out for town, the leſs formidable will 
be your taſk. | 

Let not your timidity, my dear love, depreſs 
your ſpirits : I ſhall, indeed tremble for you, 
at a meeting ſo ſingular, and fo affecting, yet 


there can be no doubt of the ſucceſs of your 


application :—I encloſe a letter from your un- 
happy mother, written, and reſerved purpoſe- 
ly for this occaſion: Mrs. Clinton, too, who 
attended her in her laſt illneſs, muſt accom- 
pany you to town.—— But, without any other 
certificate of your birth, that which you carry 
in your countenance, as it could not be effected 
by artifice, ſo it cannot admit of the ſmalleſt 
doubt. 

And 
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And now, my Evelina, committed, at length, 
to the care of your real parent, receive the fer- 
vent prayers, wiſhes, and bleſſings, of him who 
ſo fondly adopted you! 

May'ſt thou, oh child of my boſom! may'ſ 
thou, in this change of ſituation, experience no 
change of diſpoſition! but receive with humility, 


thou art riſing ! May thy manners, language, 
and deportment, all evince the modeſt equanimi- 
ty, and chearful gratitude, which not merely de- 
ſerve, but dignify proſperity | May'ſt thou, to 1 
the laſt moments of an unblemiſhed life, retain th 
thy genuine ſimplicity, thy ſingleneſs of heart, 
thy guileſs ſincerity ! and may'ſt thou, ftranger * 
to oſtentation, and ſuperior to inſolence, with | 
true greatneſs of ſoul, ſhine forth conſpicuous me 
only in beneficence | | 


ARTHUR VILLARS, 


LETTER XXVIIL 
[Incloſed in the preceding Letter.] 


Lady Belmont to Sir Join Belmont. 


1 N the firm hope that the moment of anguiſh Þþ 
which approaches will prove the period of my ſuf- 
ferings, once more | addreſs myſelf to Sir John 
Belmont, in behalf of the child, who, if it ſur— 
vives its mother, will hereafter be the bearer of 
this letter, | 

| Vet 


Ours, , 8. As AW AST. 
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Yet in what terms,—oh moſt cruel of men! 
can the loſt Caroline. addreſs vou, and not ad- 


dreis you in vain? Oh deaf to the voice of com- 


paſſion,— deaf to the ſting of truth, deaf to every 
tie of honour, —lay, in what terms may the loſt 
Caroline addreſs you, and not addicls. you in 
vain ? 

Shall I call you by the loved, the reſpeQed ti- 
tle of hutbacd ?—No, vou ditclaim it I the fa- 
ther of my infant? No, you doom it to infamy l 


the lover who reſcucd me from a forced mar- 


riage? — No, you have yourielt betrayed me! 
the triend tiom whom I hoped ſuccour and protec- 
tion? No, you have conſigned ine to milery and 
deſtruction! 

Oh hardned againſt every plea of juſtice, re- 
morſe, or pity ! how, and in what manner, may 
I hope to move thee? Is there one method I 
have left untried ? remains there one relource 
uneſſayed? No; I have exhauſted all the bit- 
terneſs of reproach, and drained every fluice of 
compaſſion l 

Hopeleſs, and almoſt deſperate, twenty times 
have I flung away my pen ;—but the teelings of 
a mother, a mother agonizing tor the fate of her 
child, again animating my courage, as often I 
have reſumed it. 

Perhaps when I am no more, when the meaſure 
of my woes is compleated, and the ſtil}, ſilent, un- 
reproaching duſt has received my ſad remains, 
—then, perhaps, when accuſation is no longer 
to be feared, nor deteQion to be dreaded, the 
voice of equity and the cry of nature may be 
heard, 

Liſten, oh, Belmont to their diftates | rep ro- 
ate not your "child, though you have reprobated, 
its mother. The evils that are paſt, n 
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when too late, you may wiſh to recall ; the young 


creature you have periecuted, perhaps, when too 


late, you may regret that you have deſtroyed ;— 
you may think with horror of the deceptions ou 
have practiied, and the pangs of remorſe may 
follow me to the tomb: on Belmont ali my re— 
ſentment ſottens into pity at. the thought ! what 
will beco ne of thee, good Heaven, when with 
= eye of penitence, thou reviewelſt thy paſt con- 
uct ! | 

Hear, then the ſolemn, the laſt addreſs with 
which the unhappy Caroline will importune 
thee. 

If, when the time of thy contrition arrives,— 
for arrive it muſt ! when the ſenile of thy trea- 
chery ſhall rob thee of almoſt every other, if then 
thy toitured heart ſhall ſigh to expiate thy guilt, 
mark the conditions upon which | leave thee 
my forgiveneſs. | 

Thou know'ſt I am thy wife —clear then to 
the world the reputation thou haſt ſullied, and re- 
ceive as thy lawful ſucccflor the child who will 
preſent thee this my dying requeſt. 

The worthieſt, the molt benevolent, the beſt of 
men, to waoſe conſoling kindneis I owe the little 
tranquility I have been able to prejerve, has 
plighted me his faith that, upon no other conditi- 
ons, he will part with his helpleſs charge. 


Should*ſt thou, in the features of this deſerted, 


innocence, trace the reſemblance of the wretched 
Caroline—ſhould its face bear the marks ot its 
birth, and revive in thy memory the image of its 
mother, wilt thou not, Belmont, wilt thou not 
therefore renounce it? Oh babe of my fordcit 


affection] for whom already I experience all the 


tenderneſs of maternal pity !—look not like thy 


untortunate mother, —leſt the parent whom by 
han 
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hand of death may ipare, ſhall be ſnatched from 
thee by the more ciuel means of unnatural anti- 
pathy | 

| can write no more. "The {mall ſhare of ſe- 
renity I have painfully acquired, wilt not bear 
the ſhock of the dreadful ideas that crowd upon 
me. 

Adieu, — for ever !— | 

Yet oh !—ſhall I not, in this laſt farewell, 
which thou wilt not read till every ſtormy paſſion 
is extinct, —and the kind grave has embotomed 
all my (oirows,— ſhal 1 rot offer to the man once 
ſo dear to me, 4 Tray of coniolation to thoſe 
aſl; tions he has in reſerve? Suffer we, then, 
to tell thee, that my pity far exceeds my 
indignation, --that I will pray for thee in my 
lalt moments, —ard that the reccolicttion of the 
love I once bore thee, ſhall (wallow up every 
other! | | 

Once more, adieu ! | 
CAROLINE BELMONT, 


* 


FETTER NAD: 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 
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Ty I'S morning | ſaw from my window, that 
Lord Orville was walking in the garden; but 1 
would not go down ſtairs till breakfaſt was ready: 
and then, he paid me his compliments almoſt as 
coldly as Lady Louiſa paid her's. 

| I took 
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1 took my uſual place, and Mrs. Beaumont, 
Lady Louiſa, and Mrs. Selwyn entered into their 
uſual converſation — Not ſo your Evelira : diſre- 
garded, ſilent, and melancholy, ſhe fat like a cy- 
pier, whom to nobody belonging, by nobody was 
noticed, | 


Il brooking ſuch a ſituation, and unable to ſup- 


port the negle& of Lord Orville, the moment 
breakfaſt was over, I left the room; and was 
oing up ſtairs, when very unplealantly, I was 
ſtopped by Sir Clement Willoughby, who, flying 
into the hall, prevented my proceeding. 

He enquired very particularly after my health, 
and entreated me to return into the parlour. Un- 
willingly I conſented, but thought any thing pre- 
ferable to continuing alone with him; and he 
would neither leave me, nor ſuffer me to paſs on, 
Yet, in returning, I felt not a little aſhamed of 
appearing thus to take the viſit of Sir Clement to 
myſelf. And, indeed, he took pains by his man- 
ner of addreſſing me, to give it that air. 

He ſtayed, I believe, two hours; nor would 
he, perhaps, even then have gone, had not Mrs, 
Beaumont broken up the party, by propoſing an 
airing in her coach, Lady Louila conſented 
to accompany her: but Mrs. Selwyn, when 
applied to, ſaid, “ if my Lord, or Sir Clement, 
will join us, I ſhall be happy to mike one ;—but 
really, a trio of females will be nervous to the 
laſt degree. 

Sir Clement readily agreed to attend them; 
indeed, he makes it his evident ſtudy to court 
the favour of Mrs. Beaumont. Lord Orville 
excuſed himſelf from going out; and ] retired to 
my own room. What he did with himſelf I 


know not, for I would not go down ſtairs till din- 
| | ner 
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ner was ready; his coldneſs, though my own 
change of behaviour has occaſioned it, fo cruelly 


depreſſes my ſpirits, that I know not how to ſup- 
port mylelt in his preſence. 


At dinner, I found Sir Clement again of the 


party. Indeed he manages every thing his own 
way; for Mrs. Beaumont, though by no means 
eaſy to pleale, ſeems quite at his ditpoſal. 

The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening, 
were to me the moſt ickiome imaginable : I was 
tormented by the aſſiduity of Sir Clement, who 
not only 0, but made opportunities of ſpeaking 
to me,—and I was hurt, —oh how inexpreſſibly 
hurt |—that Lord Orville not only forbore, as 
hitherto, ſeeking, he even negieHed all occaſious of 
talking with me ! 55 7 74355 

[ begin to think, my dear Sir, that the ſudden 
alteration in my behaviour was ill-judged and im- 
proper; for, as Ihad received no offence, as the 
cauie of the change was upon iy account, not As, 
I ſhould not have aſſumed, ſo abruptly, a reſerve 
for which I dared aſſign no realon,—nor have 
ſhunned his preſence ſo obviouſly, withaut conſi- 
dering the ſtrange appearance of ſuch a conduct. 

Alas, my dear Sir, that my rcflcQions ſhould 
always be too late to ſerve me | dearly, indeed, 
do | purchate experience! and much I tear 1 thall 
ſuffer yet more leverely, from the hecdiefs indil- 
cretion of my temper, cre I attain that prudence 
and conſideration, which by torefceing diſtant con- 


ſequences, may rule and direct in preſent exigen- 
cles. 


Oc. 4th. 
Yeſterday morning, every body rode out, ex- 


cept Mrs. Selwyn and myſelf : and we two fat for 
ſome time together in her room; but as ſoon as 1 
Vor. II. could, 
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could, I quitted her, to ſaunter in the garden; for 
the diverts herſelf ſo unmercifully with rallying me, 
either upon my gravity,—or concerning Lord Or- 
ville, —that I dread having any converiation with 
her. ' 
Here I believe I ſpent an hour by my ſelf; when, 
hearing the garden-gate open, I went into an arbour 
at the end of a long walk, where ruminating, very 
unpleaſantly, upon my future proſpects, I re- 
mained quitely ſeated but a few minutes, ere [ 
was interrupted by the appearance of Sir Clement 
Willoughby. 

I ſtarted ; and would have left the arbour, but 
he prevented me. Indeed I am almoſt certain he 
had heard in the houſe where | was, as it is not, 
otherwiſe, probable he would have ſtroled down 
the garden alone. 

Stop, ſtop,” cried he, “ lovelieſt and moſt 
beloved of women, ſtop and hear me! 

Then, making me keep my place, he fat down 
by me, and would have taken my hand; but | 
drew it back, and ſaid I could not ſtay. 

© Can you then,“ cried he, ! ** refuſe me even 
the ſmalleſt gratification, though but yeſterday, | 
almoſt ſuffered martyrdom for the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you?“ 

„ Martyrdom ! Sir Clement.” 

* Yes, beauteous Inſenſible martyrdom : for 
vid I not compell myſelf to be immured in a cai- 
riage, the tedious length of a whole morning, 
with the three moſt fatiguing woman in Eng- 
land?“ | 

* Upon my word, the Ladies are extremely 


_ obliged to you.“ 


4% O,“ returned he, they have, every one of 
them ſo copious a ſhare of their own perſonal 
eſteem, that they have no right to repine 5 ay 
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failure of it in the world ; and, indeed, they will 


themſelves be the laſt to diſcover it.” 


«© How little,“ cried I, “ are thoſe Ladies | 


aware of fuch ſeverity from ye! 

ce They are guarded,” anſwered he, ** ſo happily 
and fo ſecurely by their own conceit, that they are 
not aware of it from any body, Oh Miſs Anville, 
to be torn away from you, in order to be ſhut up 
with them,—1s there a human being, except your 
cruel ſelf, could forbear to pity me?“ 

] believe, Sir Clement, however hardly you 
may chooſe to judge of them, your ſituation, by 
the world in general would rather have been envi- 
ed, than pitied.“ 

„The world in general,“ anſwered he, ““ has 
the ſame opinion of them that I have myſelf: 
Mrs. Beaumont is every where laughed at, Lady 
Louiſa ridiculed, ard Mrs. Selwyn hated.” 

& Good God, Sir Clement, what cruel ſtrength 
of words do you uſe!” | 

ce Tt is you, my angel, are to blame, ſince your 
perfections have rendered their faults ſo glaring. 
I proteſt to you, during our whole ride, I 
thought the carriage drawn by ſnails. "The abſurd 
pride of Mrs Beaumont, and the reſpect ſhe ex- 
acts, are at once inſufferable and ſtupifying; had 
I never before been in her company, I ſhould have 


concluded that this had been her firſt airing from 


the herald's- office, — and wiſhed her nothing worſe 
than that it might allo be the laſt. I aſſure you, 
that but for gaining the freedom of her houſe, 
I would fly her as I would plague, peſtilence and 
famine, Mrs. Selwyn, indeed, afforded ſome 
relief from this "formality, but the unbounded li- 
cence of her tongue 
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„O Sir Clement, do you object to that?“ 

«© Yes, my ſweet repreacher, in a woman I 
do; in a woman I think it intolerable. She has 
wit, I acknowledge, and more underſtanding than 
half her fex put together; but ſhe keeps alive a 
-perpetual expectation of ſatire, that ſpreads a ge- 
neral ureaſineis among all who are in her preſence ; 
and ſhe talks ſo much, that even the beſt things 
ſhe lays, weary the attention. As to the little 
Louiſa, 'tis fuch a pretty piece of languor, that 
tis almoſt cruel to ſpeak rationally about her,— 
elſe I ſhould ſay, ſhe is a mere compound of af- 
fectation, impertinence, and airs.” 

«© I am quite amazed,” ſaid I, *“ that, with 
ſuch opinions, you can behave to them all with ſo 
much attention and civil :ty.”? 

„ Civility | my angel „hy, I could worſhip, 
could adore them, only to Procure myſelf a mo- 

ment of your converiation ! Have you not ſcen 
me pay my court to the groſs Captain Mirvan, 
and the virago Madame Duval? Were it poſſible 
that a creature ſo horrid could be formed, as to 
partake of the worſt qualities of all theſe charac- 
ters, —a creature who ſhould have the haughtinels 
of Mrs. Beaumont, the brutality of Captain Mir- 
van, the ſelf-conceit of Mrs. Selwyn, the a ffe cta- 
tion of Lady Louiſa, and the vulgarity of Ma- 
dame Duval,—even to ſuch a monſter as that, I 
would pay homage, and pour forth adulation, on- 
ly to obtain one word, one look from my adored 
Miſs Anville!“ 

« Sir Clement,” ſaid I, © you are greatly mil- 
taken if you ſuppoſe ſuch duplicity of character 
recommends you to my good opinion, But 
I muſt take this opportunity of begging you ere 
more to talk to me in this ſtrain.” 
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« Oh Miſs Anville, your reproofs, your cold- 
neſs, pierce me to the foul! look upon me with 
le's rigour, and make me what you pleaſe ;— 
you ſhall govern and direct all my aQtions,—you 
ſhall new- form, new- model me :—| will not have 
even a wiſh but of your ſuggeſton z—only deign 
to look upon me with pity, ——if not with fa- 
vour!“ 

« Suffer me, Sir,” ſaid I, very gravely, “ to 
make uſe of this occaſion to put a final concluſion 


to ſuch expreſſions. I entreat you never again to 


addreſs me in a language lo flighty, and ſo unwel- 
come. You have already given me great uneaſi- 
neſs ; and | muſt frankly affure you, that if you 
do not deſire to banith me from wherever you are, 
you will adopt a very different tile and conduct in 
future.“ 

I then roſe, and was going, but he ung him- 
ſelf at my feet to prevent me, exclaiming, in a 
moſt paſſionate manner, Good God ! Mils An- 
ville, what do you ſay ?—is it, can it be poſſible, 
that ſo unmoved, that with ſuch petrifying indit- 
ference, you can tear from me even the remoteſt 
hope ?““ | 

© J know not, Sir,“ ſaid I, endeavouring to 


diſengage myſelf from him, “ what hope you - 


mean, but I am ſure I never intended to give you 
any.” | | | \ 

ts You diſtract me !”” cried he, “I cannot 
endure ſuch ſcorn I beſcech you to have ſome 
moderation in your cruelty, leſt you make me det- 
perate :—f{ay, then, that you pity me O faireſt 
inexorable l lovelieſt tyrant !—ſay, tell me, at 
leaſt, that you pity me l“ | 

Juſt then, who ſhould come in ſight, as if in- 
tending to paſs by the arbour, but Lord Orville! 
Good Heaven, how did | ſtart | and he, the mo- 
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ment he ſaw me, turned pale, and was haſtily retir- 
ing z but I called out, Lord Orville !—Sir 


Clement releaſe me,—let go my hand!“ 


Sir Clement, in ſome confuſion, ſuddenly roſe, 
but ſtill graſped my hand. Lord Orville, who 
had turned back, was again walking away; but, 
ſtill ſtruggling to diſengage myſelf, I called out, 
« Pray, pray, my Lord, don't go !— Sir Clement, 
I inſiſt upon your releaſing me!“ 

Lord Orville, then haſtily approaching us, ſaid, 
with great ſpirit, “ Sir Clement, you cannot wiſh 
to detain Miſs Anville by force !” | 

Neither, my Lord,” cried Sir Clement, 
proudly, “ do I requeſt the honour of your Lord- 
ſhip's interference.“ 1 

However he let go my hand, and I immedi- 
ately ran into the houſe, 

I was now frightened to death, leſt Sir Cle- 
ment's mortified pride ſhould provoke him to af- 
front Lord Orville: I therefore ran haſtily to 
Mrs. Selwyn, and entreated her, in a manner 
hardly to be underſtood, to walk towards the at- 
bour. She aſked no queſtions, for ſhe is quick as 
lightening in taking a hint, but inſtantly haſtened 


into the garden. 


Imagine, my dear Sir, how wretched I muſt 
be till I ſaw her return ! ſcarce could I refrain 
myſelf from running back; however, I checked 
my impatience, and waited, though in agomes, 
till ſhe came, | 

And, now, my dear Sir, I have a converſation 
to write, the moſt intereſting to me that I ever 
heard. The comments and queſtions with which 


Mrs. Selwyn interrupted her account, I ſhall not 


mention; for they are ſuch as you may very eaſily 


#3. « 11 Lord 
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Lord Orville and Sir Clement were both ſeated 
very quietly in the arbour; and Mrs. Selwyn, 
ſtanding ſtill, as ſoon as ſhe was within a few 
yards of them, heard Sir Clement ſay, „ Your 
queſtion, my Lord, alarms me, and I can by no 


means anſwer it, unleſs you will allow me to pro- 
ole another.” | 


«© Undoubtedly, Sir,” | 

„Lou aſk me, my Lord, what are my inten- 
tions ?—I ſhould be very happy to be ſatisfied as to 
your Lordſhip's“ : | | 

have never, Sir, profeſicd any.” 

Here they were both, for a few moments, ſi- 
lent z and then Sir Clement ſaid, “ To what, 
my Lord, mult I, then, impute your deſire ot 
knowing mine ?“ 

To an unaffected intereſt in Miſs Anville's 
welfare.” | 

« Such an intereſt,” ſaid Sir Clement, drily, 
& js, indeed, very generous; but, except in a 
father, —a brother, —or a lover—?? 

Sir Clement, interrupted his Lordſhip, “ I 


know your inference ; and I acknowledge I have 


not the right of enquiry which any of thoſe three 


titles beſtow ; and yet I confeſs the warmeſt wiſh- 


es to ſerve her, and to ſee her happy. Will you 
then, excuſe me, if I iake the liberty to repeat 
my queſtion ?”? ; 

% Yes, if your Lordſhip will excuſe my re- 


peating, that I think it a rather extraordinary | 


one.“ 
& Tt -may be ſo,” ſaid Lord Orville; but 
this young lady ſeems to be peculiarly ſituated, 
e is very young, very inexperienced, yet ap- 
pears to be left totally to her own dire tion. She 
does not, I believe, a the dangers to which ſhe 
| 4 15 
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is expoſed, and I will own to you, I feel a ſtrong 
de ſire to point them out.“ 

don't rightly underſtand your Lordſhip, 
but I think you cannot mean to prejudice her a- 
gzinſt me? 

Her ſentiments of yu, Sir, are as much un- 
known to me, as your intentions towards fer,— 
Perhaps, were I acquainted with either, my offi- 
ciouſneſs would be at an end: but I preſume not 
to aſk upon what terms—“ 4 

Here he ſtopped, and Sir Clement ſaid, “ Von 
know, my Lord, I am not given to deſpair ; 
am by no means ſuch a puppy as to tell you I am 
upon fure ground, however, perſeverance—” 
„Fou are then, Sir, determined to perſe- 
vere ! £9 | 

lam, my Lord.“ 

©« Pardon me, then, Sir Clement, if I ſpeak 
*fo you with freedom. 'This young Lady, though 
the ſeems alone, and, in ſome meaſure, unpro- 
te cted, is not entirely without friends; ſhe has 
been extremely welt educated, and accuſtomed to 
good company; ſhe has a natural love of virtue, 
and a mind that might adorn any ſtation, howe- 
ver exalted : is ſuch a young lady, Sir Clement, 
a proper object to trifle with ?— for your princt- 
ples, excuſe me, Sir, are well known.“ 

As to that, my Lord, let Miſs Anville look to 
herſelf, ſhe has an excellent underſtanding, and 
needs no counſellor,” 

« Her underſtanding is, indeed, excellent ;— 
but ſhe is too young for ſulpicion, and ha 
an artleflnefs of diſpoſition, that 1 never fav 
equalled.” b . — 

„% My Lord,” cried Sir Clement, warmly, 
* your praiſes make me doubt your difintereſt- 


edneſs, and there exiſts not the man who I wy 
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ſo unwillingly have for a rival as yourſelf. But you 
muſt give me leave to ſay, you have greatly de- 
ceived me in regard to this affair.“ 

% How fo, Sir?” cried Lord Orville, with 
equal warmth. 

«© You were pleaſed, my Lord,” anſwered 
Sir Clement, ** upon our firſt converſation con- 
cerning this young lady, to ſpeak of her in terms 
by no means ſuited to your preſent encomiums; 
you ſaid, ſhe was a poor, weak, ignorant girl; 
and I had great reaſon to believe, you had a moſt 
contemptuous opinion of her.“ 
lt is very true,” ſaid Lord Orville, “ that 
[ did not, at our firſt acquaintance, do juſtice 
to the merit of Miſs Anville; but I knew not, 
then, how knew ſhe was to the world ;. at preſent 
however, I am convinced, that whatever might ap- 
pear ſtrange in her behaviour, was ſimply the ef- 
fect of inexperience, timidity, and a retired edu- 
cation: for L find her informed, ſenſible, and 
intelligent. She is not, indeed, like moſt modern 
young ladies, to be known in half an hour; her 
modeſt worth, and feartul. excellence, require 
both time and encouragement to ſhew themſelves. 
She does not, beautiful as ſhe is, ſeize the ſoul by 
ſurpriſe, but, with more dangerous faicination, 
ſhe ſteals it almoſt imperceptibly.”? 

* Enough, my Lord,“ cried Sir Clement, 
* your ſolicitude for her weltare is now ſufficient- 
y explained.” 

* My triendſhip- and eſteem,” returned Lord 
Orville, „ I do not with to diſguiſe ; but, aſſure 
yourſelf, Sir Clement, 1 ſhould not have troubled 
you upon this ſubject, had Miſs-Anville and I ever 
conyeried but as friends. However, ſince you 
do not chuſe to avow your intentions, we mult drop 
the lubje &.“ 1 
. A | 1 5 6c My 
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«© My intentions,”” cried he, “ J will frankly 
own, are hardly known to'mytelf., I think Mis 
Anville the lovelieſt ot her ſex, and were I a 
marrying man, the, of all the women have ſeen, 
I would fix upon for a wife : but, I believe, that 
not even the philoſophy of your Lordſhip, would 
recommend to me a connection of that fort, with 
a girl of obicure birth, whole only dowry is her 
beauty, and who is evidently in a ſtate of depend- 
ency.” | 

Sir Clement,“ cried Lord Orville, with ſome 


heat, we will diſcuſs this point no further; 


we are both free agents, and muſt act for our- 
ſelves.” 

Here Mrs. Selwyn, fearing a ſurpriſe, and, 
finding my apprehenſions of danger were ground- 


leſs, retired haſtily into another walk, and ſoon 
after came to give me this account. 


Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement! 
ſo deſigning, though ſo ealy ; ſo deliberately art- 
ful, though ſo flighty | Greatly, however is he 
miſtaken, all confident as he ſeems, for the girl, 
obſcure, poor, dependent, as ſhe is, far from wiſh- 
ing the honour of his alliance, would, not only 
now, but a/ways have rejected it. k 

As to Lord Orville, but I will not truſt my pen 
to mention him,—tell me, my dear Sir, what 


you think of him ?—tell me if he- 1s not the no- 


bleſt of men ?—and if you can either wonder at, 

or blame my admiration ? | | 
The idea of being ſeen by either party, im- 
mediately after ſo ſingular a converſation, was 
both awkward and diſtreſſing to me; but I was 
obliged to appear at dinner: Sir Clement, | ſaw 
was abſent and uneaſy ; he watched me, he watch- 
ec Led Oise, and was evidently diſturbed in 
his mind. Whenever he ſpoke to me, I 3 
rom 
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from him with undiſguiſed diſdain, for I am too 
much irritated againſt him, to bear with his ill- 
meant aſſiduities any longer. 

But, not once,—not a moment did L dare meet 
the eyes of Lord Orville | All conſciouſneſs my- 
ſelf, I dreaded his penetration, and directed mine 


every way—but towards his. 'The reſt of the day, 
I never quitted Mrs. Selwyn. 


Adieu, my dear Sir; to-morrow [| expe& your 


directions whether 1 am to return to Berry Hill, | 


or once more vilit London. 


LETTER XXX. 
Evelina in continuation. 
Clifton, October, 6th. 


Ano, now, my deareft Sir, if the perturbation 


of mv ſpirits will allow me, I will finiſh my laſt 


letter from Clifton Hill. 
This morning, though I did not go down ſtairs 
early, I was the only perſon in the parlour when 
Lord Orville entered it. I felt no ſmall confuſion 
at ſeeing him alone, after having io long and 
ſucceſsfully avoided ſuch a meeting. A+ ſoon as 


the uſual compliments were over, I would have 


left the room, but he ſtopped me by ſa ing, If 
I diſturb you, Miſs Anville, I am gone.” 
My Loid,” ſaid I, rather embari aſſed, 46 


was juſt going.“ 


© flattered myſelf,”* cried he,“ I ſhould have 
had a moment's converſation with you,” 4 
| © ba | 1 then 
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© TI then turned back; and he ſeemed himſelf in 
ſome perplexity : but after a ſhort pauſe, ** You 
are very good,“ ſaid he, to indulge my re- 
queſt; I have, indeed, for ſome time paſt, moſt 
ardently deſired an opportunity of ſpeaking to 
you.“ | 
Again he pauſed ; but I ſaid nothing, ſo he 
went on. | 
«© You allowed me, Madam, a few days ſince, 
you allowed me to lay claim to your friendſhip, 
—to intereſt myſelf in your concerns,—to call you 
by the affe ctionate title of ſiſter,—and the honour 
you did me, no man could have been more ſenſible 
of; I am ignorant, therefore, how I have been 
ſo unfortunate as to forfeit it ,—but at preſent, 


all is changed | you fly me,—your averted eye 
ſnuns to meet mine, and you ſedulouſly avoid my | 
converſation.“ f 


Il was extremely diſconcerted at this grave, and 
but too juſt accuſation, and I am ſure I muſt look 
very ſimple, but I made no anſwer.” 


* You will not, I hope,” continued he, “ con- q 
demn me unheard; if there is any thing I have 1 
done, —or any thing I have neglected, tell me, I 0 
beſeech you, what, and it ſhall be the whole 8 
ſtudy of my thoughts how to deſerve your par- y 
don.” | C 
Ob, my Lord,” cried I, penetrated at once E 
with ſhame and gratitude, “ your too, too great 
p<litene!s oppreſſes me !—you have done nothing, t 
I. have never dreamt of offence ;—if there is v 
any pardon to be aſked, it is rather for me, then c 
for you to aſk it.“ 

« You are all ſweetneſs and conde ſcenſion !” 0 
cried he, “ and I flatter myſelf, you will again e 
allow me to claim thoſe titles, which I find my- 

{elf ſo unable to forego. Yet, occupied as I am, V 


4 with 


/ 
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with an idea that gives me the ſevereſt uneaſineſs, 
| hope you will not think me impertinent, if I 
ſtill folicit, till entreat, nay implore you tell me, 
to what cauſe your late ſudden, and to me moſt 
ainful reſerve was owing ?”? 
Indeed, my Lord,” laid I, ſtammering, 
& don't, —I can't, — indeed, my Lord, ”? 
« T am ſorry to diſtreis you,”” laid he, „ and 


aſhamed to be ſo urgent, - yet l know not how to 


be ſatisfied while in ignorance,—and the time 
when the change happened, makes me apprehend 
—may I, Miis Anville, tell you what it makes 

me apprehend?” | 

«« Certainly, my Lord.” 

«& Tell me, then,—and pardon a queſtion 
moſt eſſentially important to me Had, or had 
not, Sir Clement Willoughby, any ſhare in cauſ- 
ing your inquietude ? 

% No, my Lord,“ anſwered I, with firmneſs, 
© none in the world.“ 

& A thouſand, thouſand thanks l'“ cried he: 
& you have relieved me from a weight of con- 
jecture which I ſupported very painfully. But 
one thing more; is it, in any mealure, to 
Sir Clement that I may attribute the alteration in 
your behaviour to myſelf, which, I could not but 
obſerve, began the very day of his arrival at the 
Hotwells ?”? 

& To Sir Clement, my Lord,” faid I, „at- 
tribute nothing. He is the laſt man in the 
world who would have any influence over my 
conduct.“ 15 

„ And will you, then, reſtore to me that ſhare. 
of confidence and favour with which you honour- 
ed me before he came? 8 

Juſt then, to my great relief, —for I knew not 
what to ſay,—Mrs. Beaumont opened the door, 


and, 


\ 
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and. in a few minutes, we went to break- 
aſt 

Lord Orville was all gaiety ; never did I ſee 
him more lively or more agreeable. Very ſoon 
after Sir Clement Willoughby called to pay his 
re ſpe cts, he ſaid, to Mrs. Beaumont, I then 
came to my own room, where, indulging my re- 
fle ctions, which now ſoothed, and now alarmed 
me, 1 remained very quietly, till I received your 
moſt kind letter. 

Oh, Sir, how ſweet are the prayers you offer 
for your Evelina ! how grateful to her are the 
bleſſings you pour upon her head !—You commit 
me to my real parent. — Ah, Guardian, © Friend, 
ProteQor of my youth 1—by whom my helplels 
infancy was cheriſhed, my mind formed, my ve- 


ry life preſerved,— you are the parent my heart 


acknowledges, and to you do I vbw eternal duty, 
gratitude and affection. 

I look forward to the approaching interview 
with more fear than hope; but important as 
is this ſubject, I am, juſt now, wholly engrofſ- 
ed with another, which I muſt haſten to com- 
municate, 

I immediately acyuaimeed Mrs. Selwyn with the 
purport of your letter. She was charmed to find 
your opinion agreed with her own, and ſetiled 
that we ſhould go to town to-morrow morning, 
And a chaiſe is actually ordered to be here by one 
o'clock. 

She then deſired me to pack up mv cloaths ; 
and ſaid ſhe muſt go, herſelf, to make Jpecches, 
and tel! lies ro Mrs. B-aumont, 

When LI went down ſtairs to dinner, Laid Or- 
ville, who was ſtill in excellent ſpirits, reproached 
me for ſecluding myſelf ſo much from the com- 
-pany. He fat next me, — he would fit next ne,. — 


at table; and he might, I am ſure, repeat * 
e 


o 
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he once ſaid of me before, that he almoſt exhanſted 
himſelf in fruitleſs endeavurs to entertain me ;— 
for, indeed, | was not to be entertained: | was 
totally ſpiritleſs and dejected; the idea of the 
app oaching meeting, —and oh Sir, the idea of 
the approaching parting, — gave a heavinets to my 
heart, that I could neither conquer nor repreſs, 
| even regretted the half explanation that had 
paſſed, and wiſhed Lord Orville had ſupport— 
ed his own reſerve, and ſuffered me to lupport 
mine. | 

However, when, during dinner, Mrs, Beau— 
mont ſpoke of our journey my gravity was no 
longer ſingular 3 a cloud inſtantly overipread the 
countenance of Lord Orville, and he became near- 
ly as thoughtful and as ſilent as my self. 

We all went together to the drawing-room, 
After a ſhort and unentertaining converſation, 
Mrs. Selwyn ſaid the muſt prepare for her jour— 
ney, and begged me to tee tor foie books ſhe 
had left in the parlour. 

And here, while I was looking for them, I was 
followed by Lord Orville. He ſhut the door after 
he came in, and approacing' me with a look of 
great anxiety, ſaid, “ Is this true, Mus Anville, 
are you going?“ 

66 [ believe ſo, my. Lord,“ faid I, - ſtill looking 
for the books. 

% So ſuddenly, ſo unexpeRedly muſt J loſe 
you?“ 5 ? | 

% No great loſs, my Lord,” cried I, endea- 
vouring'to ſpeak cheartully, 

ls it poſſible,” ſaid he, gravely, “ Miſs An- 
ville can doubt em ſinc rity ?“ 

„ Feantt imagine, cried 1, “ what Mrs. Sel- 
wyn has done with thete books.“ | 
1 & Would 
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„ Would to Heaven,” continued he, 
might flatter myſelf you would allow me to 
prove it?“ ey | | 
I muſt run up ſtairs,” cried I, greatly 
confuſed, ** and aſk what ſhe has done with 
them.“ : 

*© You are going, then,” cried he, taking my 
hand, “ and you give me not the imalleſt hope 
of your return I- will you not then, my too lovely 
friend, will you not at leaſt, teach me with forti- 
tude like your own, to ſupport your abſence ?” 

„ My Lord,” cried I, endeavouring to diſen- 
gage my hand, „ pray let me go!“ 

J will,” cried he, to my inexpreſſible con- 
fuſion, dropping on one knee, ** if you wilh to 
leave mel“ % 31 e 

Oh, my Lord,” exclaimed I, ** riſe, l 
beſeech you, riſe I- ſuch a poſture to mel 
ſurely your Lordſhip is not ſo cruel as to mock 
me * 1 174 
Mock you!“ repeated he earneſtly, ** no, 
I revere you | | efteem and I admire you above 
all human beings !—you are the friend to whom 
my. ſoul is attached as to its better half! you are 
the moſt amiable, the moſt perfect of women! 
and you are dearer to me than language has the 
power of telling!“ | 
I attempt not to deſcribe my ſenſations at that 
moment; I ſcarce breathed : 1 doubted it I ex- 
iſted, —the blood forſook my cheeks, and my feet 
refuſed to ſuſtain me: Lord Orville, haſtily rifing, 
ſupported me to a chair, upon which I ſunk, al- 
molt lifeleſs. x es bf 

For a few minutes, we neither of us ſpoke; 
and then, ſeeing me recover, Lord Orville, though 


in terms hardly articulate, entreated my ro 
| of 
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for his abruptneſs. The moment my ſtrength re- 
turned, I attempted to rife, but he would not per- 
mit me. | | | 

I cannot write the ſcene that followed, though 
every word is engraven on my heart: but his 
proteſtations, his expreſſions, were too flattering 
for repetition : nor would he in fpite of my re- 


_ peated efforts to leave him, ſuffer me to eſcape 


—in ſhort my dear Sir, I was not proof againſt his 
ſolicitations—and he drew from me the moſt ſacred 
ſecret of my heart. | | 

I know not how long we were together, but 
Lord Orville was upon his knees when the door 
was opened by Mrs. Selwyn! To tell you, Sir, 
the ſhame with which I was overwhelmed, would 
be impoſſible ;—1 ſnatched my hand from Lord 
Orville, —he, too, ſtarted and roſe, and Mrs, 
Selwyn, for ſome inſtants, ſtood facing us both in 
ſilence. 

At laſt, ** My Lord,” ſaid ſhe, farcaſtically, 
** have you been ſo good as to help Miſs Anville 


"to look for my books?“ 


6 Yes, Madam,“ faid he, attempting to ral- 
ly, „and I hope we ſhall ſoon be able to find 
them.“ . | | 

©* Your Lordſhip is extremely kind,“ ſaid ſhe, 
drily, “ but I can by no means conſent to take 
up any more of your time.“ Then looking on 
the window-ſeat, ſhe prefentlv found the books, 
and added, “ Come, here are juſt three, and ſo, 
like the ſervants in the Drammer, this important 
affair may give employment to us all.“ She then 
preſented one to Lord Orville, another to me, and 
taking a third herſelf, with a moſt provoking look, 
ſhe left the room. 

I would inſtantly have followed her; but Lord 
Orville, who could not help laughing, begged me 


to- 


„ 
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to ſtay a minute, as he had many important mat- 
ters to diſcuſs. | 


„ No, indeed, I my Lord, cannot,—perhaps I h 
Mare already ſtayed too long.“ | n 
2 % * Miſs Anville ſo ſoon repent her good- 

nels ?”? | 
1 ſcarce know what I do, my Lord am : 
quite bewildered !”? | 'e 
«© One hour's converſation,” cried he, “ will t 
I hope compoſe your ſpirits, and confirm my hap- >: 
pineſs. When, then, may I hope to ſee you C 
. alone ?—ſhall you walk in the garden to-morrow * 
before breakfaſt ?”? 5 bi 
„No, no, my Lord; you muſt not, a ſe- ©) 
cond time, reproach me with making an appoint- 
ment. | n. 
«© Do yon, then,“ ſaid he, laughing, re- ar 
ſerve that honour only for Mr. Macartney ?”? 7 
« Mr. Macariney,” ſaid I, “ is poor, and W. 
thinks himſelf obliged to me: otherwiſe— ol 
„ Poverty,“ cried he, * will not plead ; but 
if being obliged to you has any weight, who ſhall. BY p! 
diſpute my title to an appointment?“ tir 
e My Lord, I can ſtay no longer, — Mrs. Sel- m. 
wyn will loſe all patience.” | n . 
«© Deprive her not of the pleaſure of her con- let 
jeflures ;—but, tell me, are you under Mrs. Sel- an 
wyn's care?“ | ; ac 
4 Only for the preſent, my Lord.“ I ty 
Not a few are the queſtions I have to ak Fl cx 
Miſs Anville : among them, the moſt * =_ 
is, whether ſhe depends wholly on herſelf, of Bl co 
whether there is any other perſon for whoſe inte- tre 
reſt I mutt ſolicit ?”? ? 1 
* 1 hardly know, my Lord, I hardly know BY qu 
myſelf to whom I moſt belong !” i 
. : 66 Suffer, ? dey 
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© Suffer, ſuffer me then,” cried he, with 
warmth, to haſten the time when that ſhall no 
longer admit a doubt! when your grateful Orville 
may call you all his own !” 
At length, but with difficulty, I broke from 

him. | I went, however, to my own room, for I 
was too much agitated to follow Mrs, Selwyn, 
Good God, my dear Sir, what a ſcene! ſurely 
me meeting for which I ſhall prepare to-morrow, 
cannot ſo greatly affect me! Jo be loved by Lord 
Orville, —to be the honoured choice of his noble 
heart, —my happineſs {eemed too infinite to be 
borne, and I wept, even bitterly I wept, from the 
excels of joy which over-powered me. 
In this ſtate. of almoſt pamiul felicity, I conti- 
nued, till I was ſummoned to tea. When I re- 
entered the drawing-room, I rejoiced much to 
find it full of company, as the confuſion with 
Which I met Lord Orville was rendered the leſs 
2 oblcrvable. - 
S limmediately after tea, moſt of the company 

played at cards, and then,—and till ſupper- 
time, Lord Orville devoted himſelf wholly to 
me. b | 

. He ſaw that my eyes were red, and would not 
let me reſt till he had made me confeſs the cauſe ; 


z 
1 Were ih ly. 


acknowledged my weakneſs, I could with difficul- 


n 
could not be poſtponed; and when I ſaid no, en- 
treated permiſſion to attend me to town. _ 

* Oh, my Lord,” cried 1“ what a re- 
queſt !”? 3 | i 

Phe ſooner,” anſwered he, “ I make my 
devotion to you public, the ſooner I may oy 
0 | rom 
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and when, though moſt reluctantly, I had 
ty refain from weeping again at the gratitude he 


He earneſtly deſired to know if my journey 
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from your delicacy, you will convince the world 
you encourage no mere danglers.” 
© You teach me, then, my Lord, the inference 
I might expect, if I complied.” _ 
And can you wonder | ſhould ſeek to haſten 
the happy time, when no ſcruples, no diſcretion, 
will demand our ſeparation ? and when the moſt 
punctilious delicacy will rather promote, than op- 
pole, my happineſs in attending you ?” | 
8 this I was ſilent, and he re- urged his re- 
queſt. In 
«© My Lord,” ſaid I, “ you aſk what I have 
no power to grant. This journey will deprive me 
of all right to act for mylelf.” | | 
© What does Miſs Anville mean?“ -. 
« I cannot now explain myſelf; indeed, if 
I could, the taſk would be both painful and te- 
dious.“ | 1 I 
„O Miſs Anville,” cried he, „when may! 
hope to date the period of this myſtery ? when 
flatter myſelf that my promiſed friend will indeed 
honour me with her confidence?“ 
& My Lord,“ cried I, “I mean not to affect 
any myſtery, —but my affairs are ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that a long and moſt unhappy ftory, 
can alone explain them.. However, if a ſhort 
ſuſpenſe will give your Lordſhip any uneaſi- 
neſs,” . e 4 
„My beloved Miſs Anville,“ cried he eagerly, 
% pardon my impatience |—Y ou ſhall tell me no- 
thing you would wiſh to conceal, - Iwill wait your 
own time for information, and truſt to your good- 
neſs for its ſpeed.” 12 
„There is nothing, my Lord, I wiſh to 
conceal ;—to poſipone an explanation is all | 
, defire.” „en! : 
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He then requeſted, that, ſince 1 would not al+ 
low him to accompany me to town, I would 
permit him to write to me, and promile to anſwer 
his letters, 

A ſudden recollection of the two letters which 
had already paſſed between us, occurring io 
me, I haſtily anſwered, ** No, indeed, my 
Lord |—” 

« I am extremely ſorry,” ſaid he, gravely, 
e that you think me too preſumptuous. I muſt 
own I had flattered myſelf that to ſoften the in- 
quietude of an ablence which ſeems attended by ſo 
many inexplicable circumſtances, would not have 
been to incur your diſpleature.” 


This ſeriouſneſs hurt me; and 1 could not 


forbear ſaying, “ Can you irdeed deſite, m 
Lord, that I ſhould, a ſecond time, expoſe 
myſelf, by an unguarded readinels to write to 
you? PRE 18 

& A ſecond time! unguarded readineſs !” re- 
peated he: “you amaze me!“ 

* Has your Lordſhip then quite forgot the fool- 
iſh letter I was ſo imprudent as to ſend you when 
in town?“ 

& J have not the leaſt idea, cried he, of 
what you mean.” 

«© Why then, my Lord,” ſaid I, “ we had 
better let the ſubject drop.“ 

ce Impoſſible “ cried he, I cannot reſt with- 
out an explanation!“ 

And then, he obliged me to ſpeak very openly 
of both the letters; but, my dear Sir, imagine 
my ſurpriſe, when he aſſured me, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner,. that far. from having ever written 
me a ſingle line, he had never received, ſeen, or 
lle ird of "y letter | 
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This ſubject, which cauſed mutual aſtoniſh- 
ment and perplexity to us both, entirely engroſſed 
us for the reſt of the evening; and he made me 
promiſe to ſhew him the letter I had received in 
his name to-morrow morning, that he might en- 
deavour to diſcover the author. 

"mts ſupper, the converſation became gene- 
ra 

And now, my deareſt Sir, may I not call for 
your congratulations Upon the events of this day ? 
a day never to be recollected by me but with the 
moſt grateful joy! I know how much you are in- 
clined to think well of Lord Orville, I cannot, 
therefore, appiehend that my frankneſs to him 
will diſpleaſe you. Perhaps the time is not very 
diſtarit when your Evelina's choice may receive 
the ſanction of her beſt friend's judgment 
and approbation, —which feems now all ſhe has 
to wiſh {! 

In regard to the change in my ſituation which 
muſt firſt take place, ſurely I cannot be blamed 
for what has paſled! the partiality of Lord Or- 
ville muſt not only reflect honour upon me, but 
upon all to whom I do, or may belong. 

Adieu, moſt dear Sir, I will write again when 
I arrive at London. 


A) LETTER XXXI. 


Evelina in continuation. 
Clifton, Oc. 7th. 


Yo U will ſee, my dear Sir, that I was miſta- 
ken in ſuppoſing I ſhould write no more from this 
place, 


— 
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place, where my reſidence, now, ſeems more un- 
certain than ever. 1 og 

This morning, during breakfaſt, Lord Orville 
took an opportunity to beg me, in a low voice, to 
allow him a moment's converſation before I left 


Clifton; ““ May I hope,“ added he, “ that you 


will (troll into the garden after breakfaſt ?”? 

I made no anſwer, but I believe my looks gave 
no denial z for, indeed, I much wiſhed to be ſa- 
tis fied concerning the letter, The moment, there- 
fore, that I could quit the parlour | ran up ſtairs 
for my calaſh; but before I reached my room, 


Mrs. Selwyn called after me,“ If you are go- 


ing to walk, Miſs Anville, be fo good as to bid 
Jenny bring down my hat, and I'll accompany 
ou.“ 6 ä 
: Very much diſconcerted, I turned into the draw- 
ing-room, without making any anſwer, and there 
I hoped to wait unſeen, till ſhe had otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of herſelf. But, in a few minutes, the 


door opened, and Sir Clement Willoughby en- 


tered. 

Starting at the ſight of him, in riſing haſtily, I 
let drop the letter which I bad brought for Lord 
Orville's inſpection, and, before I could recover 
it, Sir Clement, ipringing forward, had it in his 
hand. He was juſt preſenting it to me, and, at 
the ſame time, enquiring after my health, when 
the ſignature caught his eye, and he read aloud 
„% Orville.” c : 

I endeavoured, eagerly, to ſnatch it from him, 
but he would not permit me, and, holding it faſt, 
in a paſſionate manner exclaimed, ** Good God, 
Miſs Anville, is it poſſible you can value ſuch a 
letter as this?“ | | 

The queſtion ſurprized and confounded me, 
and L was too much aſhamed to anſwer him ; but 


finding 
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finding he made an attempt to ſecure it, I pre- 
vented him, and vehemently demanded him to re- 
6 FN 

« Tell me firſt,” ſaid he, holding it above my 
reach, tell me if you have, ſince, received any 
more letters from the ſame perſon ?” 

% No, indeed,” cried I, never |” 

& And will you, alſo, ſweeteſt of women, 
promiſe that you never will receive any more ? 
Say that, and you will make me the happieſt of 
men.“ | 
„ Sir Clement,“ cried I, greatly confuſed, 
« pray give me the letter.” 

„And will you not firſt ſatisfy my doubts ?— 
will vou not relieve me from the torture of the 
moſt diſtracting ſuſpence ?—tell me but that the 


deteſted Orville has written to you no more |” 


59 


„Sir Clement,” cried J, angrily, ** you have 
no right to make any conditions, — ſo pray give me 
the letter dire ly.“ 

«© Why ſuch ſolicitude about this hateful letter! 
can it poſſibly deſerve your eagerneſs ? tell me, 
with truth, with ſincerity tell me; does it really 
merit the leaſt anxiety ?*? 

«© No matter, Sir, cried I, in great perplexity, 
& the letter is mine, and therefore —“ 

„ I muſt conclude, then,“ ſaid he, ©* that the 
letter deſerves your utinoſt contempt, —but that 
the name of Orville is ſufficient to make you 
prize it.”? | 

“ Sir Clement,” cried I, colouring, „ you 
are quite—you are very much—the letter is 
not—?? | 

4 O Miſs Anville,” cried he, ** you bluſh !— 
you ſtammer !—Great Heaven |! it is then all as 
I feared !”? ; 
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& I know not,” cried I, half frightened, 
© what you mean; but I beſeech you to give me 
the letter, and to compole yourſelf.” 

„The letter, cried he, gnaſhing his teeth, 
& you ſhall never ſee more. You ought to have 
burnt it the moment you had read it !? And, in 
an inſtant, he tore it into a thouſand pieces. 

Alarmed at a fury ſo indecently outrageous, I 
would have run out of the room ; but he caught 
hold of my gown, and cried, “ Not yet, not yet 
muſt you go! I am but half-mad yet, and you 
muſt ſtay to finiſh your work. Tell me, there- 
fore, does Orville know your fatal partiality ?— 
Say yes,” added he, trembling with paſſion, ““ and 
I will fly you for ever!“ | 

For Heaven's) ſake, Sir Clement,” cried T, 
© releaſe me.! if you do not, you will force me 
to call for help.“ 

& Call then,” cried he, * inexorable and moſt 
unfeeling girl; call, if you pleaſe, and bid all 
the world witneſs your triumph !—but could ten 
worlds obey your call, I would not part from you 
till you had anſwered me. Tell me, then, does 
Orville know you love him?“ 

At any other time, an enquiry ſo groſs would 
have given me inexpreſſible contuſion ; but now, 
the wildneſs of his manner terrified me, and 1 
only ſaid, ©* Whatever you wiſh to know, Sir 
Clement, I will tell you another time; but for 
the preſent, I entreat you to let me go!“ | 

* Enough,” cried he, “ ji underſtand you 
the art of Orville has prevailed ;—cold, inani- 
mate, phlegmatic as he is, you have rendered 
him the moſt envied of men !—One thing more, 
and I have done: — Will he marry you ? 

What a queſtion! my cheeks glowed with in- 
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dignation, and I felt too proud to make any an- 
ſwer. 
& I ſee, Iſee how it is,“ cried he, after a ſhort 
nes and I find I am undone for ever !”* Then, 
etting looſe my gown, he put his hand to his fore- 
head, "and walked: up and down the room in a hat- 
ty and agitated manner. 
Though now at liberty to, go, I had not the 
courage to leave him: for his evident diſtrets ex- 


cited all my compaſſion. And this was our fitua- 
tion, when Lady Louiſa, Mr. Coverly, and Mrs.. 
Beaumont, entered the room. 


* Sir Clement Willoughby,” ſaid the latter, 
beg pardon for making you wait ſo long, 
but—" 

She had not time for another word ; Sir Cle- 
ment, too much diſordered to know or one what 
he did, ſnatched up his hat, and bruſhing haitily 
paſt her, flew down ſtairs, and out of the houle. 

And with bim went my ſincereſt pity, though 


TI earneſtly hope I ſhall fee him no more. But 


what, my dear Sir, aml1 to conclude from his ſtrange 
ſpeeches concerning the letter ? does it not ſeem as 
if he was himſelf the author of it? How elle 
ſhould he be fo well acquainted with the contempt 
it merits ? Neither do I know another human be— 
ing who could ſerve any intereſt by ſuch a decep- 
tion. I remember too, that juſt as I had given my 
own letter to the maid, Sir Clement came into the 
thop ; probably he prevailed upon her, by ſome 
bribery, to give it to him, and afterwards, by 
the ſame means, to deliver to me an an{wer of his 


. own writing. Indeed I can in no other manner 


account for this affair. Oh, Sir Clement, were 
you not yourſelf unhappy, I know not how | 


"could pardon an ariifice that has cauſed me ſo 


much uneaſineſs |! 
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His abrupt departure occaſioned a kind of ge- 
neral*conſternation. 

„ Very extraordinary behaviour this !“ cried 
Mrs. Beaumout. 

„ Egad,” laid Mr. Coverley, © the Baronet 
has a mind to tip us a touch of the en this 
morning!“ 

* declare,“ cried Lady Loviſa, © I never 
ſaw any thing ſo monſtrous in my lite; it's quite 
abominable,—| fancy the man's mad z—l'm ture 
he has given me a thocking fright !*? 

Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came up ſtairs, with 
Lord Merton. The former, -advaiicing haſtily to 
me, ſaid, Mils enn have you an alma» 
nack 757 . 

C Me [— no, Ma? amt 

«© Who has one, then?“ 

„ Egad,” cried Mr. Coverly, „1 never 
bought one in my life; it would make me quite 
melancholy to have ſuch a time-keeper in my 
pocket. I would as ſoon walk all day before an 
hour-glaſs.” 

«© You are in the right,” ſaid Mrs. Sers, 
& not to watch time, leſt you ſhould be betrag ed, 
una wares, into reflecting how you employ 1t.* 
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6 „ Egad, Ma'am,” cried he, *©* if Time 
»- WH thought no more of me, than l do of Time, I be- 
* lieve I ſhould bid defiance, for one while to old- 
1C age and wrinkles z—for deuce take me if ever I 


1e think about 1t at all.“ | 
7 * Pray, Mr. Coverley,” faid Mes, Selwyn, 


is WM © why do you think it neceſſary to tell me this 0 
er often:“ 


re “ Often '“ repeated he, * Egad, n 
| WW don't know, why I ſaid it now, but Pm ſure l 
ſo can't recolleQ that! ever owned as much before.” 

% c. K 2 © Owned 
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* Owned it before l' cried ſhe, © why, my 
dear vir, lyou own it all day long; for every 
word, every look, every action proclaims it.“ 

I know not if he underſtood the full ſeverity of 
her ſatire, but he only turned off with a, laugh : 
and ſhe then applied to Mr. Lovel, and aſked if 
he had an almanack ? | . 

Mr. Lovel, who always looks alarmed when 
ſhe addreſſes him, with tome heſitation, anſwer- 
ed, ©© 1] aflure you, Ma'am, I have no manner 
of antipathy to an almanack,—none in the leaſt, 
I aflure you I dare ſay I have four or. five.” 

Four or five !—pray may I aſk what - uſe 
you make of io many ?“ & 

© Uſe!l—really, Ma'am as to that,—l don't 
make any particular uſe of them, —but one muſt 


have them, to tell one the day of the month ;— 


Pm ture, elſe, I ſhould never keep it in my 
head.” 11.4% | | | 
And does your time paſs ſo ſmoothly un- 
marked, that, without an almanack, you could 
not diſtinguiſh one day from another?“ 
Really, Ma'am,“ cried he, colouring, © [ 
don't ſee any thing ſo very particular in having a 
few almanacks; other people have them, I be- 
heve, as well as me.“ | 
„Don't be offended,” cried ſhe, _ „I have 
but made a little degreſſion. All I want to know, 
is the ſtate of the moon,—for if it is at the full 
ſhall be ſaved a world of conjectures, and know 
at once to what cauſe to attribute the inconſiſten- 
cies I have witneſſed this morning. In the firſt 
place, I heard Lord Orville excule himſelf from 
going out, becauſe he had buſineſs of importance 
to tranſact at home, - yet have I ſeen him ſaunter- 
ing alone in the garden this half-haur. Miſs An- 
ville, on the other hand, I invited to walk 2 
| wit 
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with me; and, after feeking her every where 
round the houle, | find her quietly ſeated in the 
drawing-room,, And, but a few minutes ſince, 
Sir Clement Willoughby, with even more than 
his uſual politeneſs, told me he was come to ſpend 
the morning here, - when, juſt now, I met him 
flying down ſtairs,” as if purſued by the Furies; 
and, far from repeating his compliments, or mak- 
Ing any excuſe, he did not even anſwer a queſtion 

I aſked him, but ruſhed paſt me, with the rapidity 
of a thief from a bail:ff !” 
„ proteſt,” ſaid Mrs: Beaumont, ** I can't 
think what he meant; ſuch rudeneſs from a man 
of any, family is quite incomprehenſible. 6 

% My Lord,” cried Lady Louiſa to Lord Mer- 
ton, „ do you know he did the ſame by ne? —I 
was juſt going to aſk him what was the matter, 
but he ran paſt me ſo quick, that 1 declare he 
quite dazzled my eyes. You can't think, my 
Lord, how he frighted me; I dare ſay k look as 
pale—don't I look very pale, my Lord?“ 
„ Your Laflyſhip,” ſaid Me. Lovel, “ ſo 
well becomes the lilies, that the roſes might bluſh 
to ſee themſelves ſo excelled.” 


„ Pray, Mr. Dovel,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, ce if 


the roſes ſhould bluſh, how would you find it 


out PE ff 4 
* Egad,” cred. Mr. Coverley, « J ſuppoſe ole 

they muſt bluſh; as the ſaying is, like a blue dog, 
fon they are red already. 2 
„ Prithee, Jack,“ faid. Lord Merton, don' t 
you pretend tog talk about bluſhes, that never 
knew what they were in your life.“ 
© My. Lord,“ ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, ce if experi- 
ence alone can juſtify mentioning them, what an 
admitable treatiſe. upon the ſubje t may we not 
expect from your Lordſhip ! * 

K 3 „ 0 
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% O, pray, Ma' am,“ anſwered he, „ ſtick 
to Jack Coverley, —he's your only man; for my 
part, I confeſs I have a mortal averſion to argu- 
ments? 

O fie, my Lord,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, a ſe- 
nator of the nation! a member of the nobleſt 
parliament | in the world land yet baren er the art 
of oratory !“? 

* Why, faith my Lord,“ faid Mr. Lovel, 
1 J think, in general, your Houſe is not much 
addicted to ſtudy; we of the lower Houſe have 
indubitably meſt' application; and if I did not 
ſpeak before a ſuperior power,“ (bowing low to 
Lord Merton) J. ſhould preſume to one's mw have 
likewiſe the moſtable ſpeakers,” “ 

„„ Mr. Lovel,”? tand Mrs. Selwyny you de- 
ſerve immortality for that diſcovery ! But for this 
obſervation, and the confeſſion of Lord Merton, 
T pfoteſt I ſhould have ſuppoſed that a peer of the 
realm, and an able hn. yore were —— 
terms.“ ar 
e Merton, turning upon this heel,” aſked 
Lady Louiſa, if ſhe ſhould take owe air before 
dinner ? £2 0409 

& Really,” anſwered ay 66 1 dont Andw; 
Im afraid it's monſtrous hot; beſides,” (put- 
ting her hand to her forehead) ** I u'n't half well; 
it's quite horrid to have ſuch weak nerves— 
the leaſt thing in the world diſcompoſes me: 
I declare, that man's oddnefs has given me ſuch a 
ſhock, I don't know when I ſhall recover from it. 
But Lam a ſad weak creatufe,—don' t you think! 
am, my Lord?“ 

O, by no means,“ anſwered he, & your 
'Ladyſhip is merely delicate, —and- devil take me 
if ever | had the * paſſion 7 amazon. 
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% have the honour to be quite of your Lord- 
ſhip's opinion,“ ““ ſaid Mr. Lovel, looking ma- 
liciouſly at Mrs. Selwyn, “ for I have an inſu- 
perable averſion to ſtrength, either of body or. 
mind in a female.” 

“ Faith, and ſo have I,“ ſaid Mr. Coverley ;. 
© for egad I'd as ſoon ſee a wo:nan chop wood, 
as to hear her chop logic.“ 

„% So would every man in his ſenſes,” ſaid 
Lord Merton ; for a woman wants nothing to 
tecommend her but beauty and good- nature; in 


every thing elſe the is either impertinent or unna- 


tural. For my part, deuce take me if ever wiſtr 
to _ a word of ſenſe from a woman as long as.. 
] live !? 

* It has always been agreed,” aig Mrs. Sel-- 
wyn, looking round her with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, “ that no man ought to be connected with a: 
woman whole underſtanding is ſuperior to his own. 
Now I very much fear, that to accommodate all 
this good company, according to ſuch .a rule, 
would be utterly impraQticable, unleſs we ſhould 
chuſe ſubje cts from Swift's hoſpital of idiots.” 

How many enemies, my dcar Sir, does this un- 
bounded ſeverity excite ]! Lord Merton, however, 
only whiſtled ; Mr. Coverly ſang; and Mr. Lo- 
vel, after biting his lips ſome time, ſaid, ** Pon 
honour, that lady—if ſhe was not a lady, —I 
ſhould be half tempted to-obſerve,—that there is 
ſomething,—in ſuch ſeverity, —that | is rather, I 
muſt ſay,—rather—eddiſb.”? 

Juſt then, a ſervant brought Lady Louiſa a 
note, upon a waiter, which is a ceremony always 
uſed to her Ladyſhip ; and I took the opportunity 
of this interruption to the converſation, to ſteal 
out of the room, 
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I went immediately to the parlour, which 
I found quite empty; for I did not dare walk 
in the garden after what Mrs. Selwyn had 
ſaid, 5 | 

In a few minutes, a ſervant announced Mr, 
Macartney, ſaying, as he entered the room, 
that he would acquaint Lord Orville he was 
there. 

Mr. Macartney rejoiced much at finding me 
alone, He told me he had taken the liberty to 
enquire for Lord Orville, by way of pretext for 
coming to the houſe. | 

I then very eagerly enquired if he had ſeen his 
father, 

* T have, Madam,” ſaid he; ““ and the ge- 
nerous compaſſion you have ſhewn, made me 
haſten to acquaint you, that upon reading my un- 
happy mother's letter, he did not heſitate to ac- 
knowledge me.“ F 

Good God,” cried I, with no little emotion, 
© how ſimilar are our circumſtances | And did he 
receive you kindly ??? | 

& could not, Madam, expect that he would: 
the cruel tranſaQtion that obliged me to fly Paris, 
was too recent in his memory.” | 

«& And,—have you ſeen the young lady?“ 

% No, Madam,” ſaid he mournfully, “ I was 
forbid her ſight.” 

„„ Forbid her ſight !—and why?“ 

- « Partly, perhaps, from prudence,—and part- 
ly from the remains of a reſentment which will 
not eaſily ſubſide. I only requeſted leave to ac- 
quaint her with my relationſhip, and be allowed 
to call her ſiſter ;—but it was denied me l on 
have no fiſter, ſaid Sir John, you muſt forget her 
exiſience, Hard and vain command! 
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3 Vou have, you ha ve a ſiſter I cried I, from 
an impulſe of pity which I could not repreſs, % 4 


ſiſter who is moſt warmly intereſted in all your. 


concerns, and who only, wants opportunity to ma- 
nifeſt her friendſhip. and regard. 4 

80 Gracious Heaven!“ cried he, ec what does 
Miſs Anville mean?“ 


* Anville,“ faid I, “ is not my real name j 


and I am your ſiſter !—You lee, therefore, the 
claim we mutually have to each other's regard 
we are not merely bound by the ties of friend- 
ſhip, but by thoſe of blood. I feel for you, al- 
ready, all the affection of a ſiſter, —I felt it, in- 
deed, before I knew I was one. — Why, my dear 
brother, do you not ſpeak ?—do you heſitate to 
acknowledge me 77 

„% ] am ſo loſt in aſtoniſhment,” cried he, 
&« that I know not if I hear right !—” 

& have then found a brother,“ cried I, 
holding out my hand, “ and he will not own 
me!“ 

«© Own you |—Oh, Madam,” cried he ac- 
cepting my offered hand, ** is it, indeed, poſſi- 
ble yen can own me —a poor wretched adven= 


turer ! who ſo lately had no ſupport but from 


Your generoſity ?—whom your benevolence ſnatch- 

trom utter deſtruction ? — Can you, —Oh 
halts can you indeed, and without a bluſh, 
condeicend to own ſuch an outcaſt for a bro- 


| ther?“ 


„Oh, forbear, forbeat, 4 N [, „“ is this 
language proper for a ſiſter? are we not recipro- 
cally bound to each other? — Will you not luffer 
me to expect fiom you all the good offices in your 
power fo But tell me, where is our father at 
preſent? 


= 
Dino cf I 


Sir Jabs Belmont is my father,—he is your” 5 | 
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« At the Hotwell, Madam; he artived there 
yeſterday morning.“ 

I would have proceeded with further queſtions, 
but the entrance of Lord Orville prevented me. 
'The moment he ſaw us, he ſtarted, and would 
have retreated'; but, drawing my hand' from Mr. 
Macartney's I begged him to come in. 

For a few moments we were all ſilent, and, 1 
believe all in equal confuſion, Mr. Macariney, 
however, recolle ting himſelf, ſaid, “ I hope your 
Lordſhip will forgive the liberty 1 have taken in 
making uſe of your name?“ 

Lord Orville, rather coldly, bowed, but ſaid 
nothing. 

Again we were all ſilent, and then Mr. Macart- 
ney took leave. 

I ſancy,” ſaid Lord Orville, when be Was 
gone, 6 ] have ſhortned Mr. Macariney's 
n | 

% No, my Lord, not at all.” 

© had preſumed, ” ſaid he with ſome heſi- 
ta on, I ſhould have ſeen Miſs Anville in the 
garden ;—but I knew not ſhe was ſo much better 
engaged“ 

Before I could aiſfwer; a ſervant came to tell me 
the chaiſe was ready, and that Mrs. Selwyn was 
enquiring for me. 

J will wait on her immediately,“ cried I, and 
away I was funning ; but Lord Orville, Ropping 
me, ſaid, with great emotion, Is it thus, Mits 
Anville, you leave me?“ 

* My Lord,” cried I, © how can I help it? 
perhaps, ſoon, ſome better opportunity may 
offer“ 

Good Heaven !” cried he, “ do you indeed 
take me for a Stoic ? What better opportunity 

| may 
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may I hope for ?—is not the chaiſe come ? are 


you not going ? have you even deigned to tell me 
whither 2??? 


« My journey, my Lord, will now be de- 


ferred. Mr. Macartney has brought me intel- 
ligence which renders it, at preſent, unneceſ- 
ſary.” 
«© Mr. Macartney,“ ſaid he, . gravely, ſeems 
to have great influence,——yet he is a very young 
counſellor.“ 


Is it poſſible, my Lord, Mr. Macartney can 


give you the leaſt uneaſineſs?” 


« My deareſt Miſs Anville,” ſaid he, taking 
my hand, ** I ſee, and I adore the purity of your 


mind, ſuperior as it is to all little arts, and all ap- 


orehenſions of ſuſpicion ; and I ſhould do myſelf, . 


as well as you, injuſtice, if I were capable of har- 
. bouring the ſmalleſt doubt of that goodneſs which 


makes. you mine for ever: nevertheleſs, .pardon - 


me, if I own myſelf ſurpriſed, —nay, alarmed, at 
theſe frequent meetings with ſo young a man as 


Mr. Macartney.“ 

% My Lord,” cried I, eager to clear - myſelf, . 
« Mr. Macartney i is my brother!“ 

«© Your brother! you amaze me What 
ſtrange myſtery, then, makes this relationſhip a 
ſecret ? 

Juſt then Mrs. Selwyn opened the door. O, 


you are here |”? cried ſhe ; “ pray is my Lord io 


kind as to aſſiſt you in preparing for your journey, 


—or in retarding it?“ 


* I ſhould be moſt happy,” faid Lord Or- 


ville, ſmiling, if it were in my power to do the 
later.“ 

I then acquainted ber with Mr. Macartney” 8 
ccmmunication. , 


She: 
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She immediately ordered the chaiſe away, and 
then took me into her own room, to conſider what 
ſhould be done. | 


A few minutes ſufficed to determine her, and 
ſhe wrote the following note. 


To Sir John Belmont, Bart. 


Mx 8. Selwyn preſents her compliments to 
Sir John Belmont, and, if he is at leiiure, will be 


glad to wait on him this morning, upon buſineſs of 
importance, 


She then ordered her man to enquire at the 
PUNE room for a direction, and went herſelf to 
Mrs. Beaumont to apologiſe for deferring her 
journey. | 

An anſwer was preſently returned, that he 
would be glad to ſee her. 2 

She would have had me immediately accom- 
Pany her to the Hotwells ; but I entreated her to 
{ſpare me the diſtreſs of ſo abrupt an introduction, 
and to pave the way for my reception. She con- 
ſented rather reluctantly, and, attended only by 
her ſervant walked to the Wells. | 

She was not abient two hours, yet ſo miſerably 
did time ſeem to linger, that I thought a thouſand 
accidents had happened, and feared ſhe would ne- 
ver return. I paſſed the whole time in my own 
room, for I was too much agitated even to con- 
verſe with Lord Orville. | 
The inſtant that, from my window, I ſaw her 


returning, I flew down ſtairs, and met her in the 


arden. 


We both walked to the arbour. 
| | Her 
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Her looks, in which diſappointment and anger 
were expreſſed, preſently announced to me the 
failure of her embaſſy. Finding that ſhe did not 
ſpeak, I aſked her, in a faultering voice, Whether 
or not I had a father ? 

6 You have not, my dear !” ſaid ſhe, abrupt- 
| 
2 Very well, Madam,” ſaid I, with tollerable _ 
calmneſs, ** let the chaile, then, be ordered again, 
I will go to Berry Hill, —and there, I truſt, I 
ſhall till find one !“ 

It was ſome time ere ſhe could give, or I could 
hear, the account of her viſit; and then ſhe related 
it in a haſty manner; yet! believe 1 Can recollect 
every word. 

«1 found Sir John alone. He received me 
with the utmoſt politeneſs. 1 did not keep him a 
moment in ſuſpence as to the purport of my viſit, 
But | had no ſeoner made it known, than, with a 
ſupercilious ſmile, he laid, „* And have you, 
Madam, been prevailed upon to revive that ridi- 
culous old ſtory ?”? Ridiculous, I told him, was a 
term which he would find no one elle do him the 
fayour to make uſe of, in ſpeaking of the horri- 
ble actions belonging, to the old ſtory he made ſo 
light of; “ actions,“ continued |, “ which would 
dye till deeper the black annals of Nero or Cali- 
gula.” He attempted in vain to rally, for | pur- 
ſued him with all the ſeverity in my power, 
and ceaſed not painting the enormity of his crime, 
till I fung him to the quick, and, in a voice of 
paſſion and impatience, he laid, “ No more, 
Madam, —this is not a ſubject upon which I need 
a monitor.” “ Make, then,“ cried 1, the 
only reparation in your power. — our daughter 
is now at Clifton ; ; fend for her hither, and, in 
the face of the world, proclaim the legitimacy 
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of her birth, and clear the reputation of your 
injured wife.“ (e Madam,“ ſaid he, “ you are 
much miſtaken, if you fuppoſe I waited for the 
honour of this viſit, before I did what little juſ- 
tice now depends upon me, to the memory of 
that untcwunate woman: her daughter has been 
my care from her infancy ; I have taken her into 
my houſe ; ſhe bears my name, and ſhe will be 
my fole heireſs.” For ſome time this aſſertion 
appeared ſo abſurd, that I only laughed at it 
but at laſt, he aſſured me, I had myſelf been im- 
poſed upon, for that the very woman who, at- 
tended Lady Belmont in her laſt ilineſs conveyed 
the.child to him while he was in London, before 
ſhe was a year old. “ Unwilling,” he added, 
« at that time to confirm the rumour of my be- 


ing married, I ſent the woman with the child to 


France; as ſoon as ſhe was old enough, I put her 
into a convent, where ſhe had been properly edu- 
cated ; and now | have taken her home, I have 
acknowledged her for my lawful child, and paid, 
at length, to the memory of her unhappy mother, 
a tribute of fame, which has made me wiſh to 
hide myſelf hereafter from all the world.” This 
whole ſtory ſounded ſo improbable, that I did 
not ſcruple to tell him I diſcredited every word. 
He then rung his bell, and enquiring if his hair- 
dreſſer was come, ſaid he was lorry to leave me, 
but that, if I would favour him with my compa- 
ny to-morrow, he wouid do himſe!f the honour 
of introducing Miſs Belmont to me, inſtead of 
troubling me to introduce her to Aim, I roſe in 


A indignation, and, aſſuriug him I would make 
his conduct as public as it was infamous, I left the 
- houſe.” 1 


Good Heaven, how ſtrange a recita! ! how 


incomprehenſible an affair! The Miſs Belmont, 
then, 


an, COP 
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then, who is actually at Briſtol, paſſes for the 
daughter of my unbappy mother I- paſſes, in 
ſhort, for your Lvelina | Whoſhe can be, or what 
this tale can mean, I have not any idea. 

Mrs. Selwyn ſoon after iett me to my own re- 
fleQions. Indeed they were not very pleaſant. 
Quietly as I had boine her relation, the moment 
I was alone [felt moſt bitterly both the diſgrace 
and the ſorrow of a rejection ſo cruelly inexpli- 
cable. 2 

I know not how long I might have continued in 
this ſituation, had I not been awakened from m 
melancholy reverie by the voice of Lord Orville. 
&« May I come in,” cried he, or ſhall I inter- 
rupt you?” I was filent, and he ſeated himſelf 
nent me. | 
I fear,“ he continued,“ Miſs Anville will 
think I perſecute her; yet ſo much as I have to 
ſay, and ſo much as I wiſh to hear, with fo few 
opportunities for either, ſhe cannot wonder, —and 
J hope ſhe will not be offended, — that I ſeize with 
ſuch avidity every moment in my power to con- 
verſe with her. You are grave, added he, tak- 


ing my hand; I hope you do not regret the de- 


lay of your journey ?—l hope the pleaſure it gives 
to me, will not be a ſubject of pain to you - Mou 
are ſilent? — Something, I am ſure, has afflicted 
you: — Would to Heaven-.-l were able to conſole 
you !—Would to Heaven | were worthy to parti- 
cipate in your ſorrows !”? e Y 

My heart was too full to bear this kindneſs, and 
I could only anſwer by my tears. ** Good Hea- 
ven,” cried he, How you alarm me |—My 
love, my ſweet Miſs Anviile, deny me no longer 
to be the ſharer of your griefs I—tell me, at leaſt, 
that you have not withdrawn your cſicem |—that 
you do not repent the goodneſs you have ſhawn 
| | me 
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me [that you till think me the ſame grate- 


ful Orville whoſe heart you have deigned: to ac- 


cept |”? 

«© Oh, my Lord,” cried I, cc, your generoſity 
overpowers me !? And I wept like an infant. For 
now that all my hopes of being acknowledged 
ſeemed finally cruſhed, I felt the noblenels of his 
diſintereſted attachment fo forcibly, that I could 
ſcarce breathe under the weight of gratitude that 
oppreſled me. 

He icemed greatly ſhocked, and in terms the 
moſt flattering, the moſt reſpeatully tender, he at 
once loothed my eng and W me to tell him 
its cauſe,” 

«© My Lord,” ſaid I, when I web able to ſpeak, 
5 you little know what an outcaſt you have ho- 
noured with your choice Ia child of  bounty,— 
an orphan from intancy,—dependent, : even for 
ſubſiſtence” dependent, upon the kindneſs of com- 


paſſion Rejected by my natural friends, - diſ- 


owned for ever by my neareſt relation, Oh, my 
Lord, ſo circumſtanced, can I deſerve the dit 
tinction with which you honour me? No, no; 1 
feel the inequality too painfully ; you muſt leave 
me, my Lord, you muſt ſuffer me to return to 
obſcurity, —and there, in the boſom of my firſt, 
beſt.— my only friend, —I will pour forth all the 
3 of my heart nne you, ny Lord,: ; mult 
ek elſe vhere— a 
I'could not proceed; my whole ſoul: . 
againſt the charge I would have given, "and .my 
* ice refdſed to fitter it“. 17 | 
% Never“ cried he, watinly ; my heh is 
your s, and I ſwear to you an attachment eter- 
'nal!—Yeou prepare me, indeed, for a tale of hor- 
ror, and I am almoſt breathleſs with expeCtation, 


are 
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are your misfortunes, to have merited them is not 
of the number, that I feel myſelf more ſtrongly, 
more invincibly attached to you than ever |— 
Tell me but where I may find this noble friend, 
whole virtues you have already taught me to re- 
verence,—and I will fly to obtain his conſent and 
interceſſion, - that henceforward our fates may be 
indiſſolubly united, —and, then ſhall it be the 
ſole ſtudy of my life to endeavour to ſoften 
your paſt,—and guard you from future misfor- 
tunes !?? | Fett 

I had juſt raiſed my eyes, to anſwer this moſt 
generous of men, when the firſt object they met 
was Mrs. Selwyn | 

% So, my dear,” cried ſhe, „ what, till 
courting the rural ſhades II thought, ere now, 
you. would have been fatiated with this retired 
ſeat, and I have been ſeeking you all. over the 
houſe, But I now ſee the only way to meet with 
you, —is to enquire for Lord Orville. However, 
don't let me diſturb your meditations; you are 
poſſibly planning ſome paſtoral dialogue.” 

And, with this provoking ſpeech, ſhe walked 
6n.:- JH TAS 

In the greateſt confuſion, I was quitting the ar- 
bour, when Lord Orville ſaid, „ permit me to 
follow Mrs. Selwyn ;—it is time to put an end to 
all impertinent conjectures; will you allow me to 
ſpeak to her openly ? 

I aſſented in ſilence ; and he left me. 

I then went to my own room, where I conti- 
nued till T was ſummoned to dinner ; after which, 


Mrs. Selwyn invited me to her's. 


The moment ſhe had ſhut the door,“ Your 
Ladyſhip,““ ſaid ſhe, - „* will, J hope, be ſeat- 
ed.“ | 

«© Ma'am!” cried I, ſtaring. 
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„O the ſweet innocent! ſo you don't know 
what I mean ?—but, my dear, my ſole view is 
to accuſtom vou a little to your dignity eleR, leſt, 
when you are addreſſed by your title, you ſhouid 
look another Way, from an apprehenſion of 
liſtening to a diſcourſe not meant for you to 
hear.” 

Having, in this manrer, diverted herſelf with 
my confuſion, till her raillery was almoſt exhauſts 
ed, ſhe congratulated me very ſeriouſly, upon 
the attachment of Lord Orville, and painted to 
me, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his diſtntereſted defire 
of being- married to me immediately. She had 
told him, ſhe ſaid, my whole ſtory ; and yet he 
was willing, may eager, that our union ſhould 
take place of any further application to my fami— 
ly.. „ Now, my dear,” continued ſhe, ** [ 
adviſe you, by all means to marry him directly: 
nothing tan be more precarious than our ſucceſs 
with Sir John; and the young men of this age 

are not to be truſted with too much time for de- 
liberation, where their intereſts are concern- 
ed.” | 

© Good God, Madam,” cried I, “ do you 
think | would. Aurry Lord Orville ??? 

4% Well, do as you will;“ ſaid ſhe, luckily 
you have an excellent ſubje for Quixotiſm ;— 
otherwiſe, this delay might prove your ruin : but 
Lord Orville is almoſt as romantic as if he had 
been born.and bred at Berry Hill.” | 

She then propoſed, as no better expedient 
ſeemed likely to be ſuggeſted, that I ſhould ac- 
company her at once, in her viſit to the Hot-wells 
to-morrow morning. | 

The very idea made me tremble; yet ſhe re- 
preſented ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity of purſuing this 
unhappy affair with ſpirit, or giving it totally up, 


that, 


+ 
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that, wanting her force of argument, I was al- 
moſt obliged to yield to her propoſal. 

In the evening, we all walked in the garden : 
and Lord Orville, who never quitted my ſide, 


told me, he had been liftening to a tale, which, 


though it had removed the perplexities that had ſo 
long tormented him, had penetrated him wii 
ſorrow and compaſſion. I acquainted him with 
Mrs. Selwyn's plan for to-morrow, and confeſſed 
the extreme terror it gave me. He then, ina 
manner almoſt unaniwerable, be ſought me to leave 
to him the conduct of the affair, by conſenting to 
be his before an interview took place. 

I could not but acknowledge my ſenſe of his 
generoſity ; but I told him 1 was wholly depen- 
dent upon you, and that I was certain your opt- 
nion would be the ſame as mine, which was; that 
it would be highly improper | ſhould diſpoſe of 
myſelf for ever, ſo very near the time which muſt 
finally decide by whoſe authority I ought to be 
guided. The ſubje& of this dreaded meeting, 
with the thouſand conjectures and apprehenſions 
to which it gives birth, employed all our conver- 
ſation then, as it has all my thoughts ſince. 

Heaven only knows how I ſhall ſupport myſelf, 


when the long-expeQted,—the wiſhed, —yet ter- 


Tible moment arrives, that will proſtrate me at 
the feet of the neareſt, the moſt reverenced of all 


relotions, whom my heart yearns to know, and- 


longs to love | of TOs 
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LETTER XXXII. 
Evelina in continuation. 


4.408 | Clifton, Oct. 9. 
1 COULD not write yeſterday, ſo violent 


was the agitation of my mind,—but I will not, 
now, loſe a moment till I have haſtened to my beſt 
friend an account of the tranſactions of a day, I 
can never recollect without emotion. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined upon ſending no meſ- 
ſage, © Leſtz” - ſaid ſhe, '** Sir John, fatigued 
with the very idea of my reproaches, ſhould en- 
deavour to avoid a meeting: all we have to do, 
is to take him by ſurprize. He cannot but 
ſee who you are, whether he will do you juſtice 
or not.“ 1 ben 

We went early, and in Mrs. Beaumont's 
chariot; into which, Lord Orville, uttering 
28 of the kindeſt encouragement, handed us 

My uneaſineſs during the ride, was exceſſive, 
but, when we ſtopped at the door, I was almoſt 
ſenſeleſs with terror! the meeting at laſt; was not 
ſo dreadful as that moment! I believe I was car- 
ried into the houſe ; but I ſcarce recolle& what 
was done with me : however, I know we remain- 
ed ſome time in the parlour, ere Mrs, Selwyn 
could ſend any meſſage up ſtairs. 

When I was ſomewhat recovered, I entreat- 
ed her to let me return home, aſſuring her I 
felt myſelf quite unequal to ſupporting the inter- 
View, ; t 
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« No,“ ſaid ſhe, „ you muſt ſtay now; your 
fears will but gain ſtrength by delay, and we 
muſt not have ſuch a ſhock as this repeated.“ 
Then, turning to the ſervant, ſhe ſent up her 
name- bd | | | x 754 
An anſwer was brought, that he was going out 
in great haſte, but would attend her immediate- 
ly. I turned ſo ſick, that Mrs. Selwyn was ap- 
prehenſive I ſhou!d have fainted : and opening a 
door which led to an inner apartment, ſhe beg- 
ged me to wait there till I was ſomewhat com- 
poſed, and till ſhe had prepared for my recep- 
tion. 2 
Glad of every moment's reprieve, I willingly 
agreed to the propoſal, and Mrs. Selwyn bad but 
juſt time to ſhut me in, ere her prefence was ne- 


ceſſa ry. 


— 


The voice of a - father, — Oh dear and re- 
vered name |—which then, for the firſt time, 
ſtruck my ears, —affe ced me in a manner [I 
cannot deſcribe, though it was only employ- 
ed to give orders to a ſervant as he came down 
ſtairs, | 

Then, entering the parlour, I heard him ſay, 
&« Jam ſorry, madam, I made you wait, but 
have an engagement which now calls me away: 
however, if you have any commands for me, I 
ſhall be glad of the honour of your company ſome 
other time.“ 

« T am come, Sir,” anſwered Mrs. Selwyn, 
© to introduce to you your daughter.“ 

J am infinitely obliged to you,” anſwered 
he, “ but I have juſt had the ſatisfaction of 
breakfaſting with her. Ma'am, your moſt obe- 
dient.“ i 't 
% You refuſe, then, to ſee her?“ 
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% I am much indebted to you, Madam, for 
this defire of encreaſing my family, but you mult 
excuſe me it I decline taking advantage of it. I 
have already a daughter, to whom | owe every 
thing; and it is not three days fince, that I had 
the pleature of diſcovering a ſon; how many 
more ſons and daughters may be brought to 
me, I am yet to learn; — but I am, already, 
perfectly well ſatisfied with the ſize of my ta- 
mily.“ | | 

% Had you a thouſand children, Sir John,” 
ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, warmly, „ this only one, of 
which Lady Belmont was the mother, ought to 
be moſt diſtinguiſhed ; and, far from avoiding her 
ſight, you ſhould thank your ſtars, in humble 
gratitude, that there yet remains in your power, 
the ſmalleſt opportunity of doing the injured wife 
you have deſtroyed, the poor juſtice of acknow- 
ledging her child!“ 


« I am very unwilling, Madam,“ anſwered 


he, to enter into any diſcuſſion of this point; 


but you are determined to compel me to ſpeak. 
There lives not, at this time the human being 
who ſhould talk to me 6! the regret due to the me- 
mory of that ill fated woman; no one can fee it 
ſo ſeverely as myſelf: but let me,*neverthelels, 
aſſure you l have already done all that remained 
in my power to prove the reſpect ſhe -merited 
from me; her child | have educated, and owned 
for my lawful heireſs, if, Madam, you can ſug- 
geſt to me any other means by which I may more 
fully do her juitice, and more clearly maniteſt her 
innocence, name them to me, and though they 


ſhould wound my character till deeper, I will 


perform themreadily.” | 2 
All this ſounds vaſtly well,” returned Mrs. 
Selwyn, „but | muſt own it is rather too enig- 
| | matical 
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matical for my {acultics of comprehenſion, You 
can, however, have no objection to 1ecing this 
yourg lad ?“ 

„% None u the world.“ 

„ Come foten, then, my dear,“ cried ſhe, 
opening the door, “ come forth and ſee your 
father! Then, taking my trembling hand, ſhe 
led me forward. I would have withdrawn it, and 
retreated, but as he advanced inſtantly towards me, 
I found my telt already betore him, 

What a moment for your Evelina Ian invo- 
luntary icream eicaped me, and covering my tace 
with my hands, I junk on the floor. 

He had, however, ſcen me firſt; for in a voice 
ſcarcely articulate he exclaimed, ** My God! does 
Caroline Evelyn ſtill live! 

Mrs. Selwyn laid ſomething, but J could not 
liſten to her; and, in a tew minutes, he added, 
Lift up thy head, —it my fight has not blaſl od 
thee, —lift up thy head, thou image of my long- 
loſt Caroline l“ 

Affe ed beyond meaſure, I half aroſe, and 
embraced his knees, while yet on my own. _ 

«© Yes, yes,“ cried he, looking earneſtly in 
my face, «] ſee, | lee thou art her child | ſhe 
lives—ſhe breathes—ſhe is prelent to my view l— 
Oh God, that ſhe indeed lived !—Go, child, go,“ 
added he, wildly ſtarting, and puſhing me from 
him, „ take her away, Madam,—I cannot bear 
to look at her !” And then, breaking haſtily trom 
me, he ruſhed out of the room. 

Speechleſs, motionleſs my ſelf, I attempted not 
to ſtop him: but Mrs. Selwyn haſtening aſter 
him, caught hold of his arm.“ Leave me, 
Madam,“ cried he with quickneſs, “ and take 
care of the poor child ; bid her not think me un- 
kind,—tell her I would at this moment plunge a 
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dagger in my heart to ſerve her, —but ſhe has ſet 

my brain on fire, and I can fee her no more!“ 

1 hen, with a violencce almoſt frantic, he ran up 
airs. 

Oh Sir, had I not indeed cauſe to dread this in- 
terview ?—an interview ſo unſpeakably painful 
and afflitting to us both! Mrs. Selwyn would 
have immediately returned to Clifton; but I in- 
treated her to wait ſome time, in the hope that 
my unhappy father, when his firſt emotion was 
over, would again bear me in his fight. How- 
ever, he ſoon after ſent his ſervant to enquire how 
I did, and to tell Mrs. Selwyn he was much indiſ- 
poſed, but would hope for the honour of ſeein 
her to-morrow, at any time ſhe would pleaſe to 
appoint. 

She fixed upon ten o'clock in the morning, and 
then, with a heavy heart, I got into the chariot, 
Thoſe afflicting words, I can ſee her no more were 
never a moment abſent from my mind. 

- Yet the ſight of Lord Orville, who handed us 
from the carriage, gave ſome relief to the ſadneſs 
of my thoughts. I could not, however, enter 
upon the painful ſubject, but begging Mrs. Sel- 

wyn to ſatisfy him, I went to my own room. 
As ſoon as I communicated to the good Mrs. 
Clinton the preſent ſituation of my affairs, an idea 
occurred to her, which ſeemed to clear up all the 

myſtery of my having been ſo long diſowned. 

The woman, the ſays, who attended my ever- 
to-be-regretted mother in her laſt illneſs, and who 
nurſed me the firſt four months of my life, ſoon 
after being diſcharged from your houſe, left Berry 
Hill entirely with her baby, who was but fix 
weeks older than myſelf. Mrs. Clinton remem- 
bers, that her quitting the place appeared, at the 
time, very extraordinary to the neighbours,” but, 
| as 
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as ſhe was never heard of afterwards, ſhe was, by 
degrees, quite forgotten. 

'The moment this was mentioned, it ſtruck Mrs. 
Selwyn, as well as Mrs. Clinton herſelf, that my 
father had been impoſed upon, and that the nurſe 
who ſaid ſhe had brought his child to him, had, in 
fact, carried her own. 

The name by which I was known, the ſecrecy 
obſerved in regard to my family, and the retire- 
ment in which 1 lived, all conſpired to render this 
ſcheme, however daring and fraudulent, by no 
means impraQicable, and, in ſhort, the idea was 
no ſooner ſtarted, than conviction ſeemed to follow 
it, | | | 

Mrs. Selwyn determined immediately to diſcover 


the truth or miſtake of this conjecture; therefore, 


the moment ſhe had dined, ſhe walked to the Hot- 
wells, attended by Mrs. Clinton. 

I waited in the toom till her return, and then 
heard the following account of her viſit. 

She found my poor father .in great agitation. 
She imme diately informed him the occaſion of 
her ſo ſpeedy return, and of herſuſpicions of the 
woman who had pretended to convey to him his 
child. Interupting her with quickneſs, he ſaid 
he had juſt ſent her from his preſence ; tl.*.t the 
certainty I carried in my countenance, of my rcal 
birth, made him, the moment he had recovered 
rom a ſurpriſe which had almeſt deprived him of 
reaſon, ſuſpect, himſelf, the impoſition ſhe men- 
tioned. + He had, therefore, ſent for the woman, 
and queſtioned her with the utmoſt auſterity : ſhe 
turned pale, and was extremely embarraſſed, but 
{tl ſhe perſiſted in affirming, that ſhe had really 
brought him the daughter of Lady Belmont. His 
perplexity, he ſaid almoſt diſtrated him; he had 
always obſerved” that his daughter bore. no re- 
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ſemblance of either of her parents, but, as he had 


never doubted the varacity of the nurſe, this cir- 


cumſtance did not give birth to any ſuſpicion. 

At Mis. Selwyn's defire, the woman was again 
called, and interrogated with equal art and ſeverity; 
her confuſion was evident, and her anſwers often 
contradictory yet ſhe ſtill declared ſhe was no im- 
poſtor. We will ſee that in a minute,” ſays 
Mrs. Selwyn, and then defired Mrs. Clinton might 
be called up ſtairs. The poor wretch, changing 
colour, would have eſcaped out of the room, 


but, being prevented, dropt on her knees, and 


implored forgiveneſs. A confeſſion of the whole 
affair was then extorted from her. 

Doubtleſs, my dear fir, you muſt remember 
Dame Green, who was my firſt nurſe ? The de- 
ceit ſhe has practiſed, was ſuggeſted ſhe ſays, by 
a converſation ſhe overheard, in which my un- 
'happy mother beſought you, that, if her child 
ſurvived her, you would take the ſole care of its 
edu cation; and, in particular, if it ſhould be a 
female, you would by no means part with her 


early in life. You not only conſented, ſhe ſays, - 


but aſſured her you would even retire abroad with 
me yourſelf, it my father ſhould importurately 
demyd me. Her own child, ſhe ſaid was then in 
her arms, and ſhe could not forbear wiſhing it 
were poſſible to give her the fortune which ſeemed 
ſo little valued for me. This wiſh. once raiſed, 
was not eaſily ſuppreſſed ; on the contrary, what 
at firſt appeared a mere idle deſire, in à ſhort time 
ſeemed a ſenſible ſcheme. Her huſband was dead, 
and ſhe had little regard for any body but her 
child ; and, in ſhort, having ſaved money for the 
journey, ſhe contrived to enquire a direction to 
my father, and, telling her neighbours ſhe was 
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going to ſettle in Devonſhire, ſhe ſet out on her ex- 
pedition. 

When Mrs. Selwyn aſked her, how ſhe dared to 
perpetrate ſuch a fraud, ſhe proteſted ſhe had no 
ill deſigns, but that, as Miſs would be never the 
worſe for it, ſhe thought it a pity nobody ſhould be 
the better, 

Her ſucceſs we are already acquainted with. In- 
deed every thing ſeemed to contribute towards it: 
my father had no correſpondent at Berry Hill, the 
child was inſtantly ſent to France where being 
brought up in as much retirement as myſelf, no- 
thing but accident could diſcover the fraud. 

And here let me indulge mylelf in obſerving, and 
rejoicing to obſerve, that the total negle& | thought 
I met with, was not the affe of inſenſibility or 
unkindneſs, but of impoſition and error; and that, 
at the very time we concluded I was unnaturally 
rejected, my deluded father meant to ſhew me 
moſt favour and protection. 

He acknowledges that lady Howard's letter flung 
him into ſome perplexity ; ; he immediately com- 
municated it to Dame Green, who conteſted it was 

the greateſt ſhock ſhe ever received in her life ; yet 
ſhe had the art and boldneſs to aſſert, that Lady 
muſt herſelf have been deceived.: 2nd as ſhe had, 
from the beginning of her enterprize, declared ſhe 
bad ſtolen away the child without her knowledge, 
ſhe concluded that ſome deceit was then intended 
him; and this thought occaſioned his abrupt an- 
ſwer. 

Dame Green owned, that from the moment tlie 
journey to England was ſettled, ſhe gave herſelf 
up for loſt. All her hope was to have had her 
daughter married before it took place, for Which 
reaſon ſhe had ſo much promoted Mr. Macart- 
ney's addreſſes: for though ſuch a match was in- 
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adequate to the pretentions of Ait Belmont, ſhe 
well knew it was far ſuperior to thoſe her daughter 
could form, after the dilcovery of her birth. 

My firſt enquiry was, if this innocent daughter 
was yet acquainted with the affair? No, Mrs. Sel- 
-wyn ſaid, nor was any plan ſettled how to divulge it 
to her. Poor unfortunate girl! how hard is her tate! 


he is entitled to my kindeſt offices, and I ſhall al- 


ways conſider her as my ſiſter. | ; 

[ then aſked whether my tather would again al- 
low me to ſee him? 1 | 

© Why, no, my dear, not yet, and,“ anſwered 


ſhe; he declares the fight of you is too much 
for him: however, we are to ſettle every thing 


concerning you to-morrow, for this woman took 
up all our time to-day.” 

This morning, therefore, ſhe is again gone to 
the Hotwells, I ain waiting in all impatience for 
Her return.; but as I know you will be anxious for 
the account this letter contains, I will not delay 
ſending it. ' 


LETTER XXXI. 

:Evelina in continuation. 

| Oct. 9. 
How agitated, my dear Sir, is che pre ſent life 


of your Evelina ! every day ſeem important, and 

one event only a prelude to another. f 
Mrs. Selwyn, upon her return this morning 
from the Hotwell, entering my room very "Oy 
| 7 
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ly, ms “% O my dear, I have terrible news for 

4% 4 

% For me, Ma'am !-—— Good God | what 
now?“ 1 

« Arm yourſelf, cried ſhe, „“ with all your 
Berry Hill philoſophy ; con over every leſſon of 
fortitude or reſignation you ever learnt in your 
life,—for know,—you are next week to be married. 
to Lord Orville!“ f nl 

Doubt, aſtoniſhment, and a kind of perturbation-. 
] cannot deſcribe, made this abrupt communication 
alarm me extremely, and, almoſt breathleſs, I could 
only exclaim, * Good God, Madam, what do 
you tell me?“ | | 

*. You may well be frightened, my dear,” ſaid 
ſhe ironically, ““ for really there is ſomething - 
mighty terrific, in becoming, at once, the wife of. 
the man you adore,—and a Counteſs ! 

I entreated her to ſpare her raillery, and tell me. 
her real meaning. She could not prevail with her- 
ſelf to grant the irt requeſt, though ſhe readily; 
complied with the ſecond. 

My poor father, ſhe ſaid, was till in the ut-- 
moſt uneaſineſs. He entered upon his affairs with 
great openneſs, and told her he was equally diſ- 
turbed how to diſpoſe either of the daughter he 
had diſcovered, or the daughter he was now to 
give up: the former he dreaded to truſt himſelf 
with again beholding, and the latter he knew not 
how to ſhock with the intelligence of her diſ- 

J. grace. Mrs. Selwyn then acquainted him with 

my fituatien in regard to Lord Orville; this de- 


e lighted him extremely, and, when he heard of his 
id Lordſhip's eagerneſs, he ſaid he was himſelf of 

opinion, the ſooner the union took place the bet- 
10 


19 ter: and, in return, he informed her of the af- 


t- fair of Mr. Macartney. ** And, after a very long 
ſy | L4 converſation, 
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converſation, continued Mrs. Selwyn, “ we 
agreed, that the moſt eligible ſcheme for all par- 
ties, would be to have both the real and ficti- 
tious daughter married without delay. There- 
fore, if either of you have any inclination to pull 
caps for the title of Miſs Belmont, you muſt do 
it with all ſpeed, as next week will take from both 
of you all pretenſions to it.” 

„Next week !?—dear Madam, what a ſtrange 
plan !—without my being conſulted—without ap- 
plying to Mr. Villars,—without even the concur- 
rence of Lord Orville!“ 


As to conſulting you, my dear, it was out of 


all queſtion. becauſe, you know, young ladies 
hearts and hands are always to be given with re- 
juctance z—as to Mr. Villars, it is ſufficient we 
know him for your friend ;—and as for Lord Or- 
ville, he is a party concerned.” 

* A party concerned !—you amaze me!? 

„% Why, yes; for as I found our conſultation 
likely to redound to his advantage, I perſuaded Sir 
John to ſend for him.“ 

* Send for him !—Good God!“ 

«© Yes, and Sir Jon agreed. I told the ſer- 
vant that if he could not hear of his Lordſhip in 
the houſe, he might be pretty certain of encoun- 
tering him in the arbour.— Why do you colour, 
my dear ?—Well, he was with us in a moment; 
I introduced him-to Sir John, and we proceeded 


to buſineſs.“ 


„I am very, very ſorry for it Lord Orville 
muſt, himſelf think this conduct ſtrangely preci- 
pitate.“ 

« No, my dear, you are miſtaken, Lord Or- 
ville has too much good ſenſe. Every thing was 
then diſcuſſed in a rational manner. You are to 
be married privately, tho? not ſecretly, and then 
0 on, , . 80 
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go to one of his Lordſhip's country ſeats: and 
poor little Miis Green and your brother, who 
have no houſe of their own, muſt go to one of Sir 
ohn's,”? 

„But why, my dear Madam, why all this 
haſte ? why may we not be allowed a little longer 
time?“ | 

* I could give you a thouſand reaſons,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, “ but that I am tolerable certain wo - 
or three will be more than you .can controvert,. 
even with all the logic of genuine coquetry. In 
the firſt place, you doubtleſs wiſh to quit the 
houſe of Mrs, Beaumont, —io whole, then, can 
you with ſuch propriety remove, as to Lord Or- 
ville's 2?? 

«« Surely, Madam,” cried I, “ I am not- 
more deſtitute now, than when I thought myſelf. 
an orphan ?”? 

„ Your father, my dear,” anſwered ſhe, © is 
willing to fave the little impoſtor as much of the 
mortification of her diſgrace as 1t is in his power : 
now if you immediately take her place, accordin 
to your right, as Miſs Belmont, why not all tnat 
either of you can do for her, will prevent her be- 
ing eternally ſtigmatized, as the bantling of Dame 
Green, waſh-woman and wet nurſe of Berry Hill,. 
Dorſetſhire. Now ſuch a genealogy will not be 
very flattering, even to Mr. Macartney, who, all- 
diſmal as he is, you will find by no means wanting 
in pride and ſelf conſequence.” 

For the univerſe,”” interrupted I, I would 
not be acceſſary to the degradation you mention; 
but, ſurely, Madam, I may return to Berry-Hill.”? 

« By no means,” ſaid ſhe; for though com- 
paſſion may make us wiſh to ſave the poor girl the 
confuſion of an immediate and public fall, yet juſ- 
tice demands you ſhould appear, hencefor ward, 
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in no other light than that of Sir John Belmont's 
daughter. Beſides between two friends, I, who 
know the world, can ſee that half this pfodigious 
delicacy for the little uſurper, is the mere reſult 
of ſelf-intereſt ; for while her affairs are huſht up, 
Sir John's, you know are kept from being brought 
further to light, Now the double marriage we 
have prcjzetted, obviates all rational objections. 
Sir John will give you, immediately, 4, 30,000 ; 
all ſettlements, and ſo. forth, will be made for 
you in the name of Evelina Belmont; — Mr. Ma- 
cartney will, at the ſame time, take poor Polly 
Green,—and yet, at firſt, it will only be generally 
known, that a daughter of Sir Jen Belmont's is 
married,” : 

In this manner, though ſhe did not convince 
we, yet the quickneſs of her arguments ſilenced 
and perplexed me. I enquired, however, if [ 
might not be permitted to again ſee my father, or 
whether I muſt regard myſelf as baniſhed his pre- 
ſence for ever? N 

„% My dear,” ſaid ſhe, „“ he does not know 
you; he conludes that you have been brought 
up to deteſt him, and therefore he is rather pre- 

ared to dread, than to love you.“ 

This enſwer made me very unhappy ; I wiſh- 
ed, moſt impatiently, to remove his. prejudice, 
and endeayour, by dutiful aſſiduity, to engage his 
kindneſs, yet know not how to propoſe ſeeing 
him, while conſcious he wiſhed to avoid me. 

This evening, as ſoon as the company was en- 
gaged with cards, Lord Orville exerted his ut- 
moſt eloquence to reconcile me to this haſty plan; 
but how was I ſtartled, when he told me that 
next Tueſday was the day appointed by my father 
to be the moſt important of my life! UN 

| «6 Next 
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«© Next Tueſday | repeated I, quite out of 
breath, Oh my Lord !—? 

«« My ſweet Evelina,”” ſaid he, ** theday which 
will make me the happieſt of mortals, would pro- 
bably appear awful to you, were it to be deferred 
a twelvemonth: Mrs. Selwin has, doubtleſs ac- 
quainted you with the many motives, which, inde- 
pendent of my eagerneſs, require it to be ſpeedy; 
tuffer, therefore, its acceleration, and generouſly 
complete my felicity, by endeavouring to ſuffer it 


without repugnance,”? | 


Indeed, my Lord, I would not wilfully raiſe 
objections, nor do I deſire to appear inſenſible oi 
the honour of your good opinion ;—but there 1s 
ſomething in this plan, ſo very haſty, —ſo unrea ſon- 
ably precipitate, —beſides, I ſhall have no time to 
hear trom Berry Hill, —and believe me, my Lord, 
I ſhould be for ever miſerable. Were I, inan affair 


ſo important, to act without the ſanction of Mr. 
Villars' advice.” N 


He offered to wait on you himſelf ; but I told 


him Thad rather write to you. And then he pro- 
poſed, that, inſtead of my immediately accompa- 
ny ing him to Lincoloſhire, we ſhduld, firſt, pals a a 
month at my native Berry Hill. 

This was, indeed, a grateful propoſal to me, 
and 1 liſtened to it with undiſguiſed pleaſure. 

And, in ſhort, I was obliged to conſent to a com- 
promiſe, in merely deferring. the day till 'Thuri- 


day!] He readily undertook to engage my father's 


concurrence in this little delay, and I beſought 

him, at the ſame time, to make uſe of his influ- 

ence to obtain me a ſecond interview, and to repie- 

ſent the deep concern I felt in being thus baniſhed 
his ſight. — | 

He would then have ſpoken of ſettlements, but 

| bY wp L altured 
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I * him, I was almoſt ignorant even of the 
word, - 

And now, my deareſt Sir, what is your opinion 
of thoſe haſty proceedings? believe me, I half re- 
gret the fimple facility with which I have ſuffered 
myſelf to be hurried into compliance, and, ſhould 
you ſtart but the ſmalleſt objection, L will yet inſiſt 
upon being allowed more time. | 

I muſt now write a conciſe account of the ſtate 
of my affairs to Howard Grove, and to Madame 
Duval. : b 

Adieu, deareſt and moſt honoured Sir! every 
thing, at preſent, depends upon your ſingle deciſi- 


on, to which though I yield in trembling, I yield 


implicitly, 


LETTER XXXIV. 
, Evelina in continuation, 


| October 11. 
VrsrERDAV morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt 


was over, Lord Orville went to the Hot wells, to 

wait upon my father with my double petition. 
Mrs, Beaumont then in general terms, propoſed 

a walk in the gerden. _ Selwin ſaid ſhe had 


letters to write, but Lady Louiſa aroſe to accompa- 


ny her. | $4 
I had ſome reaſon to imagine, from the notice 
with which her Ladyſhip had honoured me during 
breakfaſt, that het brother had acquainted her 
with my preſent ſituation : and her behaviour now 
confirmed my conjecture; for, when I would 
have gone up ſtairs, inſtead of ſuffering ys " 
| +43 uſual, 
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uſual, to paſs diſregarded, ſhe called after me, 
with an affected ſurprize, Miſs Anville, don't 
you walk with us?“ 

There ſeemed ſomething fo little-minded in this 
ſudden change of conduct, that, from an invo 
luntary emotion of contempt, I thanked her, with 
a coldneſs like her own, and declined her offer. 

Yet, obſerving that ſhe bluſhed extremly at my 

refuſal, and recollecting ſhe was fiſter to Lord 

Orville, my indignation ſubſided, and upon Mrs, 

Beaumont's repeating the invitation, I accepted 
it. | 

Our walk proved extremely dull; Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who never ſays much, was moye filent than 
uſual ; Lady Louiſa ſtrove in vain to lay aſide the 
reſtraint and diſtance the has hitherto preſerved ; 
and as to me, I was too conſcious of the circum- 
ſtances to which I owed their attention, to feel ei- 
ther pride or pleaſure from receiving it. 

Lord Orville was not long abſent ; he joined us-- 
in the garden, with a look of gaiety and good-hu- 
mour that 1evived us all. You are juſt the par- 
ty,” ſaid he, I wiſhed to ſee together, Will 
you, Madam,” taking my hand, “ allow me the 
honour of introducing you, by your real name, 
to two of my neareſt relations? Mrs. Beaumont, . 
give me leave to preſent io you the daughter of Sir 
John, Belmont; a young lady, who, I am ſure, 
muſt long ſince have engaged your eſteem and ad- 
miration, though you were a ſtranger to her birth.“ 
My Lord, faid Mrs. Beaumont, graciouſly 
ſaluting me, the young lady's rank in life, — 
your Lordſhip's recommendation, —or her own-: 
merit, would any one of them have been ſuſh- 
cient to. have entitled her to my regard; and I hope: 
ſhe has always met with that reſpe& in my houſe 
which is ſo much her due; though, had ness 
a oner 
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ſooner made acquainted with her family, I ſhould, 
doubtleſs, have the better known how to have ſe- 
cured it.“ * | 

„ Miſs Belmont,“ ſaid Lord Orville, „ can 
receive no luſtre from family, whatever ſhe may 
give to it. Louiſa, you will, I am ſure, be hap- 
py to make yourſelf an intereſt in the friendſhip of 
Miis Belmont, whom, I hope ſhortly,” kiſſing 
my hand, and joining it with her Ladyſhip's, 
% to have the happineſs of preſenting to you by 
yet another name, and by the moſt endearing of 
all titles.” . 

I believe it would be difficult to ſay whoſe 
cheeks were, at that moment, of the deepeſt dye, 
Lady Louiſa's or my own; for the conſcious 
pride with which ſhe has hitherto ſlighted me, 
gave to her an embarraſſment which equalled the 
confuſion that an introduction ſo unexpected gave 
to me. She ſaluted me, however, and, with a 
faint ſmile, ſaid, ** I ſhall eſteem myſelf very 
happy to profit by the honour of Mils Belmont's 
acquaintance,” | | 

I only courteſied, and we walked on; but it was 
evident, from the little ſurprize they expreſſed, 
that they had been already informed of the ſtate of 
the affair. | 

'We were, ſoon after, joined by more compa- 
ny: and Lord Orville then, in a low voice, took 
an opportunity to tell me the ſucceſs of his viſit. 
In the firſt place, Thurtday was agreed to; and, 
in the ſecond, my father, he ſaid, was much con- 
cerned to hear of my uneaſineſs, ſent me his bleſ- 
ſing, and complied with my requeſt of ſeeing him, 
with the lame readineſs he ſhould agree to any 
other I could make. Lord Orville, therefore, 


ſettled that I ſhould wait upon him in the e 
: and, 
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and, at his particular requelt, ee en by 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

This kind meſſage, and the proſpect of fo ſoon 
ſeeing him, gave me ſenſations of mixed plealure 
and pain, which wholly occupied my mind till the 
time of my going to the Hotwells, 

Mrs. Beaumont lent me her chariot, and Lord 
Orville ablolutely inſiſted upon attending me, 
«© If you go alone,” ſaid he, “„ Mrs. Selwyn 
will certainly be offended ; but, if you allow me 
to conduct you, though ſhe may give the freer icope 
to her raillery, ſhe cannot poſſibly be atfronted : 
and we had much better ſuffer her laughter, than 
provoke her ſatire.” . 

Indeed, I muſt own I had no reaſon to regret 
being ſo accompanied; for his converſation: jup- 


ported my ſpirits from drooping, and made the 
ride ſeem ſo ſhort, that we actually ſtop't at my 


father's door, ere 1 knew we * proceeded ten 


yards. « 
He handed me from the carriage; and conduct- 

ed me to the parlour, at the door of which I was 

met by Mr. Macartney. ** Ah, my dear bro- 


ther,” cried I, “ how happy am I to ſee you 
here!“ 


e ": Lind Nets, 
then, holding out his hand, ſaid, © Mr. Macart- 


ney, I hope we ſhall be better acquainted ; pro- 
miſe my ſelf much pleaſure from cultivating your 
friendſhip. 

„our Lordſhip does me but too much ho- 
nour,” anſwered Mr. Macartney. - 
«© But where,“ cried I, “ is my ſiſter ? for fo 


I muſt already call, and always conſider her: I am 


afraid ſhe avoids ' me ;—you muſt endeavour, my 
dear bfother, to prepoſſeis her in my favour, and 
reconcile her to owning me.? 
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He knelt by my -fide, and folding 
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4 Oh, Madam,” cried he, „ you are all 
goodneſs and benevolence | but at preſent, I hope 
you will excuſe her, for | fear ſhe has hardly for- 
titude ſufficient to ſee you: in a ſhort time, per- 
haps———? 

* In a very ſhort time, then? faid Lord Or- 
ville, “J hope you will yourſelf introduce her, 
and that we ſhall have the pleaſure of wiſhing you 
both | Joy : allow me, my Evelina, to ſay we, and 
permit me, in your name, as well as my own, to 
entreat that the firſt gueſts we ſhall have the hap- 
pineſs of receiving, were be Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
cartney.” 

A ſervant then came to | beg I would walk up 


ſtaits. 


I beſought Lord Orville to accompany 1 me; but 
he feared the diſpleaſure of Sir John, who had 
deſired to ſee me alone. He led me, however, to 


the head of the ſtairs, and made the kindeſt ef- 
forts to give me courage; but indeed he did not 


ſucceed, for the interview appeared to me is all 
its terrors, and left me no feeling but apprehen- 
ſion. 
The moment 1 reached the landing place, the 
drawing - room door was opened, and my father, 
with a voice of kindneſs, called out, “ My child, 
is it you?“ 
„ Ves, Sir,” cried I, ſpringing forward, and 
kneeling at his feet, it is your child, if you 
will own her!“ me 
me in his 


arms, „ own thee, repeated he, yes, my 
poor girl, and Heaven knows with what bitter 
contrition '' Then, raiſing both himſelf and me, 
he brought me into the drawing- room, ſhut the 
door, and took me to the window, where, look- 
ing at me with great earneſtneſs, Poor unhap- 


* 
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y Caroline !“ cried he, and, to my inexpreſſible 

concern, he burſt into tears. Need [| tell you, my 
dear Sir, how mine flowed at the ſight ? 

I would again have embraced his knees; but, 
hurrying from me, he flung himſelf upon a ſopha, 
and leaning his face on his arms, ſeemed, tor {ome 
time, abſorbed in bitterne!s of grief. | 

| ventured not to interrupt a ſorrow I ſo much 
reſpected, but waited in filence, and at a diſtance, 
till he recovered from its violence. But then it 
ſeemed, in a moment, to give way to a kind of 
frantic fury; for, ſtarting ſuddenly, with a ſtern- 
neſs which at once ſurpriſed and frightened me, 
«© Child,” cried he, “ haſt thou yet ſufficiently 
humbled thy father ?—if thou haſt, be contented 
with this proof of my weakneſs, and no longer 
force thyſelf into my preſence ! 

Thunderſtruck by a command ſo unexpected, I 
ſtood till and ſpeechleſs, and doubted whether my 
own ears did not deceive me. 

« Oh, go, go!” cried he, paſſionately, “ in 
pity, in compaſſion,—if thou valueſt my ſenſes, 
leave me,—and for ever!“ | 


& J will, I will PP cried I, greatly terrified; 


and I moved haſtily towards the door: yet ſtop- 
ping when I reached it, and, almoſt involuntarily, 


dropping on my knees, *©* Vouchſafe,” cried I, 
* oh, Sir, vouchſafe but once to bleſs your daugh- 


ter, and her fight ſhall never more offend you!“ 
& Alas,” cried he, in a ſoftened voice, “ I 

am not worthy to bleſs thee !—I am not worthy to 

call thee daughter | am not worthy that the fair 


light of heaven ſhould viſit my eyes !—Oh God |! 
that I could but call back the time ere thou waſt 


born,—or elſe bury its remembrance in eternal ob- 
livion !“ LAKES 
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*© Would to Heaven, cried I, „ that the 
ſight of me were lels terrible to you | that, inſtead 
of irritating, 1 could foothe your ſorrows |—Oh 
Sir, how thankfully would I then prove my duty, 
even at the hazard of my life!“ | 

Are you lo kipd?“ cried he, gently ; “ come 
hither, child, —riſe, Evelina z—alas, it is for. me 
to kneel, not you |—ind I would kneel, -I would 
crawl upon the earth,—l would kits the duſt, — 
could I, by ſuch ſubmiſſion, obtain the forgive- 
neſs of the anne of the moſt injured of 
women!“ 

“Oh, Sir,” exclaimed I, „that you could 
but read my heart !—that you could but ſee the fi- 
lial tenderneſs and concern with which it over- 
flows! you would not then talk thus, —you would 
not then baniſh me your prelence, and exclude me 
from your affeQtion !”? 

© Good God,” cried he, “ is it then poſſible 
that you do not hate me? Can the child of the 


wronged Caroline look at,—and not execrate me ? 


Walt thou not born to abhor, and bred to curſe 
me ? did not thy mother bequeath thee her bleſſing, 
on condition that thou ſhouldſt deteſt and avoid 


me?“ 


& Oh no, no, no!” cried I, ** think not fo 
unkindly of her, nor ſo hardly of me,” TI then 
took from my pocket-baok her laſt letter, and, 


preſſing it to my lips, with a trembling hand, and 


ſtill upon my, knees, I held it out to him. 

_ Haſtily ſnatching it from me, „Great Hea- 
ven !”. cried he, tis her writing! - Whence comes 
this H ho gave it you —why had I it not ſoon- 


'er ?” 


I made no anſwer, 3 > his vehemence intimidated 
me, and I ventured not to move from the ſuppliant 


b in which I had put myſelf. 


He 
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He went from me to the window, where his 


eyes were for ſome time rivetted upon the direQi- 


on of the letter, though his hand ſhook ſo vio- 
lently he could hardly hold it. Then, bringing it 
to ws “ Open it,**—cried he, —““ for I can- 
not!“ 

I had, myſelf, hardly ſtrength to obey him; 
but, When l had, he took it back, and walked 
haſtily up and down the room, as if dreading to 
read it. At length, turning to me, Do you 
know,“ cried he, its contents?“ 

6 No, Sir, anſwered I; “ it has never been 
unſealed.“ 

He then again went to the window and began 
reading. Having haſtily run it over, he caſt up 
his eyes with a look of deſperation ; the. letter fell 
from his hand, and he exclaimed, “ yes! thou 
art fainted l thou art bleſſed land I am curſed 
for ever !“ He continued ſome time fixed in this 
melancholy poſition; after which, caſting him- 
ſelf with violence upon the ground, Oh 
wretch,”* cried he,“ unworthy life and light, in 
what dungeon canſt thou hide thy head. oy 

I could reſtrain myſelf no longer; I roſe and 
went to him; I did not dare to ſpeak, but with 
pity and concern unutterable, I wept and hung 
over him, | . 

Soon after, ſtarting up, he again ſeized the 


letter, exclaiming, “ Acknowledge thee, Caro- 


line !—yes, with my heart's beſt blood would I. 
acknowledge thee l Oh that thou couldſt witneſs 
the agony of my ſoul !—Ten thouſand daggers * 
could not have wounded me like this letter!“ 

Then, after again reading it, “ Evelina,“ he 
cried, ** ſhe charges me to receive thee z—wilt 
thou, in obedience to her will, own for thy fa- 


What 


ther the deſtroyer of thy mother?“ 


% 
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What a dreadful queſtion! I ſhuddered, but 
could not ſpeak. 

« To clear her fame, and receive her child,” 
eontinued he, looking ſtedfaſtly at the letter, 
are the conditions upon which ſhe leaves me 
her forgiveneſs : her fame, I have already clear- 
ed z—and oh how willingly would I take her 
child to my boſom,—fold her to my heart,— 
call upon her to mitigate my anguiſh, and pour 
the balm of comfort to my wounds, were 1 
not conſcious 1 deſerve not to receive it, and 
that all my affliction is the reſult of my own 
guilt!“ | | | 

It was in vain I attempted to ſpeak; hor- 
ror and grief took from me all power of utte- 
rance. 

He then read aloud from the letter, . Look not 
like thy unfortunate mother Sweet ſoul, with 
what bitterneſs of ſpirit haſt thou written 
Come hither, Evelina: Gracious Heaven l“ 
looking earneſtly at me, never was likeneſs 
more ſtriking !—the eye,—the face,—the form, 
Oh my child, my child !”” Imagine, Sir,—for 
I can never deſcribe my feelings, when I ſaw him 
fink upon his knees before me | *© Oh dear re- 
ſemblance of thy murdered mother !—Oh, all 
that remains of the moſt-injured of women |! be- 
hold thy father at thy feet !—bending thus 
lowly to implore you would not hate him ;— 
Oh then then, thou repreſentative of my departed 
wife, ſpeak to me in her name, and ſay that the 
remorſe which tears my ſoul, tortures me not in 
vain !”? | | 
& Oh riſe, riſe, my beloved father,” cried 
I, attempting to aſſiſt him, „I cannot bear 
to ſee you thus ;—reverſe not the law of na- 

| d ture, 
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ture, riſe yourſelf, and bleſs your kneeling 
daughter!“ | 
May Heaven bleſs thee, my child !-—"? 
cried he, “ for J dare not.” He then roſe, and 
embracing. me moſt affeQionately, added, I 
ſee, I fee that thou art all kindneſs, ſoftneſs, and 
tenderneſs; I need not have feared thee, thou 
art all the fondeſt father could wiſh, and 1 will 
try to frame my mind to leſs painful ſenſations 
at thy ſight. Perhaps the time may come when 
I may know the comfort of ſuch a daughter, at 
preſent, I am only fit to be alone : dreadful as are 
my reflections, they ought merely to torment my- 
ſelf.— Adieu, my child ;—be not angry, l cannot 
ſtay with thee,—oh Evelina | thy countenance is 
a dagger to my heart !—juſt ſo, thy mother look- 
ed, —juſt fo"? 1 

Tears and ſighs ſeemed to choak him !—and 
waving his hand, he would have left me,—but, 
clinging to him, „Oh, Sir,” cried I, will 
you ſo ſoon abandon me ? and am [ again an or- 
phan ?—oh my dear, my long-loſt father, leave me 
not, I beſeech you ! take pity on your child, and 
rob her not of the parent ſhe ſo fondly hoped 
would cheriſh her!“ : a 


„ You know not what you aſk,” cried he; 
* the emotions which now rend my ſou] are more 
than my reaion can endure; ſuffer me, then to 
leave .you,—impute it not to unkindneſs, but 
think of me as well thou canſt —Lord Orville 
has behaved nobly ;—I believe he will make thee 
happy.” Then, again embracing me, God 
bleſs thee, my dear child,” cried he, * God 
bleſs thee, my Evelina !—endeavour to love,—at 
leaſt not to hate me,—and to make me an in- 


tereſt in thy filial boſom by thinking of me as thy 


father.” 
I could 


I could not ſpeak: I kiſſed his hands on my 
knees; and then, with yet more emotion, he 
again bleſſed me, and hurried out of the room, — 
leaving me almoſt drowned in tears. 

Oh Sir, all goodneſs as you are, how much 
will you feel for your Evelina, during a ſcene 
of ſuch agitation! I pray Heaven to accept 
the tribute of his remorſe, and reſtore him to 
tranquility | | 

When I was ſufficiently compoſed to return 
to the parlour, I found Lord Orville waiting: for 
me with the utmoſt anxiety ;—ard then, a new 
ſcene of emotion, though of a far different nature, 
awaited me; for I learnt, by Mr. M:cartney, that 
this nobleſt of men had inſiſted the ſo-long-ſup- 
poſed Miſs Belmont ſhould be conſidered indeed 
as my ſiſter, and as the co-heireis of my father | 
though not in law, in juſtice, he ſays, ſhe ought 
ever to be treated as the daughter of Sir John Bel- 
mont. | 
Oh Lord Orville |—ſhall be the ſole ſtudy of 
my happy life, to expreſs, better than by words, 
the ſenſe I have of your exalted benevolence, and 
\ greatneſs of mind | | 


LETTER XXXV. 
Evelina in continuation. 


Clifton, CR. 12, 


Tr! S morning, early, I received the follow- 
ing letter from Sir Clement Willoughby. 


To 
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To Miſs Anvile. 


I HAVE this moment received intelligence that 
preparations are actually making for your marriage 
with Lord Orville. 

Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea 
of rendering thoſe preparations abortive, No, I 
am not ſo mad. My ſole view 'is to explain the 
motive of my conduct in a particular inſtance, 
and to obviate the accuſation of treachery which 
may be laid to my charge. 

My unguarded behaviour when I laſt - ſaw you, 
has, probably, already acquainted you, that the / 
letter I then ſaw you reading was writien by my- 
ſelf. For your further ſatisfaction, let me have 
the honour of informirg you, that the one you 
had deſigned for Lord Orville, had fallen into my 
hands. 

However I may have been urged on by a paſſi- 
on the moſt violent that ever warmed the heart of 
man, I can hy no means calmly ſubmit to be ſtig- 
matiſed- for an action ſeemingly ſo diſhonourable ; 
and it is for this reaſon that 1 trouble you with my 
juſtification. _. 

Lord. Orville, —the happy Orville, whom you 
are ſo ready to bleſs,—had made me believe 
he loved you not,—nay, that he held you in con- 

_ tempt. | 

Such were my thoughts of his ſentiments of 
you, when I got poſſeſſion of the letter you meant 
to ſend him; I pretend not to vindicate either the 
means I uſed to obtain it, or the action of break- 
ing the ſeal; — but I was impelled by an impetuous 
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Curioſity to diſcover the terms upon which you 
wrote to him. 

The letter, however, was wholly uninteligible 
to me, and the peruſal of it only added to my 
perplexity. i 5 

A tame ſuſpence I was not born to endure, and 
I determined to clear my doubts at all hazards and 
events. 

I anſwered it, therefore in Orville's name. 

'The views which I am now going to acknow- 
ledge, muſt, intallibly, incur you diſpleaſure,— 
yet I icorn all palliation. | 

Briefly, then, —I concealed your letter to pre- 

vent a diſcovery of your capacity,—and I wrote 
you an aniwer which | hoped would prevent your 
wiſhing for any other. 
I ham well aware of every thing which can be 
ſaid upon this ſubject. Lord Orville will, poſſi- 
bly, think himſelt ill uſed ;—but I am extremely 
indifferent as to his opinion, nor do I now write 
by way of offering any apology to him, but merely 
to make known to yourlelf the reaſons by which I 
have been governed. 

I intend to ſet off next week for the Continent. 
Should his Lordſhip have any commands for me in 
the mean time, I ſhall be glad to receive them. 


I fay not this by way of defrance,—l ſhould bluſh | 


to be ſuſpeted of ſo doing through an indirect 
channel, —but ſimply that, it you ſhew him this 
letter, he may know I dare defend, as well as ex- 


cuſe my conduct. * 
CLEMENT WILLOUGBY. 


What a ſtrange letter! how proud and how 
piqued does its writter appear ! To what alternate 
meaneſs and raſbne/s do the paſſions lead, when 
reaſon and ſelf-denial do not oppoſe them ] Sir 

As TIO Clement 


wn, ow Aa nin os. ˙ 
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Clement is conſcious he has acted diſhonourably, 


yet the ſame unbridled vehemence which urged 
him to gratify a blameable- curiofity, willy ſooner 


prompt him to riſk his life, than confeſs his miſ- 


conduct. The rudeneſs of his manner of writin 

to me ſprings from the ſame cauſe: the proot 
he has received of my indifference to him, has 
ſtung him to the foul, and he has neither the 


delicacy nor ian to diſguiſe his dit- 


pleaſure. 
determined not to ſhew this letter to Lord 
Orville, and thought it moſt prudent to let Sir 


Clement know I ſhould not. I therefore wrote the 
following note. 


To Sir Clement Willoughby. 
Sir, 


T HE letter you have been pleaſed to addreſs 
to me, is ſo little calculated to afford Lord Or- 
ville any ſatisfaction, that you may depend up- 
on my carefully keeping it from his fight. I will 


bear you no reſentment for what is paſt; but I 


molt earneſtly entreat, nay implore, that you will 


not write again, while in your. preſent frame of 


mind, by any channel, direct or indirect. 
I hope you will have much pleaſure in your pur- 


poſed expedition, and | beg leave to aſſure you of 


my good wiſhes. 


Not knowing by what name to Ggn, I was ob 
liged to ſend it without any. 

The preparations which Sir c mentions, 
go on juſt as if your conſent were arrived: it is in 
vain 
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vain that I expoſtulate; Lord Orville ſays, ſhould 
any objeQions be raiſed, all ſhall be given up, but 
that, as his hopes forbid him to expect any, he 
mult proceed as it already aſſured of your con- 
currence, : 
We have had, this afternoon, a moſt intereſting 
converſation, in which we have traced our ſen- 
timents of each other from our firſt acquain- 
tance,. I have made him confeſs how ill he 
thought of me, upon iny fooliſh giddineſs at 
Mrs. Stanley's ball; but he flatters me with 
aſſurances, that every ſucceding time he ſaw me, 
I appeared to ſomething leſs and leis diſadvan- 
tage. | | . 
When I expreſſed my amazement that he could 


honour with his choice a girl who ſeemed ſo infi- 


nitely, in every reſpect, beneath his alliance, he 
frankly owned, that he had fully intended making 
more minute enquiries into my family and connec- 
tions, and particularly concerning thoſe people he 
ſaw with me at Marybone, betore he acknow- 
ledged his prepoſſeſſion in my favour: but the 
ſuddenneſs of my intended journey, and the un- 
certainty of ſeeing me again, put him quite off his 
guard, and * diveſting him of prudence, left 
him nothing but love.” Theſe were his words; 
and yet, he has repeatedly aſſured me, that his par- 
tiality has known'no bounds from the time of my 
reſiding at Clifton. i 


* * * * * 


Mr. Macartney has juſt been with me, on an 
embaſſy from my father. He has ſent me his 
kindeſt love, and aſſurances of favour, and deſired 
to know if I am happy in the profpe@ of chang- 
ing my ſituation, and if there is any thing I can 
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name which he can do for me. And, at the ſame 
time, Mr. Macartney delivered to me a draught on 
my father's banker for a thouſand pounde, which 
he inſiſted that I ſhould receive entirely for my 
own ule, and expend in equipping myſelt properly 
for the new rank of life to which | ſeem deſtined, 

I am ſure I need not ſay how much I was pene- 
trated by this goodneſs; [ wrote my thanks, and 
acknowledged, frankly, that if I could fee Aim re- 


ſtored to tranquility, my heart would be without 
a wiſh, 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Cliſton, Oc. 13th, 


T HE time approaches now, when | hope we 
ſhall meet, —yet 1 cannot ſleep, —ygreat joy is as 
reſtleſs as forrow,—and therefore I will continue 
my journal. * 

As J had never had an opportunity of ſceing Bath, 
a party was formed laſt night for ſhewing me that 
celebrated city; and this morning, after breakfaſt, 
we ſet out in three phaetons. Lady Louiſa and 
Mrs. Beaumont, with lord Merton; Mr. Coverly 
with Mr. Lovel; and Mrs. Selwyn and myſelf, with 
Lord Orville. 


Vor. I. M We 
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We had hardly proceeded half a mile, when a 
gentleman in a poſt-chaile, which came galloping 
after us, called out to the ſervants, Holla, my | 
Lads,—pray is one Miſs Anville in any of them 1 
thing-embobs ?” s 49/4 

I immediately recollected the voice of Cap- 
tain Mirvan, and Lord Orville: ſtopt the pha- j 
eton, He was out of the chaiſe, and with us 
in a moment. 80, Miſs Anvilte,” cried he, 


* how do you do? So | hear youre Miis Bel- 9 
mont now z— pray how does old Madame French 
do?“ 

% Madame Duval,” ſaid I, “ is, I believe, 8 
very well.“ | ſc 
1 hope ſhe's in good caſe,” faid he, wink. 7 
ing ſignificartly, “ and won't flinch at ſeeing 17 
ſervice; ſhe has laid by long enough to refit th 
and be made tight. And pray how does poor ye 
Monſicur Doleful do? is he as link-jawed as iny 
ever?“ n | 
„ They are neither of them,” ſaid I, “ t du 

Briſtol.“ as. 


No I- But ſurely the old dowager intends 
coming to the wedding ! *twill be a moſt excellent thi 
opportunity to ſhew off her beſt Lyons“ ſilk. Ku: 
Beſides, I purpoſe to dance a new-faſhioned tha 
jig with her. Don't you know when ſhe'll kin 


come?“ d N WL ear 
I have no reaſon, Sir, to expect her at not 
all.“ tho! 


«© No !—'Fore George this here's the worſt met 
news I'd wiſh to hear !—— why, P've thuught W not 
of nothing all the way but what tr ick I ſhould Mrs 
ſerve her !“ OS ee eee e Fe 

„ You have been very obliging l'“ faid I, Cult) 
laughing. y 1 50 o 
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© O, I promiſe you,“ cried he, “ our Moll 
would never have wheedled me into this jaunt, if 
I'd known the was not here; for, to let you into 
the ſecret, I tully intended to have treated the old 
buck with another frolic.“ 


Did Miis Mirvan, then, perſuade you to this 


journe\ ?” 


* Yes, and we've been travelling all night.” 

« We /” cried I: „ Is Miſs Mirvan, then, 
with you ?”? 

* What, Molly ?——yes, ſhe's in that there 
chaiſe.” | 

* Good God, Sir, why did not you tell me 
ſooner ?” cried 1; and immediately, with Lord 
Orville's aſſiſtance, I jumpt out of the phaeton, 
and ran to the dear girl, Lord Orville opened 
the chaiſe-door, and I am ſure I need not tell 
you what unfeigned joy accompanied our meet- 
ing. | 

We both begged we might not be parted 
during the ride, and Lord Orville was ſo good 
as to invite Captain Mirvan into his phaeton. 

I think I was hardly ever more rejoiced than at 
this ſo ſeaſonable viſit from my dear Maria; who 
had no ſooner heard the ſituation of my affairs, 
than, with the aſſiſtance of Lady Howard and her 
kind mother, ſhe beſought her father with ſuch 
earneſtneſs to content to the journey, that he had 
not been able to withſtand their united entreaties 
though ſhe owned that, had he not expected to have 
met with Madame Duval, ſhe believes he would 


not ſo readily have yielded. "They arrived at 


Mrs. Beaumont's but a few minutes after we were 


out of ſight, and overtook us without much diffi- 
culty. | 


M 2 I fay 
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I 'ay nothing of our converſation, becauſe you 
may fo well ſuppoſe both the ſubjeQs we choſe, 
and our manner of diſcuſſing them. 

We all ſtopped at a great hotel, where we were 
obliged to enquire for a room, as Lady Louiſa, 
fatigued to death, deſired to take ſomething before 
we began our rambles. 

As ſoon as the party was aſſembled, the Cap- 
tain, abruptly ſaluting me, ſaid, ** So, Miſs Bel- 
mont, i wiſh you joy 3 ſo | hear you've quarrelled 
with your new name alread: ?” 

e Me l—no, indeed, Sir.” 

Then pleaſe for to tell me the reaſon you're 
in ſuch a hurry tochange it.” 

Mils Belmont !”” cried Mr. Lovel, looking 
round him with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, *©* I beg 
pa rdon,—but, if it is not impertinent,—I mult 
beg leave to ſay, I always underſtood that Lady's 
name was Anville.?? 

«© *Fore George, cried the Captain, “it runs 
in my head, I have ſeen you ſomewhere befoie ! 
and now I think on't, pray a'n't you the perſon ! 
faw at the play one night, and who didn't know, 
all the time, whether it was a tragedy or a comedy, 
or a concert of fidlers?“ 

«© Tbelieve, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, ſtammering, 
J had once, —lI think— the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you laſt ſpring.” 

« Ar, and if I live an hundred ſprings,” an- 
ſwered he, “ T ſhall never forget it; by Jingo, it 
has ſervcd me for a moſt excellent good joke ever 
ſince. Well however, I'm glad to fee you ſtill in 
the land of the living,” ſhaking him roughly by 
the hand; “ prav, if a body may be ſo bold, how 
much a night may you give at preſent to keep th: 
undertakers aloof ?“ 

6 Me, 
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« Me, Sir !” ſaid Mr. Lovel, very much diſ- 
compoied ; “ I proteft I never thought myſelf- 
in ſuch imminent danger as to- really, Sir, I don't 
undeiftard you.” 

O, you don't !—why then PI! make free for 
to explain my ſelf. Gentlemen and Ladies, I Il tell, 
you what; do you know this here Gentleman, 
imple as he fits there, pays five ſhillings a night: 
to let his friends know he's alive! 

* And very cheap too,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, 
«© if we conſider the value of the intelligence.“ 
Lady Lowia being now refreſhed, we preceed- 


ed upon our expedition. 


1 he charming city of Bath anſwered all my ex- 
pectations. The Creicent, the proſpeQ from it, 


and the elegant ſymmetry of the Circus, delighted. 


me. The Parades, I own, rather diſappointed 
me; one of them is ſcarce preferable to tome of 
the beſt paved ſtreets in London, and the other, 
though it affords a beautiful proſpe &, a charming 
view of Prior Park and of the Avon, yet wanted 
ſomething in itſelf of more ſtriking elegance than 
a mere broad pavement to ſatisfy the ideas I had. 
formed of it. < 

At the. pump-room, I was amazed at the pub- 
lic exhibition of the ladies in the bath: it is true; 
their heads are covered with bonnets, but the very 
idea of being ſeen, in ſuch a fituation, by who- 
ever pleaſes to look, is indelicate. | | 

„ *Fore George,“ ſaid the Captain, look- 
ing into the bath, „“ this would be a moſt ex- 


cellent place for old Madame French to dance- 


a fandandgo in! By Jingo, I would n't wiſh for 
better ſport than to [wing her round this here 
pond I”? 


M 3 « She 


* 
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© She would be very much obliged to you,” 
faid Lord Orville, “ for ſo Ca aa a mark 
of your favour.”” 

* Why, tolet you know,” . the Ca p- 
tain, “ ſhe hit my fancy mightily ; I never took 
ſo much to an old tabby before.“ 

% Really, now,“ cried Mr. Lovel, looking 
alſo into the bath, “ I muſt confeſs it is, to me, 
very incomprehenſible why the ladies chuſe that 
 frightful unbecoming dreſs to bathe in ! I have of- 
ten pondered very ſeriouſly upon the ſubject, but 
could never hit upon the reaſon.” 

„ Well, I declare,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, 1 
ſhould like of all things to ſet ſomething new a- 
going; I always hated bathing, becauſe one can 
get no pretty dreſs for it ; now do, there” s a good 
creature, try to help me to ſomething.”' 

% Who? me!—O dear Ma*%'am,”” ſaid he, 
ſimpering, ** I can't pretend to aſſiſt a perſon of 
your Ladyſhip's taſte ; beſides, I have not the 
leaſt head for faſhions, —I really don't think I ever 
invented three in my life-!—but I never had the 
leaſt turn for dreſs,—never any notion of fancy or 
elegance.” 

% O fie, Mr. Lovel ! how can you talk ſo ?— 
don't we all know that you lead the fon in the beau 
monde I declare, I think you dreſs better than 
any body.“ 

O dear Ma'am, you confuſe me to the laſt 
degree |! I dreſs well —1 proteſt I don't think Pm 
ever fit to be ſeen !—I'm leg ſhocked to death 
to think what a figure I go. If your Ladyſhip 
will believe me, I was full half an hour this morn- 
ing thinking what J ſhould, put on !” 

„Odds my life,” cried the Captain, I wiſh 
I'd been” near you! I warrant I'd bave quickened 
2 | _ 


what you'd put on? and who the deuce, do you 


think, cares the ſnuff of a candle whether you've 


any thing on. or not?“ 
O pray, Captain,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
& don't be angry with the gentleman for t/hink- 


ing, whatever be the cauſe, for, I aſſure vou, 
he makes no common practice of offending in 


that way.“ 


© Really, Ma'am you are prodigiouſly kind!“ 
ſaid Mr. Lovel, angrily. 


Pray, now,“ laid the Captain, ““ did you. 


ever get a ducking in that there place your- 
ſelf ?““ 


«A ducking, Sir |”? repeated Mr. Lovel : 


1 proteſt I think that's rather an odd term! — 
but if you mean a bathing, it is an honour I have 


had many times.“ 

„ And pray, if a body may be ſo bold, what 

do you do with that frizle-frize top of your 

own? Why, Pll lay you what you will, there 
is. fat and greaſe | enough on your crown, to 


helen you up, if you were to go in head down- 


Wards.“ 


4 And I don't know,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
te but that might be the eaſieſt way, for I'm ſure 
it would be the lighteſt.” 

„For the matter of that there,“ ſaid the 
Captain, “ you muſt make him a ſoldier, be- 
fore you can tell which is the lighteſt, head or 


| beels. Howſomever, I'd lay ten pounds to a 


ſhilling, I could whiſk him fo dextrouſly over 
into the pool, that he ſhould light plump upon 
his foretop, and turn round light a tetotum.”? 


** Done !“ cried Lord Merton: * I take your 


M 4 „% Will 


odds!“ 
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your motions a little! Half an hour thinking 
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Will you?” returned he; *©* why then, 
'ſore George, I'd do it, as ſoon as ſay Jack Ro- 
binſon.”? 

+ He, he!” faintly lavghes Mr. Lovel, as 
he moved abruptly from the window, pon ho- 
nour, this is pleaſant enough; but I don't ſee 
what right any body has to lay wagers about one, 
without one's conſent.” 

*© There, Lovel, you are out ;” cried: Mr. 
Coverly; „ any man may lay what wager about 
you he pleaſes ; your conſent is nothing to the 
purpoſe ; he may lay that your noſe is a ſky-blue, 
F he pleaſes.” 

& Ay,” ſaid Mrs. Selwvn, „or that your mind 
is more adorned than your perſon ;—or any ab- 
f what ſoe ver.“ 

41 proteſt, ” ſaid Mr. Lovel, angrily, I 
think it's a very diſagreeable priviledge, and I 
muſt beg that nobody may take ſuch a liberty with 
me.“ 

Like enough you may,” cried the Cap- 
tain; „ but what's that to the purpoſe ? ſup- 
poſe I've a mind to lay that you've never a 
rooth in your head ?—pray how will you hinder 
me 97” 

„ You'll allow me, at leaſt, Sir, to take the 
liberty of aſking how you'll prove it?“ 

66 How |—why, by knocking them all down 
your throat.” 

„ Knocking them all down my throat, Sir!“ 
repeated Mr. Lovel, with a look of horror, “ I 
proteit J never heard any thing ſo ſhocking in my 
tife; and F muſt beg leave to obſerve, that no 
wager, in my opinion, could juſtify ſuch a bar- 
barous action.“ 

Here Lord Orville interferred, and hurried us 
to our carriages. 


We 
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We returned in the ſame order we came.— 
Mrs. Beaumont invited all the party to dinner, 
and has been ſo obliging as to beg Mils Mirvan may 


continue at her houſe during her ſtay. The cap-- 


tain will lodge at the Wells. 

The fitſt half hour after our return, was de- 
voted to hearing Mr. Lovel's apologies for dining 
in his riding-dreſs. 


Mrs. Beaumont then, addreſſing herſelf to 


Miſs Mirvan and me, enquired how we liked 
Bath? 


& ] hope,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, „ the ladies do 


not call this ſeeing bath.” 

© No l- hat ſhould ail 'em?“ cried the Cap- 
tain z * do you ſuppole they put their eyes in 
their pockets?” 

« No, Sir; but I fancy you will find no per- 


ſon,—that is, no perſon of any condition,—calt - 
going about a few places in a morning —ſeeing 


Bath.” 


„% Mayhap, then,” faid the literal Captain, 


% you think we ſhould ſee it better by going about 
at midnight ? | 

„No, Sir, no, faid Mr. Lovel, with a ſu- 
percilious ſmile, *“ I perceive you don't under- 


ſtand me,—we ſhould never call it ſeeing Bath, 


without going at the right ſeaſon.”? 


% Why, what a plague, then,“ demanded he, 


* can you only ſee at one ſeaſon of the year?“ 


Mr. Lovel again ſmiled ; but ſeemed ſuperior to 
'making any aniwer. 


© The Bath amuſements,“ ſaid Lord Orville 
* have a ſameneſs in them, which, after a ſhort 


time, renders them rather inſipid: but the greateſt \ 
obje ction that can be made to the place, is the en- | * 


couragement it gives to gameſters,”? 
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„Why I hope, my Lord, you would not 
think of aboliſhing gaming, cried Lord Merton 
« ?tis the very zeſt of life? Devil take me if I 
could live without it!“ | 
© I am forry for it,” ſaid Lord Orville, grave- 
ly, and looking at Lady Louifa. | 
„ Your Lordſhip is no judge of this ſub;eQ,”” 
continued the other ;—** but if once we could 
get you to a gaming-table, you'd never be happy 
away from it.“ 
1 hope, my Lord,” cried Lady Louiſa, 
“ that nobody Here ever occaſions your quitting 
it,“ 

«© Your Ladyſhip,“ ſaid Lord Merton, recol- 
le King himſelf, “ has power to make me quit any 
thing.“ 

wy Except herſelf,” ſaid Mr. Coverley. © Egad, 
my Lord, I think Pve belpt you out there.” 

* You men of wit, Jack,” anſwered his Lord- 
ſhip, “are always ready ;—for my part, I don't 
pretend to any talents that way.” 

„% Really, my Lord?” aſked the ſarcaſtic Mrs. 
Selwyn; “ well, that is wonderful, conſidering 
ſucceſs would be fo much in your power.“ 

% Pray, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Lovel to Lady 
Louiſa, “ has your Ladyſhip heard the news?“ 
„ News [— what news ?” 

* Why, the report circulating at the Wells 
concerning a certain perſon ?”? ? 
« O Lord, no; pray tell me what it is!“ 
% O no, Ma'am, I veg your La'ſhip will ex- 
cuſe me; *tis a profound ſecret, and I would not 
have mentioned it, if I had not thought you knew 

it.“ | 

Lord, now, how can you be ſo monſtrous ? 
—1 FT now, your'e a provoking creature |! 


But 
L 
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But come, I know you'll tell me won't you 
now?“ 

“ Your La'ſhip knows IL am. but too. happy to 
obey you; but 'pon honour, I can't ſpeak a 
word, if you won t all promiſe me the moſt invio- 
lable ſecrecy.” 

© I wiſh you'd wait for that fro me,” faid 
the Captain, © and l' give you my word you'd 
be dumb for one while, Secrecy, quoth a — 
*Fore George, I wonder you a'n't aſhamed to men- 
tion ſuch. a word, when you talk of telling it to a 
woman. Though for the matter of that, l'd as 
lie ve blab ĩt to the whole ſex at once, as to go for 
to tell it to ſuch a thing as you.” 

Such a thing as me, Sir!“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, 
letting fall his knife and fork, and looking very 
important: I really have not the honour to 
underſtand your expreſſion.” 

© It's all one for that,“ faid the Captain; 


<< you may have it explained whenever you like 
it, 29 


& pon 3 Sir,” returned Mr. Lovel, * I 
mult take the liberty to tell you, that 1 ſhould be 
extremely offended, but. that I ſuppoſe it to be 
ſome ſea - phraſe, and therefore I'll let it paſs with- 
out turther notice.” 

Lord Orville then, to W the diſcourſe, 
aſked Miſs Mirvan if ſhe ſhould ſpend the enſuing 
winter in London ? 

* No, to be ſure,” ſaid the Captain, “ what 
ſhould ſhe for? ſhe ſaw all that was to be ſeen 
before.“ 

* Is London, then,” faid Mr. Lovel, ſmiling 
at Lady Louiſa, only to be regarded as a 
foght EN 


„Why pray, Mr. Wiſeacre, how are you 
| pleaſed for to regard it yourſelf ?—Aniwer me to 
that?“ 


% O Sir 
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O Sir, my opinion I fancy you would hardly 
find intelligible. I don't underſtand ſea-phraſes 
enough to define it to your comprehenſion. Does 
n't your La'ſhip think the taſk would be rather 
difficult? 

«© O Lard, yes,” cried Lady Louiſa, 1 de- 
clare I'd as ſoon teach my parrot to talk Welch.” 

«© Ha! ha! ha! admirable !—*Pon honour, 
your La'ſhip's quite in luck to-day ; but that, 
indeed, yuur La'ſhip is every day. Though, to 
be ſure, it is but candid to acknowledge, that the 
gentlemen of the ocean have a ſet of ideas, as well 
as a diale &, ſo oppoſite to ours, that it is by no 
- means ſurpriſing they ſhould regard London as a 
mere ſhow, that may be ſeen by being looked at. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

% Ha! ha!” echoed Lady Louiſa : Well, “1 
declare you are the drolleſt creature!“ 

„Hel he! *pon honourl can't help laughing 
at the conceit of ſeeing London in a few weeks!“ 

© And what a plague ſhould hinger you?“ cri- 
ed the Captain; *© do you want to ſpend a day in 
every ſtreet ? 

Here again Lady Loviſa and Mr. Lovel inter- 
changed ſmiles. - 

« Why, I warrant you, if I had the ſhewing 
of it, Pd haul you from St. James's to Wapping 
the very firſt morning.“ 

The ſmiles were now, with added contempt, 
repeated; which the Captain obſerving, looked 
very fiercely at Mr. Lovel, and ſaid, “ Hark'ee, 
my ſpark, none of your grinning — tis a lingo I 
don't underſtand; and if you give me any more 
of it, I ſhall go near to lend you a box o' the ear.” 

* I proteſt, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, turning ex- 
tremely pale, “I think it's taking a very particular 

liberty 
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liberty with a perſon, to talk to one in ſuch a ſtyle 
as this !“ 

* It's like you ma,“ returned the Captain; 
© but give a good gulp and | warrant you'll twal- 
low it,” Then, calling tor a glals of ale, with a 
very provoking and ſignificant nod, he drank to 
his ealy digeſtion, 

Mr. Lovel made no anſwer, but looked ex- 
tremely ſullen: and ſoon after, we left the gen- 
tlemen to themſelves. 

I had then two letters delivered to me; one 
from Lady Howard and Mrs. Mirvan, which con- 

tained the kindeſt congratulations; and the other 
from Madame Duval, — but not a word from you, 

E to my no {mall ſurpriſe and concern, 

Madame Duval ſeems greatly 6 RISE at my 
late intelligence: a violent cold the ſays, pre- 
vented her coming to Briſtol, The Branghtons, 
ſhe tells me, are all well; Miſs Polly is ſoon to 
be married to Mr. Brown, but Mr. Smith has 
changed his lodgings, which,” ſhe adds, “ has 
made the houſe extremely dull. However, that's 
not the worſe news; pardie, I wiſh it was! but 
I've been uled I:ke nobody, - for Monſieur Du 
Bois has had the baſeneis to go back to France 
without me.“ In concluſion, ſhe aſſures me, as 
you prognoſticated ſhe would, that I ſhall be ſole 
heireſs of all ſhe is worth, when Lady Orville. 

At tea time, we were joined by all the gentle- 
men but Captain Mirvan, who went to the Hotel 
where he was to ſleep, and made bis daughter 
accompany him, to ſeparate her #rumpery, as he 
called it, from his cloaths. 

As ſoon as they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who 
ſtill appeared extremely ſulky, ſaid, “ 1 proteſt, 
I never ſaw ſuch a vulgar, abuſive tellow in m 
life, as that Captain: pon honour, I believe he 


came 
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came here for no purpoſe in the world but to pick 
a quarrel; however, for my part, I vow I won't 
humour him.” ; e 

I declare,” cried Lady Louiſa, “he put me 
in a monſtrous fright, —I never heard any body 
talk ſo ſhocking in all my life !”? 

* I think,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, with great ſo- 
lemnity, “ he threatened to box your ears, Mr. 
Lovel,—did not he?“ a | 

* Really, Ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, colour- 
ing, if one was to mind every thing thoſe low 
kind of people ſay,-—one ſhould never be at reſt 
for one impertinence or other, —ſo I think the 
beſt way is to be above taking any notice of 
them,” 

«© What,” ſaid Mrs. Selwyn, with the ſame 
gravity, „and fo receive the blow in ſilence l“ 

During this diſcourſe, I ſaw the Captain's 
chaiſe drive up to the gate, and ran down ftairs to 
meet Maria. She was alone, and told me, that 
her father, who ſhe was ſure, had ſome fcheme 
In agitation againſt Mr. Lovel, had ſent her on 
before him. We continued in the garden till his 
return, and were joined by Lord Orville, who 
begged me not to infifl on a patience ſo unnatural, 
as ſubmitting to be excluded our ſociety. And 
let me, my dear Sir, with a grateful heart, let me 
own, I never before paſſed half an hour in ſuch 
perfect felicity, 

I believe we were all ſorry when we ſaw the 
Captain return; yet his inward ſatisfaction, from 
however different a cauſe, did not feem inferior 
to what ours had been. He chucked Maria un- 
der the chin, rubbed his hands, and was ſcarce 
able to contain the fulneſs of his glee. We all 
attended him to the drawing-room, where, hav- 


ing compoſed his countenance, without any Pre- 
Vious 
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vious attention to Mrs. Beaumont, he marched 
up to Mr. Lovel, and abruptly ſaid, “ Pray have 
you ever a brother in theſe here parts?“ 

& Me, Sir ?—no, thank Heaven, Pm free 
from all incumbrances of that ſort.”? 

„ Well,” cried the Captain, “I met a perſon 
juſt now, ſa like you, I could have {worn he had 
been your twin brother.“ 

„It would have been a moſt ſingular pleaſure 
to me, ſaid Mr. Lovel, “ if I alio could have 
ſeen him; for, really, IJ have not the leaſt notion 
what ſort of a perſon I am, and have a prodigious 
curioſity to know.” 

Juſt then, the captain's - ſervant opening the 
door, ſaid, a little gentleman below deſires to fee 
one Mr. Lovel.“ | 

Beg him to walk up ſtairs,” ſaid Mrs Beau- 
mont. but pray what is the reaſon William is 
out of the way?“ | 

The man ſhut the door without any anſwer, 

„ can't imagine who it is,” ſaid Mr. Lovel; 
«© I recolle& no little gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance now at Briſtol,—except, indeed, the Mar- 
quis of Carlton, —but I don't much fancy it can 
be him, Let me ſee who elſe is there ſo very 
little PP. — 

A confuſed noiſe among the ſervants now drew 
all eyes towards the door; the impatient Captain 
haſtened to open it, and then, clapping his hands, 
called out, ** *Fore George, *tis the ſame perfonT 
took for your relation.“ 

And then, to the utter aſtoniſhment of every 
body but himſelf, he hauled into the room a 
monkey ! full dreſſed, and extravagantly a la- 
mode | 735 

The diſmay of the company was almoſt gene- 
ral. Poor Mr. Lovel ſeemed thunderſtruck with 


d indignation 


— 


— 


* 
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indignation and ſurpriſe; Lady Louiſa began a 


ſcream, which for tome time was inceſſant ; Miſs 
Mirvan and 1 jumped involuntarily upon the ſeats 
of our Chairs; Nirs. Beaumont herielf followed 
our example; Lord Orville placed himſelf before 

» me as a guard; and Mrs. Selwyn, Lord Merton, 
and Mr. Coverley, burſt into a loud, immoderate, 
ungovernable fit of laughter, in which they 
were joined by the Captain, till, unable to ſup- 
port himielt, he rolled on the floor. 

'The firſt voice which made its way thro? this 
general noiſe, was that of Lady Louiſa, which 
her fright and icreaming rendered extremely ſhrill. 
4 Take it away ** cried ſhe, take the mon- 
ſter away, —1 ſhall faint, I ſhall faint if you 
don't”? |» PCS | . 

Mr. L.ovel, irritated beyond endurance, angrily 
demanded of the Captain what he meant? 

„% Mean?“ cried the Captain, as ſoon as he 
was able to ſpeak, ** why only to ſhew you in 
your proper colours.” Then rifing, and pointing 
to the monkey, Why now, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I'll be judged by you l- Did you ever ſee 
any thing more like? Odds my lite, if it was n't 
for this here tail, you would n't know one from 
-Cother.” - 

« Sir,” cried Mr. Lovel, “ ſtamping,” I ſhall 
take a time to make you feel my wrath,” 

« Come, now,” continued the regardleſs Cap- 
tain, ** juſt for the ſun's jake, doff your coat 

and waiſtcoat, and ſwop with Monſieur Grinagain 
here, and I'll warrant you'll not know yourſelf * | 
which is which.” | | 

Not know my ſelf from a monkey :I] aſſure 
you, Sir, Pm not to be uſed in this manner, and [ 
wo'nt bear it, —curſe me if I will!? 


Why 
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„ Why heyday,” cried the Captain, “ what, 
is Maſter in a paſſion ?—well, don't be angry, 
come, he ſhan't hurt you; here, ſhake a paw 
with him, —why he'll do you no harm, man | 
- come, kiis and friends !??— _ 
Who I?” cried Mr. Lovel, almoſt mad 
with vexation, „ as Pm a living creature, I 
would not touch him for a thouſand worlds!“ 

* Send him a challenge,” cried Mr. Coverly, 
„% ard I'll be your ſecond.” | 

© Ay, do,” ſaid the Captain, “and l' be 
ſecond to my friend Monſieur Clapperclaw here. 
Come, to-it at once I—tooth and nail!“ 

* God forbid !” cried Mr. Lovel, retreating, I 
would ſooner truſt my perſon with a mad bull!“ 
I don't like the looks of him myſelf,” ſaid 
Lord Merton, tor he grins moſt horribly.” 

„ Oh I'm frightosd out of my ſenſes“ cried 
Lady L.ouiſa, ** take him away or 1 ſhall die ““ 

«« Captain,” ſaid Lord Orville, „ the ladies 
are alarmed, and I muſt beg you would ſend the 
monkey away.” 

„ Why, where can be the mighty harm of one 
monkey more than another ?” anſwered the Ca 
tain ; howſomever, if it's agreeable to the ladies, 
ſuppoſe we turn them out together?“ 

* What to you mean by that, Sir ?“ cried 
Mr. Lovel, lifting up his cane, 

„What do you mean?” cried the Captain, 
fiercly : „be fo good as down with ygur cane.“ 


Poor Mr. Love], too much intimidated to ſtand | 


his ground, yet too much enraged to ſubmit, turn- 
ed haſtily round, and totgettul of conſequences, 
vented his paſſion by giving a furious blow to the 
monkey. F A 

The creature darting ferwards, ſprung inſtant- 
ly upon him, and clinging round his neck, faſten- 


ed his teeth to one of his ears. 


- 


I was 


” * \ _ . * * 
* 
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I was really ſorry for the poor man, who, 
though an egregious fop, had committed no of- 
fence that meritted ſuch. chaſtiſement. 

It was impoſſible, now, to diſtinguiſh. hath 
ſcreams were loudeſt, thoſe of Mr. Lovel or the 
terrified Lady Louiſa, who, I believe, thought 
_ own turn was approaching: but the unrelent- 

Cap ain roared with joy. 
Not ſo Lord Orville : ever humane, generous, 
and benevolent, he quitted his charge, whom: he 
ſaw was wholly out of danger, and ſeizing the 
monkey by the collar, made him looſen the ear, 
and then, with a ſudden ſwing, flung him out of 
the room, and ſhut the door. 

Mr. Lovel was now a dreadful object; his face 
was beſmeared with tears, the blood eum his ear 
ran trickling down his cloaths, and he ſunk upon 
the floor, crying out, Oh I ſhall, die, 1 ſhall 
die-!—Oh Par bit to death!“ | 

Captain Mirvan,” ſaid Mrs, Rontmont, 
with no little indignation, © I muſt own; I. don't 
perceive the wit of this action; and I am ſorry to 
have ſuch cruelty practiſed in my houſe.“ 

„„ Why, Lord, Ma'am,“ ſaid the Captain, 
when. his rapture abated ſufficiently for ſpeech, 

"© how could 1 tell they'd fall out fo: ?—by Jingo, 

brought him to be a meſſmate for the other.“ 

© Egad,” ſaid Mr. Coverly, „I would not 

bave been ſarved ſo for a thouſand pounds '“? 
e Why then there's the odds on' t,“ ſaid the Cap- 
tain, for you ſee he is ſerved ſo for nothing. 
But come, (turning to Mr. Lovel,) „ be of 
good: heart, all may end well yet, and you and 
Monſfie ur Longtail be as good friends as ever,” 

„ Pm ſurpriſed, Mrs. Beaumont,“ cried, Ms. 
Lovel, ſtarting up; that you can ſuffer a per- 
ſom under your roof to be treated ſo inhumanly.”* 

** What argufies ſo many words ?” ſaid the 

| -unfeeling 
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unfeeling Captain, “ it is but a flit of the ear; it 
only looks as if you had been in the pillory.” 

„Very true,” added Mrs. Selwyn, “ and Who 
knows but it may acquire you the credit of being 
an anti-miniſterial writer ?”? 

I proteſt,” cried Mr. Lovel, looking ruefully 
athisdreſs, ** my new riding-ſuit's all over blood! 

© Ha, ha, ha!” cried the captain, ** ſee what 
comes of ſtudying for an hour what you ſhallputon.”? 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the glaſs, and look- 
ing at the place, exclaimed, Oh Heaven, what 
a monſtrous wound | my ear will never be fit to be 
ſeen again!“ 

„Why then,” ſaid the Captain, you muſt 
hide it ;—'tis but wearing a wig.” 

«A wig”? repeated the afftrighted Mr. Lovel, 
5 [ wear a wig?—no, not if you would give me 
a thouſand pounds an hour!“ 

I declare,” ſaid Lady Louiſa, * I never 
heard ſuch a ſhocking propoſal in my life!“ 

„ Lord Orville then, ſeeing no proſpeQ that 
the altercation would ceaſe, propoſed to the Cap- 
tain to walk, He aſſented; and having given 
Mr. Lovel a nod of exultation, accompanied his 
Lordfhip down ſtairs. 

6 Pon honour,”” ſaid Mr. Lovel, the moment 
the door was ſhut, ** that fellow is the greateſt 
brute in nature l he ought not to be admitted. into 
a civilized ſociety.” 

„ Lovel,” faid Mr. Coverley, affecting to 
whiſper, “ you muſt certainly pink him : you 
muſt not put up with ſuch an affront.” 

„ Sir,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, “ with any common 
perſon, I ſhould not deliberate an inſtant; but, re- 
ally, with a fellow who has done nothing but fight 
all his life, pon honour, Sir, L can't think of it!“ 
„ Lovel,” ſaid Lord Merton, in the ſame voice, 
«© you muſt call him to. account.“ 


66 Every | 
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Every man,“ ſaid be, pettiſhly, * is the beft 
judge of his own affairs, and I don't aſk the ho- 
nour of any perſon's advice.” _ 

© Egad, Lovel,” ſaid Mr Coverley, „you're 
in for it l- you cannot poſſibly be off!“ 

Sit,“ cried he, very impatiently, „“ upon 
any proper occaſion, I ſhould be as ready to ſhew 
my courage as any body ;—but as to fighting for 
ſuch a trifle as this, — I proteſt I ſhould bluſh to 
think of it!“ 

*« A trifle!” cried Mrs. Selwyn ; “ good Hea- 
ven! and have you made this aſtoniſhing riot 
about a trifle ?*? 
© Ma'am,” anſwered the poor wretch in great 
confuſion, “ I did not know at firſt but that my 
cheek might have been bit :—but as 'tis no worſe, 
why it does not a great deal ſignify. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, I have the honour to with you a good even- 
ing; I am ſure my carriage muſt be waiting.” And 
then, very abruptly, he left the room. x 
What a commotion has this miſchief-loving 
Captain raiſed | .Were I to remain here long, even 
the ſociety of my dear Maria could ſcarce com- 
penſate for the diſturbances he excites. i 

When he returned, ard heard of his quiet exit, 
his triumph was intolerable. ** I think, I think,” 
cried he, “ Ih ve peppered him well | I'll warrant 
he won't give an hour to-morrow morning to ſet- 
thing what he ſhall put on; why his coat,“ turning 
to me, ** would be a moſt excellent match for 
old Madame Furbelow*s beſt Lyons* filk. *Fore 
George, I'd deſire no better ſport, than to have 
that there old cat here, to go her ſnacks!” | 

All the company then, Lord Orville, Miſs Mir- 
van, and myſelf excepted, played at cards, and we 
—oh how much better did we paſs our time!“ 

While we-were engaged in a moſt delightful 
converſation, a ſervant brought me a letter, which 


he 
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he told . me had by ſome accident, been miſlaid. 
Judge my feelings, when I ſaw, my deareſt Sir, 
your revered hand-writing | My emotions ſoon 
betrayed to Lord "Orville whom the letter was 
from; the importance of the contents he well 
knew, and aſſuring me 1 ſhould not be ſeen by - 
the card-players, he beſought me to open it with- 
out delay. 

Open it, indeed, I did ;—but read it I could 
not,—the willing, yet aweful conſent you have 
granted, —the tenderneſs of your expreſſions, — 
the certainty that no obſtacle remained to my eter- 
nal union with the loved owner of my heart, gave 
me ſeuſations too various, and though joyful, too 
little placid for obſervation. Finding myſelf un- 
able to proceed, and blinded by the tears of gra- 
titude and delight which ſtarted into my eyes, I 
gave over the attempt of reading, till I retired 
to my own room: and having no voice to an- 
ſwer the enquiries of Lord Orville, I put the let- 
ter into his hands, and left it to ſpeak both for 
me and itſelf. | 
Lord Orville was himſelf affected by your 
kindneſs ; he kiſſed the letter as he returned it, 
and, preſſing my hand affeQtionately to his heart, 
& You are now, (ſaid he, in a low voice) ** all 
my own ! Oh my Evelina, how will my ſoul find 
room for its happineſs ?—it ſeems already burſt- 
ing !*”” I could make no reply; indeed I hardly 
ſpoke another word the reſt of the evening; ſo 
little talkative is the fullneſs of contentment. 

O my deareſt Sir, the thankfulneſs of my 
heart I mult pour forth at our meeting, when, 
at your feet, my happineſs receives its confir- 
mation from your bleſſing, and when my noble- 
minded, my beloved Lord Orville, preſents to you 
the highly honoured and thrice-happy Evelina. 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thurſ- 


day, 


i 
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day, which ſhall be ſent off expreſs, to give you, 
ſhould nothing intervene, yet more certain aſſu- 
rance of our meeting. _ 

Now then, theretore, for the firſt and probab- 
ly the laſt time 1 ſhall ever own the name, permit 
me to ſign my ſelf, 

Moſt dear Sir, 


Your gratefully affectionate, 
EvELINA BELMONT. 


% 


Lady Louiſa, at her own particular deſire, 
will be preſent at the ceremony, as well_ as 
Miſs Mirvan and Mrs. Selwyn; Mr. Macartney 
will the lame morning, unite himſelf with my 
foſter-ſiſter, and my father himſelf will give us 
both away. 


” 
, 
' 
2 
— 
PM . 


LETTER XXXVIL 


Mr. Villar to Evelina. 


E VERY wiſh of my ſoul is now fulfilled 
— for the felicity of my Evelina is equal to her 
worthineſs ! | 

Yes, my child, thy happineſs is engraved, in 
golden charaQters, upon the tablets of my heart! 
and their impreſſion is indelible ; tor, ſhould the 


rude and deep-fearching hand of Misfortune at- 


tempt to pluck them from their repoſitory, the 


_ fleeting fabric of life would give way, and in tear- 
ing from my vitals the nouriſhment by which they 
are ſupported, ſhe would but graſp at a ſhadow 

inſenſible to her touch. £33; 4 
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Give thee my conlent-?—Oh thou joy, comfort, 
and pride of my life, how cold is that word to 
expreſs the fervency of my approbation | yes, I 
do indeed give thee my content, and fo thank- 
fully, that with the humbleſt gratitude to Pro- 
vidence, I would ſeal it with the remnant of my 
days. 
Haden, then, my love, to bleſs me with thy 
pretence, and to receive the bleſſings with which 
my fond heart overflows !—And oh my Evelina, 
hear and aſſiſt in 6ne oily, humble, but ardent 
prayer which yet animates my devotions:; that 
the height of bliis to which thou art riſing may 
not render thee giddy, but that the purity of thy 
mind may form the brighteſt ſplendor of thy ptoſ- 
perity |—and that the weak and aged frame of thy 
almoſt idolizing parent, nearly worn out by time, 
paſt afflictions, and infirmities, may yet be able 
to ſuſtain a meeting with all its better part holds 


dear: and then, that all the wounds which the 


former leverity of fortune inflicted, may be healed 
and purified by the ultimate con'glation of pour- 
ing forth my diing words in bleſſings on my child! 
— cloſing theſe joy-ſtreaming eyes in her pre- 
ſence, and breathing my laſt faint ſighs in her 
loved arms ! 

Grieve not,. oh child of my care, grieve not at 
the inevitable moment; but may thy own end be 
equally propitious | Oh may'ſt thou when full of 
days, ard full ot honour, ſink down as gently to 


reſt,—be loved as kindly, watched as tenderly as 


thy happy father! And may'ſt thou, when thy 
glais' is run, be ſweetly not bitterly mourned, 
by ſome remaining darling of thy affections,.— 
ſome yet ſurviving Evelina |! 


ARTHUR VILLARS. 


— 


LETTER 


AN 
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LETTER XXXVIIL | 


Foelina to the Rev. Mr. Pillars. 
A LL is over, my deareſt Sir, and the fate of 


your Evelina is decided! This morning, with 
fearful joy, and trembling gratitude, ſhe united 
herſelf for ever with the object of her deareſt, her 
eternal affection ! 

L have time for no more; the chaiſe now waits 
which i is to conduct me to dear ECP ION and to 
the arms of the beſt of men. 


EvzLINA. 


—— 


